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PREFACE. 



I HAVE endeavoured in the following pages to bring 
before my readers in the form of a tale, the sad history 
of those eventful and disastrous months, which, com- 
mencing with the declaration of war by France against 
Prussia in July, 187D, terminated with the defeat and 
destruction of the Commune of Paris in May, 1871. The 
sufferings and trials of the poor family in the Rue du 
Dragon, during these terrible days, were neither greater 
nor less than those of thousands of others at the same 
period. From the journals and recitals of eye-witnesses, 
detailing the hardships and miseries endured by the 
Parisian population, the battles and sorties during the 
siege, and the fierce and bloody street conflicts under 
the Commune, which so quickly followed it, I have 
tried to draw a picture of family life, as it then really 
existed in the French capital. 
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viii Preface. 

During those dreary days of privation, misery, and 
almost every kind of suffering, heroic deeds and self- 
denying actions, wrought by many in various ranks of 
life, stood out in strong contrast to the selfishness, 
cowardice, and base wickedness of others. Characters 
illustrative of both will be found in the story. 

Having passed the month of August, 1 870, at Dinan, 
I write from personal experience of the scenes which 
occurred there, at that period. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A PARISIAN INTERIOR. 

■ ■ 

** E'en here do I behold 
Thy steps, Almighty ! here amidst the crowd 
Through the great city roU'd, 
With everlasting murmur, deep and loud- 
Choking the ways that wind 
'Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 
Thy golden sunshine comes 

From the round heaven, and on their dwellings lies, 
And lights their inner homes, 
For them thou fillest with air the unbounded skies, 
And givest them the stores 
Of ocean, and the harvest of its shores. " Bryant. 

Old and picturesque Paris of the last century is gradually 
disappearing. It is difficult now to find in the French 
metropolis those narrow and tortuous streets with their dark, 
lofty houses excluding almost every ray of sunlight from falling 
on the rough, uneven pavement below, through the midst of 
which a black unsavoury stream wended its insalubrious course, 
which were more the rule than the exception some fifty years 
ago. Then, they abounded in the neighbourhood of the Louvre 
and the Palais Royal, while, on the left bank of the Seine, the 
old city consisted of a perfect lab)rrinth of these sombre narrow 
lanes^ densely populated from the aristocratic suite of apart- 
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ments on the first floor, to the wretched garret on the fifth or 
sixth storey. 

Revolutions and restorations, reforming municipalities and 
paternal governments have combined to sweep away this pic- 
turesque, but dangerous and unhealthy feature of the French 
metropolis ; consequently these quaint old streets, remnants of a 
bygone age, are daily becoming rarer ; portions of them, indeed, 
here and there remain, but even these are doomed to destruc- 
tion, looking all the more dilapidated and forlorn, in contrast to 
the smart new buildings everywhere rising in their immediate 
vicinity. 

If a visitor mounts at the Palais Royal to the top of an 
Oddon omnibus, he will, after crossing the Seine and proceed- 
ing a little way along the Quay, turn up the Rue des Saints 
Pferes, a steep, somewhat narrow, but comparatively modern 
thoroughfare ; this leads into the new Boulevard St Germain, 
with its white, half-finished houses, freshly-planted trees, and 
busy traffic of tram-cars and omnibuses. After proceeding a 
very little way along it, the omnibus takes a sharp turn into a 
narrow, crooked street, which is quite a relic of the Paris of the 
1 8th century; the houses are extremely lofty, many are out of 
the perpendicular, some leaning forward, others sloping back, 
while the narrow strip of blue sky above looks doubly blue in 
contrast to the dark, gloomy forms of the buildings below. This 
thoroughfare is called the Rue du Dragon. The shops on 
either side are dull, dingy and old-fashioned ; here we see some 
quaint, antique furniture of very faded velvet and tarnished 
gilding ; here an establishment for the sale of old iron and 
curiosities, there an old book-stall in close vicinity to a sausage- 
shop and a cr^merie. There are one or two restaurants in the 
Rue du Dragon of uninviting appearance, where a very cheap 
dinner can be partaken of from a tablecloth of by no means 
spotless appearance, and washed down with thin and sour wine. 
On the first floor of njiany of the houses are caf^s and billiard 



rooms, with here and there " Apartments to let," but the upper 
storeys — there are five or six before you reach the garrets — ^are 
mostly inhabited by small tradespeople, clerks, working-men 
and their families, seamstresses, &c, while some of the lowest 
of the Parisian population lodge in the miserable garrets at the 
top. As the Rue du Dragon has long since been doomed to 
destruction (and perhaps even now has ceased to exist), its 
houses are never repaired, whitewashed, painted, or smartened 
up ; there are broken windows and window-frames, large holes 
in the plastering, gaps among the tiles, and many missing 
chimney-pots. Picturesque the Rue du Dragon certainly is, 
but there is nothing attractive in its appearance, most visitors 
would be quite content with passing through it in an omnibus, 
rather congratulating themselves that they had not to walk, 
through so ill-paved and untempting a thoroughfare. 

It is the month of June, 1870. The scene is a room on the 
third storey of a house in the Rue du Dragon. It is an old- 
fashioned-looking apartment, and somewhat low-pitched, the 
floor is covered with red tiles, many of which are missing, and 
the surface of the room is altogether so uneven that it forms 
an inclined plane towards the window ; to the timid the idea 
suggests itself that some day the house may fall suddenly against 
its opposite neighbour, which seems equally disposed to meet it 
half way. The two windows in this apartment look down upon 
the street ; in the centre of the opposite side is a large open 
fire place ; in one corner stands an old-fashioned clock, which 
keeps up a loud ticking ; there are some high-backed, antique 
chairs, a couch to match, covered with a faded green material 
which once was rich and handsome; two mirrors in rather 
shabby frames, with their glass very much scratched, hang 
opposite each other on the walls ; there are also a few quaint 
engravings and pictures, mostly of religious subjects, and a good 
many cooking and household utensils suspended from, or 
ranged on shelves round the walls ; a quantity of linen about 
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indicates that some of the lodgers must be laundresses, and a 
carpenter's basket in a corner betrays the calling of another. 

The apartment, though poor and somewhat dingy in appear- 
ance, is scrupulously clean and neat A very old woman, with 
a brown and shrivelled face, is sitting near the window in the 
sun ; she is dressed in black, has a coloured silk handkerchief 
round her head, and a little shawl pinned across her shoulders ; 
her feeble, trembling hands are slowly engaged in knitting a 
stocking. A comely-looking dame of between fifty and sixty 
is bustling about the room, now arranging the linen, now at- 
tending to the saucepan simmering on the fire. She wears 
the snowy-white cap, with its broad frill, the well-known and 
becoming head-dress of the lower orders in France, a neat print 
dress, and a white apron. 

" Louis will soon be home now, I hope, mother," she said. 
" I liave got some good soup for him to-day, poor boy ; he 
looked ill and seemed in low spirits yesterday. Perhaps his 
master is not very kind to him ; he gives him plenty of work to 
do, I'm sure, and not many holidays." 

" Isn't Josephine coming to dinner too to-day, Marie ? " asked 
the old woman. 

" Yes, mother, I hope so ; Madame St. Aubin told her she 
might come and see us to-day, as she meant to take the chil- 
dren out herself to drive in the Bois de Boulogne, and would 
not require Josephine." 

" Well, we don't often all meet now," said the old woman. 
" I wish Clotilde could come too." 

" Ah ! Clotilde, yes, but she is too far off now, and she cannot 
leave her children, nor bring them with her either. Poor Clotilde ! 
I am not satisfied with Camille, mother ; he is not much at 
home now ; he goes to clubs and meetings, and is getting more 
discontented than ever. I wish men would attend to their work, 
and not so much to politics." 

" Yes, Marie, you are right," said the old woman, with a 
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sigh, " that has been the cause of all our troubles, our men 
being never satisfied, and always wanting change ; their minds 
filled with evil notions and revolutionary ideas. Alas ! alas ! " 
and the old woman laid down her knitting and a very sorrow- 
fill expression came over her face. 

" And Louis too, mother, I don't like his being so much 
with Camille ; now and then he says things which distress me 
much, and he is not so regular and devout at church as he 
used to be." 

" He has been a steady lad so far, thank God ! Marie, think 
how good he has been to you and Josephine ; how punctually 
he comes home of a night, hardly ever goes out with young 
men of his own age, but on Sundays and f<§te days takes 
his mother and sister to the Bois or to Versailles, and is al- 
ways happy and contented in your society. In this great Paris, 
how many temptations there are for young men of his age and 
condition in life 1 " 

" Yes, mother, I am indeed thankful that he is so good ; I 
only trust he may keep so ; but, hark ! here he comes ; that is 
his step on the stairs, I know." 

Almost immediately the door opened and Louis entered the 
room. He was a bright-looking young man of about twenty, 
rather tall, with a somewl]at pale face, dark closely-cut hair, 
a small moustache and imperial; he was dressed in the 
blouse, large white trousers, and cloth cap, which is the French 
working-man's ordinary costume. After kissing his mother 
and grandmother on both cheeks, according to the French 
custom, he sat down, and, taking a newspaper out of his pocket, 
began carelessly to look through it. 

"Well, Louis," said his mother, "is there much work 
now ? " 

** No, mother, not just at present, but in a few weeks there'll 
be a great deal. I shall have no more work to-day. I am 
glad Josephine is coming. I have not seen her for the last 
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fortnight I want to know if she has heard anything of Pierre 
lately." 

" Yes, indeed," said his mother, " they were just going to 
have the conscription down there in Bretagne, when we last 
heard, and I long to know what number Pierre drew. I should 
be sorry if he were taken for a soldier." 

" Our cousin Pierre is not fit for a soldier either," remarked 
Louis, " he is too religious, like all the Bretons. When he was 
in Paris he used to go to church every day if possible, and 
how fond Monsieur le Cur^ was of him, always holding him 
up as an example to me too. Ah 1 we Parisians are more en- 
lightened!" 

** You ought to know better than to talk like that, Louis," 
said his grandmother ; " remember there can be no real light 
without religion, and as fer as that goes, I am sure the 
Bretons are more enlightened than the Parisians." 

"So you think, my grandmother; you belong to the old 
order of things, now we think rather differently*" 

" Oh Louis ! Louis ! don't talk in that way," said his 
mother; "where do you get all these notions from ? You used 
to speak up for religion once, my son." 

" And so I do now, mother ; all I say is, we don't want too 
much of it, nor to be always going to church as the Bretons 
do." 

" You get these evil ideas from Camille, I fear," said his 
mother ; " alas ! that I have such a son-in-law." 

" What have you to say against Camille, mother ? He is 
always kind to me, and he is an excellent workman ; for cabinet 
work there is none like him. • Ah ! you should see the fine 
things he can make, and hear how he is praised by his 
masters ; but he snaps his fingers at them behind their backs, 
and says, ' Your time will soon come, when you will have to 
work too, and we shall have equal rights and division of pro- 
perty, and — ' " ''..'■'■ 
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" Stop, Louis ! 1*11 have no more of it," said his mother, 
gazing at him half in sorrow, half in anger. 

At that moment the door opened, and Josephine came in. 
She was a pleasing, pretty-looking girl of eighteen, neatly 
dressed in the white cap and apron of a bonne, 

Louis jumped up at once to welcome and embrace his sister. 
" But what is the matter, Josephine ?'* he exclaimed, after a few 
seconds ; " you are crying. Has Madame St. Aubin been un- 
kind to you ? or are you ill ? or have you had bad news ? " 

"Ah 1 bad news, alas ! bad news, my brother. This morning I 
had a letter from Pierre. You know, Louis, that there has been 
a conscription, and that Pierre, who drew a good number last 
time, was again liable. Well! this time he was not so 
lucky — he drew a bad number, so he must become a soldier, 
for neither he nor his family can afford to get a substitute. 
Alas I alas ! " and she sank into a chair^ sobbing and covering 
her face with her hands. * 

" I am sorry indeed," said Louis ; ** but cheer up, Josephine, 
no harm will come to Pierre, for there's no chance of war now ; 
Europe is most peaceful." 

** It is bad news indeed," said their mother ; ** I wish Pierre 
could get a substitute." 

"No chance of it, mother," sobbed Josephine; "you know 
how weak and sickly his poor old father is ; he can earn but 
little for himself, and Pierre has worked so bravely lately, been 
saving a little money too, and in every letter I got from him 
he wrote that he would soon have enough to support me, and 
that, before another year passed away, we might hope to be 
married, and now there's no chance of it — perhaps never." 

" Oh, we won't sdiy never, Josephine," said her mother; "it's 
very true what Louis says, that there's no probability of war 
just now." 

" That may be, but Pierre will have to serve seven years, 
and who can tell how many wars there won't be in that time ? 
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And if there is no war, he is sure to be sent to Africa, where 
he may die of fever or of sunstroke, or be murdered by the 
Arabs ; and is he likely to keep as good and simple in the army, 
among so many bad soldiers, as he is now? Oh ! no, I fear not," 
and she again gave way to tears. 

" For your sake, Josephine, I am sorry that Pierre is drawn 
for a soldier," said Louis; "at the same time, I think it will do 
him good, polish him up a bit, and teach him a little more of 
the ways of the world" 

" How can you talk so, Louis ? the less he knows of it the 
better." 

" Well, you may think so, but I am sure the army will do 
him good." 

"Don't dispute about it, children," said their mother; "come 
to your dinner now, though I quite agree with Josephine, and 
am grieved to hear Louis talk as he has done this morning." 

" It is nothing, my mother, never mind," said Louis, 
embracing her ; " though we may have different opinions, we 
are all good friends just the same." 

They sat down to their homely meal, during which all did 
their best to cheer up poor Josephine, and make her forget her 
trouble. 

Before proceeding further with our story, it is necessary to 
relate a few particulars concerning the family to which we 
have just introduced our readers. 

Madame Laforce was the widow of a small but respectable 
tradesman, who had kept a shop in the Quartier St. Germain 
at Paris, and died while still young, some fifteen years ago. 
Ill-health having during the last few years of his life prevented 
him from attending to business, his affairs were found in an 
unsatisfactory state at his death. His widow, with her three 
children to provide for, was quite unable to pay off his debts, 
her little property was consequently seized by her husband's 
creditors, and she was obliged to retire to a wretched lodging. 
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where by the kindness of friends, and her own industry she 
managed to gain a livelihood. 

When her children grew up and were able to help her, she 
removed to the larger and better apartments where we have just 
seen her; she took in fine washing and needlework ; her eldest 
daughter, some three years before, had married a well-to-do and 
clever workman, Louis had regular employment as a carpenter 
and joiner, and Josephine was bonne or nursemaid at Madame 
St. Aubin's, a rich lady who lived in the Champs Elys^es. 
The old woman, Madame Plumier, had come to Paris to live 
with her daughter about two years ago. Her life had been a 
very stirring and eventful one, and she was now nearly ninety 
years of age. By birth a Breton, she had come early to Paris 
with her parents ; here she had witnessed all the horrors of the 
first revolution, her husband's head fell beneath the guillotine, 
and she with her sister escaped with difficulty from the capital, 
reaching Bretagne at last, after many hardships. Here in time 
she married a young farmer, who not long after was drawn by 
the relentless conscription of the First Napoleon and enrolled in 
the Grand Army, among whose ranks he took part in nearly all 
those campaigns in the various countries of Europe which have 
rendered the great Emperor's name so famous. He returned 
unhurt after the disastrous retreat from Moscow, but was 
severely wounded at Waterloo; he was then pensioned off" and 
lived happily with his wife for many peaceful years, till his death 
in 1840. Madame Plumier, who had only two children, a son 
and a daughter, afterwards resided with the former, a fisherman 
of St Malo ; he was unhappily drowned one stormy night while 
pursuing his calling at sea, and his mother, not wishing to 
be a burden to his widow, who had a large family to support, 
was only too glad to accept her daughter's urgent invitation to 
come and take up her abode with her at Paris. Pierre, the 
cousin alluded to in the conversation above, was the only son 
of a nephew of Madame Plumier. He lived with his father at 
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Dinan in Brittany, and had made Josephine's acquaintance 
during a visit to Paris some two years before. He had come 
to the capital to learn a trade, and during his stay there had 
been so much at Madame Laforce's lodgings, that he had 
become quite one of the family. He and Louis, who were 
about the same age, had worked together under the same 
employer, and though even then, they had some slight differ- 
ence of opinion on political and religious subjects, they were 
on the whole fast and sworn friends. Pierre, too, had won 
Josephine's heart ; all the family were pleased at the engage- 
ment, for a steadier or better-conducted young fellow could 
hardly have been found in all Paris, or the provinces. 



II 



CHAPTER II. 

A BRETON INTERIOR. 

** He tum'd and left the spot ; 
Oh ! do not deem him weak, 
For dauntless was the soldier's heart, 
Though tears were on his cheek. 
Go watch the foremost ranks 
In danger's dark career, 
Be sure the hand most daring there 
Has wiped away a tear." Old Song. 

No part of Brittany is more beautiful than the country round 
the picturesque old town of Dinan. It is charmingly diversi- 
fied, waving cornfields and rich pastures being intermingled 
with dark woods and steep and rugged heights. The river 
Ranee pursues its winding course through the loveliest scenery, 
its banks, now clothed with luxuriant foliage down to the 
water's edge, now rising into bare and lofty cliffs, relieved oc-^ 
casionally by stunted pine and coarse brushwood; here and there 
the river passes through some little village^ where it is crossed 
by a picturesque bridge, as at Lehon, where the magnificent re- 
mains of the noble Abbey Church, destroyed and desecrated at 
the Revolution, rise, a grand and conspicuous object among 
its white cottages ; sometimes a modern chateau looks down 
from some forest-covered height, upon the silver stream below, 
or a quaint old mill or rustic cabaret, with an old creaking sign- 
board, stands close to the river side, while the pedestrian, as he 
slowly walks along the path which skirts the stream, will 
now and then meet or overtake one or more horses dragging 
along a heavy barge, which probably he will observe to be the 
residence of some happy and contented family. 
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But on the other side of the great granite hill, on the crown and 
slopes of which the quaint old city is built, are villages too, as 
well as solitary houses and cottages scattered over the plain or 
hidden among the forests. These cottages are for the most 
part very humble and old fashioned dwellings, low buildings of 
one storey, oftener still consisting of only a ground floor with two 
or three rooms, in the larger of which a huge oven takes up 
nearly the whole of one side ; pigs, cocks and hens, accompanied 
by their little families, may often be observed by the passer-by 
to be as much at home on the clay floor of the untidy and un- 
savoury apartment, as its human occupants are. The most con- 
spicuous article of furniture is generally a spinning-wheel, while 
a large rough deal table and a few rickety chairs are to be 
found in every cottage. Though such uncleanly and uninviting 
dwellings are for the most part, unfortunately, the rule among 
the Breton peasantry, there are many and pleasing exceptions. 
Let us pay a visit to one of these, to the neat pretty cottage of the 
old peasant proprietor, Jacques Plumier, about a mile and a 
half from Dinan. Small indeed is the cottage, it is built of 
brick with thatched roof, and contains only two rooms ; the clay 
floor is well swept, scarcely a speck of dust can be seen on it, 
the kitchen utensils which hang over the great open fire place 
are bright and polished ; the tables and chairs, though they look 
so old that they must surely have descended from the days of 
the ** Grand Monarque," outliving all the revolutions which 
France has suffered since his reign, have evidently been care- 
fully mended by an experienced joiner. On one side of the 
fire place stands a comfortable and more modern-looking arm- 
chair, provided too with a cushion. On the walls are some 
gaudy prints, in which bright colours take the place of correct 
drawing and good taste ; there is an old portrait of Louis XVI., 
another of Charles X., proving that this house, like so many in 
Brittany, belongs to a Royalist family ; there are, too, several 
pictures of Napoleon surrounded by his generals, who are arrayed 
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in all the colours of the rainbow, and who are generally regarding 
with satisfaction a battle-field strewn with the dead and dying. 
In one corner of the room is a crucifix with a btnitier * under it, 
and in the other an almanack, which gives little information 
except the names of the Saints, of which there is conveniently 
one for every day in the year. On a shelf are ranged some half- 
dozen very old and much-worn books. 

The inner room is smaller, almost the only furniture it 
contains are two beds, of which the coverings are clean and 
white. 

A remarkably tidy and well-kept garden surrounds the 
cottage. There are beautiful rose-trees in full bloom, a honey- 
suckle is trained to climb up over the door and window, tall 
holly-hocks and brilliant sunflowers stand just before the little 
gate ; there are, too, a few beds of geraniums and fuchsias, as 
well as violets and mignonette. A kitchen garden adjoins the 
flower garden ; here are cabbages in abundance, onions, garlic, 
endive, celery, and potatoes, a few raspberry and gooseberry 
bushes, and some carefully-tended strawberry beds ; behind 
this again is a little patch of ground, on part of which some 
corn is growing, the other portion is grass, and here a small 
cow is grazing. Built up against the cottage is a low out-house, 
containing a stable for the cow, and a sty for two fat pigs. 
The owner of this property is evidently a well-to-do peasant ; 
let us hasten to introduce him to our readers. He is sitting 
now in the armchair beside the fire place ; we cannot see his 
face, for it is buried in his hands ; some great sorrow has come 
upon the poor man — what is it ? 

The conscription is the cause of his trouble — that conscrip- 
tion which is a curse to the French peasantry, and has so often 
blighted the industry of the nation. Jacques Plumier had just 
heard the sad news that his only son Pierre had been drawn 
for the army. Pierre was his joy, and the pride, the support of 
* Vessel for holy water common in Roman Catholic families. 
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his declining years, the mainstay of the little household ; it was 
owing to Pierre's diligence, steadiness, and perseverance that 
the cottage was kept so neat and tidy, that the pretty garden 
looked so trim and was so productive ; it was through Pierre's 
savings that a cow was grazing in the little field, and two pigs 
were grunting in the sty. Pierre had lost his mother when he 
was quite a boy— a heavy blow had her death been to both 
husband and son — but Pierre had ever since devoted himself 
with affectionate solicitude to his father, attended to all his 
wants, nursed him in sickness, and worked hard that he might 
have to labour less. He had only left him during the time 
that he went to Paris to learn his trade, and an anxious period 
that was for the loving father ; but Pierre returned uncomipted 
from the capital, and now he worked even harder than before. 
He was apprenticed to one of the best cabinet-makers in Dinan, 
from whom he received very good wages. Morning and even- 
ing he was able to attend to the garden and the field, which 
his father would work at too when he was at home, but he also 
had regular employment at a nursery-garden a little outside 
the town. A happier, more innocent life than that of this 
father and son, it would be impossible to conceive. Since 
Pierre's visit to Paris, his prospects, too, had considerably 
brightened, through his engagement to Josephine Laforce, to 
whom he was devotedly attached. In a few months it had been 
settled that the wedding should take place, for Pierre was quite 
able to support a wife now ; they were to live at the same 
cottage with old Jacques Plumier, who was looking forward 
with pleasure to welcoming his daughter-in-law to her new 
home. 

Josephine's prospects were indeed especially bright and 
happy. Pierre was so good, so steady, so pious, his complete 
devotion to his father proved the affectionate nature of his 
character. All had combined to favour the future. of the young 
afJianced couple, 
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And now the ruthless conscription, which had certainly been 
looked forward to with some apprehension by Pierre, had sud- 
denly blighted all their hopes. For seven long years Pierre 
would have to serve in the army, and until they were past he 
and Josephine could not be united in marriage, and who dare 
predict what might happen during that time ? How would his 
father, who was now getting old, and often was afflicted with 
rheumatism, be able alone to cultivate the little garden and 
plot of ground ? and if he should fall sick, who would there be 
to nurse him and attend to him, as Pierre had done so tenderly 
when he had been ill before ? Yes, indeed, a sore trouble had 
fallen upon the inmates of this little Breton cottage. 

Poor Jacques Plumier sat with his face buried in his hands. 
He had just heard the bad news, every minute he was expect- 
ing his son to return home. It was a bright summer evening, 
the sun was pouring golden rays through the little casement, 
they fell upon the long silvery hair of the venerable peasant, 
they lighted up the bright-coloured prints upon the wall, and 
seemed like messengers from heaven sent to cheer the old 
man's heart, and to remind him that " to every cloud there is a 
silver lining." 

Then he heard the latch of the garden-gate, immediately after 
the door opened, and Pierre stood before him. The old man 
raised his head, his eyes were full of tears as they gazed up at 
his darling son. 

Pierre was a good-looking lad, rather over twenty, with 
pleasing though not handsome features. His countenance was 
bright and intelligent, and no one could fail to be struck with 
the gentle and kindly look which beamed from his dark eyes. 
He was dressed in the rough, brown home-spun serge of the 
Breton peasantry, and wore a blue cloth cap, which he took 
off and threw down on the table when he entered the room. 
For a few moments not a word was said ; Pierre looked grave 
and sad, but there was no indication on his face of that 
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thorough despair which seemed to have taken possession of the 
old man's mind. Youth is generally hopeful, and looks at the 
bright side of everything. Pierre spoke at last, but he could 
not repress a sigh. 

" Well ! my father, you have heard the news, for ill-tidings, 
we all know, fly fast enough ; alas ! alas 1 it is bad indeed 
Seven years service in the army for me — not that I mind that, 
you know, for every Frenchman should love to be a soldier. 
I am quite ready to fight for my country, but then what will 
you do, father, all that time ? And poor Josephine, how sorry 
she will be. Seven years to wait before we can be married, 
and no one to help you to keep up the garden and our field, 
which look so nice and tidy now ! " 

A sob from the old man interrupted him. 

" Cheer up, father ! " said Pierre in a happier tone. " Cheer 
up ; perhaps after all, it won't be so bad for you ; we have plenty 
of kind neighbours and friends. There is Etienne, who is always 
so good-natured and ready to do me a good turn, he felt quite 
sure he would be drawn by the conscription, and he has got 
off and is so pleased at it I shall ask him to come in and 
help you now and then. I know he will, for since we were 
three years old, he and I have been like brothers ; then old 
Jeannette, who does not live half a kilometre off, will come and 
do you little services if you want them ; perhaps, too, I may 
be quartered near, and can come and see you occasionally. 
Won't you like to see me in the red trousers, father, with a 
kepi on my head, and a chassepot too ? How smart I shall 
look ! " 

" Oh Pierre," cried the old man, " I can't bear to think of 
parting with you ! Can't we get a substitute ? Can we not sell 
this piece of land that you and I have worked so hard to pur- 
chase ; the cow too, and the pigs, and so buy you off? " 

" No, father," said Pierre, " even if we sold them all, we 
should not have enough — if the cottage and garden which we 
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rent now were our own— and I hoped we should one day be 
able to purchase them — then we might, but I would hardly 
consent to it It is best as it is. It is sad to have lo give up 
my good place at M. Cazales', he is so grieved about it, that I 
believe if business were only a little better, he would get me a 
substitute himself, but he says, happen what may, when the 
seven years are over, he will take me back at the same wages 
or perhaps even higher ones ; then I shall have my soldier's pay 
you know, which I can send you, small as it is, though perhaps 
you won't be so badly off after all, my father." 

" But seven years of a soldier's life, Pierre. Ah ! I know what 
it is, for I have served ; you will be corrupted, my boy, you will 
lose your religion, you will become perhaps wild and dissolute, 
like so many of our lads. And then, — if we should have war." 

" If we had war, I hope I should fight like a brave Frenchman, 
father, and if I fell fighting for my country — well — yes, it would 
be sad for you — but it is a glorious death, father, you know, 
you have often said so yourself, when you took me on 
your knee when I was a little boy, and told me all the 
stories about Napoleon and his battles, and pointed the 
great emperor out to me in those pictures on the walls. 
And then, my father, if I were to fall, the good God would 
provide for you, I shall pray to Him for you every day. 
He surely will hear me, so don't despair, good father," he said 
as he got up and affectionately kissed the old man on both 
cheeks, though he could not repress the tear which glistened in 
his own eyes. " And as to war, I don't think there's any chance 
of it ; every one talks of a long peace. Only yesterday I read in 
the Pttit Journal^ which Etienne lent me, that a great English 
minister had said in the parliament that never had the prospects 
of Europe been more peaceful than at present One might 
perliaps have to go and put down the revolutionary canaille at 
Paris, but our emperor seems to know how to keep them in 
order ! " 

c 
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'^ God grant there may be peace/' sighed the old man, '^ and 
may He bless and protect you, my son, in peace as well as in 
war ! As to me, it matters not much, dark and dreary will my 
life be without you to cheer me, Pierre, but I shall try to live, 
that when the seven years are over I may welcome you home 
again, and keep up the cottage and garden as well as I can for 
you and Josephine to live in when you are married* When 
shall you have to go ? " 

" To-morrow, father, the conscripts have to leave for Rennes, 
a short time indeed wherein to arrange our affairs and say 
farewell to our friends." 

" Alas ! alas ! and to-morrow I am to lose you, my son,'* 
said the father, again burying his face in his hands. 

" It is indeed so, father, but now I must write a letter to 
my good Josephine, to tell her the sad news ; poor girl, how 
sorry she'll be, it will almost break her heart, when she gets 
the letter," sighed Pierre. 

There was a large congregation at the six o'clock service in 
the Cathedral of Dinan next morning, among them Pierre and 
his father, knelt reverently side by side. When should they 
again unite together in the worship of the Church ? The future 
was dark and uncertain, but heart-broken as old Plumier was, 
and though poor Pierre felt sad and disappointed at the sudden 
dispersion of all his happy prospects, both were comforted and 
strengthened by the renewed hope and firmer faith which 
during their prayers took possession of their hearts; they 
left the building with brighter faces, and spirits somewhat less 
heavily burdened, than when they entered it 

Father and son then took a stroll together through the 
beautiful garden at the back of the Cathedral, and gazed down 
from the terrace, formerly the ramparts of the old town, on 
the lovely prospect below. Far beneath them wound the 
river Ranee in a clear bright stream, its banks overshadowed 
by dark trees and crossed just below the terrace by the lofty 
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arches of a grand and beautiful viaduct ; beyond rose a line of 
brown rugged cliffs and heights, their sides clothed with green, 
and dotted with homesteads and cottages, while immediately be- 
neath were clustered the quaint old houses of the city strag- 
gling down towards the water's edge, and an antique bridge 
which traversed the river to the left, close to a quay where 
several boats were moored, all combining to compose a grand 
and very striking picture. 

Father and son had often gazed on that view before, now 
they both bent silently over the parapet of one of the old 
towers looking down on the scene below; in a few short 
hours Pierre would have to cross that viaduct on his way 
to Rennes, and poor old Plumier would be alone in the 
world. 

" We must soon part now, father," said Pierre, " I am glad 
we have been able to go to church together once more ; I 
don't feel quite so sad as I did before, but still I am troubled 
about you, father ; you musn't work too hard, never mind if 
the garden isn't quite so trim as it is now, and take care you 
don't get an attack of rheumatism when the winter comes on. 
I shall >vrite you a great many letters and send you all the 
money I can. If peace continues, too, I am sure to get leave 
to come and see you now and then, before the seven years 
are over, and even if I'm quartered too far off to come, they 
won't seem very long to either of us." 

" God's will be done, Pierre," said the old man, ** I am re- 
signed to it now. How often shall I pray Him to protect 
you, my boy, and to keep you in the right way." 

" I shan't be without companions, father, for several of our 
Dinan lads, many of them honest and steady fellows, have 
been drawn in the conscription, and will be going with me, — 
at ten o'clock we start." 

At that moment their conversation was interrupted by the 
appearance of the venerable Curd of the Cathedral, who had 

c 2 
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come up to say farewell to Pierre. It was he who had baptized 
him and administered to him his First Communion. He had 
always taken an interest and pride in the youth on account of 
his good moral conduct and religious disposition. He had 
been grieved, too, when he heard of the trouble which had so 
suddenly fallen upon Pierre and his fetlier, and was glad to profit 
by this opportunity of finding them both together, to express 
his sympathy and affection. 

" My good Pierre,** he said, " I am sorry indeed to hear 
that we must lose you, and that all your happy prospects should 
be so sadly clouded. I have no doubt, however, that you will 
do credit to us in Brittany by serving as a brave soldier, should 
occasion require it, and by proving, too, that a soldier is none 
the less brave who is not ashamed to own himself a Christian. 
Remember, Pierre, that you will be exposed to greater tempta- 
tions and trials now, than even those you had to undeigo at 
Paris, but never be afraid to confess that you are the servant 
of Jesus Christ ; be as brave and steadfast a soldier in His army 
as in that of France and the emperor." 

" Ah ! Monsieur le Curk^^ said Pierre, " I know that those 
temptations you speak of will not be the least of the trials now 
in store for me. God give me strength to stand firm in the 
faith ! But, Monsieur le Curi, you will come and see my father 
sometimes, will you not, and comfort him when he is sad and 
downcast about me ? He will want cheering now and then, 
and none can do that better than you can, I know." 

" Yes, Pierre, I won't forget him, I promise you. Remember, 
Jacques, you must come or send for me whenever I can do you 
a service ; don't be modest about it. It's the duty of us clergy 
to be the servants of all, and especially to minister to the poor 
and to those who are in sorrow or distress." 

" Thank you. Monsieur le Curk ; thank you," said Jacques 
Plumier through his tears ; " you will pray for Pierre sometimes, 
will you not?" 
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" Yes, Jacques, indeed I will ; but now, Pierre, I must say 
farewell ; may God bless you, my boy 1 and bring you back to 
your native town in peace and safety I" 

Pierre knelt down and took off his cap, while the venerable 
man placed his hands on his head, and blessed him. The good 
priest then shook hands warmly with both father and son, and 
turned away. 

Three hours after Pierre, together with some twenty or thirty 
other conscripts, some loudly singing patriotic songs rather out 
of tune, to drown their sorrow, others walking silently, with bent 
heads and tearful eyes, were crossing the viaduct on their way 
to Rennes. There were many sad hearts in Dinan that morn- 
ing ; weeping mothers, sorrowing fathers, disconsolate sisters, 
but none perhaps felt the separation more keenly than old 
Jacques Plumier, as he still stood on the terrace overlooking 
the Ranee, watching the band of conscripts as they crossed the 
bridge and ascended the steep hill on the opposite side. When 
they reached the last turn of the road, which would hide them 
from view, Pierre stopped and waved his handkerchief as a 
farewell signal to his father, who replied by doing the same ; 
then the band of conscripts vanished out of sight, and the poor 
old man walked sadly and slowly home to his lonely cottage. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

A PARISIAN WORKSHOP. 

** Then in content possess your hearts 
Unenvious of each other's lot ; 
For those which seem the easiest parts 
Have travail which ye reckon not. 
And he is happiest, bravest, best. 
Who from the task within his span 
Earns for himself his evening rest. 
And an increase of good for man." — Lord Houghton. 

Louis Laforce had regular work and wages in a large esta- 
blishment in the Faubourg St. Antoine. There of course he was 
thrown much into the society of other young men, the majority 
of whom were as gay, thoughtless, and irreligious as Parisian 
workmen usually are. Here, too, his brother-in-law Camille 
worked, thus he and Louis were a great deal in each other's com- 
pany. Camille was an excellent workman, clever, and possess- 
ing admirable taste, and was therefore a perfect treasure to his 
employer, he was a good-natured and on the whole a kind- 
hearted man ; but in politics he was a fiery Republican, and in 
religion a free-thinker, and never lost an opportunity of express- 
ing these sentiments. He had once been imprisoned for six 
months for taking part in an insurrection : he was on intimate 
tenns with all the democratic leaders in France, and was closely 
watched by the police. Numbers of his companions in M. 
G^rome's workshops shared his opinions, a great many of 
whom were far more violent and dangerous than Camille, for 
love of his work, and esteem for his employer, kept him steady 
and quiet on the whole. His wife too, the good Clotilde, had 
great influence over him ; she often was the means of keeping 
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him out of mischief by preventing him, though with difficulty, 
from attending revolutionary clubs and seditious meetings. 

About a fortnight after the commencement of our story, some 
twenty or more workmen were conversing with great animation 
in one of the large rooms in M. Chrome's establishment. Every 
now and then, one would leave the work in which he was en- 
gaged, spring on to a chair or table, and violently gesticulate ; 
so loud indeed were their voices, and so wild and violent their 
gestures, that a foreigner would imagine that they were quar- 
relling, and must soon come to blows^ Such, however, was 
not exactly the case, for the French are more excitable, more 
easily affected, and more demonstrative than any other nation. 

Both Camille and Louis were among these workmen. 

A short coarse-looking man of about forty, in a ragged blouse 
and a very dirty cap, who had mounted on to a table in the 
middle of the room, was declaiming with great volubility. 

" Comrades," said he, *^how long is this to go on ? Are we 
always to work for these rich, who grind us down and make us 
labour like horses, keeping all the profits to themselves, and 
always refusing to increase our wages, while they are gaining 
millions of francs, from the sweat of our brows ? Let them work 
themselves if they want to make money, or let them divide the 
profits with us ! Look here, friends, what these capitalists are, 
they have wealth and they oppress those who have none. And 
what right have they to their money ? To possess it, all the 
trouble they have had is to be bom into the world ! And as 
to us, what do we get ? Why wages ; but wages are dependence, 
slavery, and often not sufficient to buy bread. Come, take 
heart ! let us get out of this wretched position. The means are 
simple enough, we are the more numerous ; well, we must in- 
timidate the rich, we must intimidate the government, and make 
it tax the rich to the half of their revenue, which sum riiust be 
devoted to the relief of the workmen. To do this we shall 
have to endure privation, to maintain a struggle, but we shall 
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conquer, and then — the future is the people's. Moreover, my 
friends, I have one other bit of advice to give you. Mistrust 
workmen who espouse the cause of their masters. They are 
spies ; you have some such among you, I know," he added, look- 
ing round in a suspicious manner, and glancing slyly at Louis. 

A\^c have already hinted that Louis was slightly imbued with 
the prevalent democratic ideas, but he was a good honest woiic- 
man, he esteemed and respected his employer, and had no 
great faith in the absurd opinions of the Socialists and Com- 
munists. I'he speaker, who had only made his appearance in 
the workshop about a week ago, and had already sown the 
seeds of discontent and sedition in many hearts, had already 
inspired Louis with disgust, for on the previous evening he had 
expressed himself strongly, when Clement Roux had been 
airing some of his ridiculous notions on the equal division of 
property, the abolition of religion, and such like. Louis now 
perceived that the remark about a spy was meant for him. 
His blood was up at once ; he threw down his tools, and rushed 
up to the orator. 

" What do you mean by calling me a spy ? " he exclaimed in 
a rage. 

" I mentioned no one. Monsieur Louis Laforce : he who 
excuses, sometimes accuses himself." 

" Insolent rascal!" cried Louis, springing on to the table, "Til 
teach you — " 

" Compose yourself, Louis," said Camille, taking his brother-in- 
law by the arm, " perhaps Clement did not mean you, after alL" 

"Yes he did, let us fight it out, Camille," said Louis, trying 
to disengage himself from the grasp of his relative. 

" Fight," said Clement, as he got down from the table and 
turned away trembling, " No ! we of the International are men 
of peace, we do not love violence : if the Citizen Laforce is not 
of our opinion, let him refiite my arguments by reasons ; blows 
of the fist are not such, by any means ! " 
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" Accepted," said Louis, as he gazed contemptuously down 
on his opponent. " What do you take us for, when you talk all 
that nonsense against our employer, just because he has got 
money ? Do you think we are so stupid as not to understand, 
that if he had no money, he couldn't give us work ? For my part 
I wish he had a great deal more, because if he were richer, he 
could employ more workmen. Do you imagine that he buries 
his money ? Doesn't it pass from his pocket into those of his 
men? You ask what right he has to this money,— why he gained 
it by selling the articles which we make, and which he pays us 
for making. Instead of abusing him because he has made a 
fortune, we should do much better if we put some of our wages 
into the Savings* Bank, and then we might be capitalists like 
him. I don't say we should be as rich — that doesn't always 
happen — but he began by being a workman, as we are now, 
some forty years ago, and as he was clever and not lazy, nor 
fond of wasting his time, making silly speeches to fill other 
people with discontent, like Clement Roux there, his master at 
last took him into partnership, and then by degrees he has be- 
come what he is to-day. Some of us perhaps may succeed in 
being like him, and all can at least save something, if we are 
industrious, to leave to our sons, and if they don't become rich, 
perhaps our grandsons may. The rich are very often the 
children or grandchildren of the poor — God preserve me, then, 
from cursing the rich, for by doing so I might be cursing my 
own children or grandchildren ! " 

" All very fine," mumbled Roux, " but it does not prevent 
the humiliation we must endure at having to receive wages, and 
being in these men's pay." 

" Stuff and nonsense," exclaimed Louis, " isn't everybody in 
the pay of somebody else ? Is not the doctor in the pay of his 
patients and the lawyer of his clients, while the professor, the 
judge, and the officer are in the pay of the government. And 
you, Monsieur Clement, who come here to sow discord and 
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make us discontented with our wages, are not you in the pay 
of the International ? " 

This was hitting the right nail on the head, Roux looked 
somewhat confused and stuttered out something about those 
who were not friends of the people, but who supported the 
interest of the rich. The majority of the workmen were on Louis' 
side ; still there were a few who sympathized with the 
Communists, the dispute however Was suddenly interrupted by 
the hurried entrance ot a young workman who had just 
returned from taking some chairs to a grand mansion in the 
Champs Elysdcs. 

" News ! my friends, important news ! " he exclaimed, waving 
a newspaper in his hand. "The last edition of the GauloisT* 

" What is it, Paul ? " all eagerly cried out 

" Why nothing more nor less than that we are likely to go to 
war with Prussia ! " 

" War with Prussia ! Bravo, bravo ! " shouted nearly all the 
workmen, throwing up their caps in the air, and abandoning their 
tools in the excitement of the moment. " Good news indeed ! 
Why I will cry * Vive VEmpereitr^ for once," remarked one of 
the most democratic of the party. 

" For my part," said Camille, " I don't see what there is to 
rejoice about War will make everything dearer, many of us 
will be drawn by the conscription, and have to leave our work, 
as well as our homes and families ! I am for peace, I am ! " 

" You, a Frenchman, Camille, and not in favour of war ! " 
said an enthusiastic young Bonapartist. " Vive FEmpereur! 
A bas Bismarck ! In a fortnight we shall be at Berlin." 

"But the war is not declared yet," said Camille, "and 
perhaps there'll be none after all. This is the first I have 
heard about it What is the cause, and whence comes the 
rumour? After all it may turn out to be a false report. 
Come Paul, get on the table, and read us your GauioisJ*^ 

Paul did so. The story is well known to us, it is now a 
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matter of history. It was the first intimation of the storm 
which was about to burst over Europe. A Prussian prince 
was a candidate for the crown of Spain. France could not 
stand this supposed insult, and a despatch had been sent to 
Berlin demanding that the prince's candidature should be with- 
drawn, or war would be the alternative. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WAR. 

" Boys and girls, 
And women that would groan to sec a child 
Pull off an insect's leg, all read of war, 
The l>est amusement for our morning's meal. 
The poor wretch who has leam'd his only prayers 
Kruni curses, who knows scarcely words enough 
To ask a blessing from his heavenly Father, 
liecomes a fluent phrascman, absolute 
And technical in victories and defeats. 
And all our dainty terms for fratricide, 
As if the soldier died without a wound. 
As if the fibres of this godlike frame 
Were gored without a pang." Coleridge. 

It was the evening of the 15th July; Madame Lafoice was 
busy at her work. Her old mother sat knitting mechanically 
in her chair. Ix)uis' quick step was heard on the stairs, and 
flushed with excitement he suddenly burst into the room. 

"It's true! quite true, mother!" he exclaimed, "we shall 
have war, the minister has announced it in the chamber, the 
reserves are called out, the Emperor starts for the frontier in a 
few days, and in a fortnight our brave army will be at Berlin, 
bravo ! " 

" Alas ! alas ! " groaned Madame Laforce, as she dropped 
into a chair and clasped her hands, " this is sad news : how can 
you rejoice, Louis, when you must know, that however 
victorious we may be, thousands of lives must be sacrificed ? 

"Oh, but it is a grand thing to die for the country, my 
mother ; it will all be for the glory of France ! The Prussians 
have been so insolent too, our honour could not stand it any 
longer. It won't be a long war, I assure you, in a month's 
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time we shall have peace, and the Rhine for our north-eastern 
frontier.'* 

" Louis ! Louis," said the old grandmother, " I have twice 
seen the Prussians at Paris; God grant that I may not see 
them here again ! who knows how this war may end ? " 

"Never fear, grandmother, the Prussians will not be 
allowed to set foot on French territory, I can assure you." 

The door opened again and Josephine entered; her eyes 
were red with crjung; she threw herself down into a chair, 
and for a long time her sobs prevented her from speaking. 

"Alas! this wicked war," she sighed, "poor Pierre, he is 
sure now to have to go and fight ; perhaps, too, he will be killed 
by those evil Prussians. Who would have thought it a month 
ago ? Don't you remember telling us, Louis, that there seemed 
no chance of war ? " 

" Oh, yes ! I remember it, sister, but in these days political 
events change very rapidly, peace one day, war the next. You 
ought to be glad, Josephine, perhaps Pierre will distinguish 
himself on the field, and become a general ; who knows ? I 
think I shall volunteer myself." 

" No ! no, Louis," said his mother with a shudder, " your 
duty is not to go and fight the Prussians, but to stay at home 
and protect me and your sister and grandmother." 

" We shall see, mother, we shall see ! " said Louis. 

"I could scarcely make my way here, mother," said Josephine; 
" all the streets and boulevards are crowded with people, the 
whole population seems to be out of doors. They are shouting 
* A Berlin I d Berlin ! Vive la guerre I A bas Bismarck^ and 
singing the Marseillaise and Mourirpour la Fatrie, I never saw 
such an excitement; I was quite frightened, I assure you. Then 
to think that all should be rejoicing, when so many must be 
slain, and what for? Just for an idea ! " 

" You are not a true patriot, Josephine," said her brother re- 
proachfully. " I can't stay in such gloomy society, I shall go 
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out and join the crowd, and sing the Marseillaise too. Adieu 
for tlic present," and taking up his cap, Louis ran out as 
f|ui(:kly as he had come in. 

" I hope the boy won't voUintecr,"said Madame Laforce rather 
anxiously after he had left. 

" Oh no ! don't fear it," said her mother, " he is too fond of 
you to do so without your consent ; he is a good lad, though 
lightheartcd and somewhat headstrong. I only fear lest he 
should be led astray by Camille." 

" But Camille does not approve of the war, grandmother," 
said Josephine ; " he is a democrat, and thinks that whatever 
the government of the Emperor does must be wrong, moreover 
he says, that the war will ruin trade, and that many men will be 
out of work in consequence." 

" I am glad to be able to agree with Camille for once," said 
Madame Laforce. '' I am told, too, that the other day, Louis 
spoke up bravely and sensibly against a Socialist workman at M. 
G^rome's and was much applauded by his steadier comrades, 
though some will, I fear, owe him a grudge in consequence." 

" Well, I must return to my mistress now, mother," said 
Josephine, " but I forgot to tell you that I heard from Pierre 
yesterday from Rennes, where he is in garrison. He wrote 
very cheerfully, but the war was not decided on then, only 
rumoured." 

" Should his regiment join the army of the Rhine, he must 
pass through Paris ; and we shall perhaps see him," remarked 
Madame Laforce. 

" Ah ! I hope so," said Josephine, " still for my part Fd 
rather he remained where he is now, — ^poor Pierre ! it was sad 
indeed his having to leave his old father, and their little cottage 
and garden, in which he took so much pride, and his work and 
his good master, and that directly after this terrible war should 
break out Poor dear Pierre, may God protect you ! " sighed 
the girl 
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" May He protect him and all our brave soldiers,*' said her 
mother fervently. " But Josephine, I hear the omnibus coming, 
you must not walk home in this crowd, so good night ! " 

" Alas ! our poor France," said the grandmother, when 
Josephine had gone, " hard times are in store for us all. For 
my part I shan't live much longer to see them ; but for you, 
Marie, and my grandchildren, I grieve indeed." 

" Yes, I am sorry for dear Josephine and the good Pierre," 
replied her daughter, "but as he has only just joined the 
army, it is possible he may not be engaged at all, especially if 
Louis should be right, and the war soon over." 

" I fear Louis will be wrong," sighed the grandmother. 

It can easily be imagined that not much work was done next 
day at M. Chrome's establishment. The men were in a state of 
intense excitement The noise of their tongues was positively 
deafening. A large majority of course were in favour of the 
war, those who differed on other political points, agreeing in 
this. Still there were a few strongly opposed to it, and among 
them was Camille. Louis and the young Bonapartist were its 
most zealous advocates. That any power could resist the arms of 
France seemed to them impossible. 

"Should we be victorious," said Camille, "the Imperial 
Government will become so popular, that there will be no 
chance of a republic, for perhaps the next fifty years ; if we are 
beaten we shall then be tyrannized over by foreign despots, 
instead of a French one." 

" We can't be beaten, it is impossible," remarked Louis ; " he 
who says we can is no patriot." 

" No one who knows me can doubt my patriotism, my brother- 
in-law ; still I do think it possible," replied Camille. 

" Listen, my friends," said a very quiet and rather elderly 
workman, one of the steadiest and most industrious hands in 
the place. " I have lived much in Germany ; last year I was in 
Prussia. I know the army of that country well, its discipline, its 
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spirit, its generals ; I saw something of the war of 1866. I 
wouldn't mind laying a wager, that ere three months elapse the 
Prussian army will be besieging Paris." 

If the Prussians had really been before the walls, and had 
fired a shell into the midst of M. Gcrome's workmen, it would 
hardly have caused greater excitement and consternation than 
these words did. All left their work ; some rushed up to the 
speaker, shaking their fists in his face. He was called a traitor, 
a Prussian spy, and a hundred other opprobrious names. 

" Turn him out ! turn him out ! We won't have a Prussian 
spy here," shouted a score of voices. 

" I am no Prussian spy, nor traitor either," said the man 
calmly, ** I only speak what I believe to be the truth, and I 
hope I shall fight the Prussians as bravely as any of you, when 
they come before the walls." ' 

These words by no means appeased the angrier members of 
the company, who were about to lay violent hands on their 
companion, whose name was Antoine Meunier. But Louis 
and Camille, who were determined to see fair play, espoused 
his cause, though Louis was as opposed to his sentiments, and 
as indignant with him for uttering them, as any of his fellow- 
workmen. 

" Of course we shall all be enrolled in the National Guard 
now," remarked Louis. 

" I doubt whether the Government will dare to put arms in 
our hands," said Camille. 

" If they do, we shall find other enemies to turn them 
against besides the Prussians, I think," said Clement Roux 
bitterly. 

" Not unlikely," laughed Camille. 

On the 19th July war was formally declared by France 
against Prussia. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ALONE IN THE WORLD. 

** The woods and winds with sudden wail 
Tell all the same unvaried tale ; 
I\'£ none to smile when I am free, 
And when I sigh, to sigh with me. 
Yet in my dreams a form I view, 
That thinks on me and loves me too ; 
I start, and when the vision's flown 
I weep that I am all alone.'* H. Kirke White. 

It was now more than a month since Pierre had joined the 
army, and poor Jacques Plumier had been left quite alone in 
his solitary cottage. It had been a dreary time for him, cheered 
though he had frequently been by a letter from Pierre, who 
always wrote in good spirits, tr)'ing as best he could to com- 
fort his father in his absence. The neighbours had been kind 
and friendly ; Etienne would often come of an evening, when 
his day's work was done, to help old Plumier in the garden and 
the field, for love of his good comrade Pierre, while old Jean- 
nette occasionally came in to tidy up the rooms oi his cottage. 
Sad iand lonely as he was, the old man was grateful for these 
kindnesses ; he was beginning to get a little reconciled to his 
fate, when rumours of war came to his ear, and, as we all know, 
these rumours in a very short time became stem facts — facts 
which well-nigh broke the poor father's heart. Then came a 
letter from Pierre breathing courage and spirit in every line. 
He was burning with all a soldier's ardour to distinguish him- 
self in the coming war, and longing for the hourly expected 
orders for his regiment to leave Rennes for the eastern frontier. 
He urged his father to be of good cheer, and not to fret about 
him. He hoped ere long to become an officer, and trusted 
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th.it he should escape the Prussian bullets ; but if he did fidl| 
it would be a beautiful death to die for France, and his fither 
must not sorrow for him, for he was quite willing to lay down 
his life for his country. '* God will protect you, dear fiitfaeri" 
he wrote, '^ should I be slain. He won't suffer you to starve, 
I am sure ; so be of good courage, and don't grieve about me:" 

On the morning of the 3rd of August, a fortnight after 
receiving this letter, Jacques Plumier strolled into Dinan to sell 
some vegetables at the market, to gossip with a friend or 
two, and learn if there was any news of the war ; for people were 
already beginning to think it strange that after all the boasts of 
being at Berlin in a fortnight, that time had already elapsed, 
and even the frontier was not yet crossed by the French 
army. 

Plumier noticed several flags waving in the suburbs, and 
more people than usual standing outside the Hotel de Bretagne ; 
when he got into the town itself, and reached the Mairie, he 
l)erccived at once, from the unusual excitement, flags flying 
everywhere, and groups collected together, reading printed 
bills on the walls, that something extraordinary had occurred. 
Dinan was quite enfcte^ banners and flags were being displayed 
from all windows. Joining one of the groups, Plumier read the 
well-known proclamation of the emperor, in which he mentions 
the bombardment of Saarbrouk, the Prince Imperial's baptism of 
lire, and the first employment of that destructive engine of war 
the mitrailleuse. So confidently worded was this document, 
and in such glowing colours was the first success described by 
every one he met, that old Jacques became quite cheerful too, 
and really believed that the war would all be over before Pierre 
could reach the Rhine frontier, and that when he did arrive 
there, it would be only to be comfortably quartered in some 
German family, and to receive his share of the spoils. 

After chatting with some friends in a cafe and smoking his 
pipe, he returned home in better spirits than he had been since 
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the fatal day of the conscription, when Pierre had drawn that 
unlucky number which had obliged him to leave his quiet 
cottage for a military life. 

He did not go into the town again that week, but busied 
himself in his garden and his field ; he gazed at the pictures on 
the walls of the great battles and victories of Napoleon L, and 
fancied that the nephew was already surpassing the brave deeds 
of the uncle- Thus the week passed away till Sunday morning, 
when he started off as usual to church ; it was a chilly, showery 
day for August, and Jacques did not feel in quite such good 
spirits. On his way he fell in with old Jeannette. " I was in town 
last night," she said, " and there were strange rumours about 
the war, some said one thing and some another ; a man just 
come from St. Malo declared we had been defeated by the 
Prussians, but the noisy landlord of the cafe in the Place des 
Champs said it was not true, but that, on the contrary, we had won 
a great victory. We shall hear the truth this morning, I hope." 

Jacques had such implicit confidence in the French arms, that 
he did not feel at all discouraged by these conflicting runiours ; 
they trudged on together into Dinan, chatting about the weather 
and the crops, and above all about Pierre and his prospects, till 
passing under the old gateway they soon found themselves 
before the Mairie, where an immense crowd was assembled 
reading the telegrams affixed to the walls. The throng was so 
great that the old people could not get near enough to read for 
themselves, but as bad news travels fast and never improves on 
its journey, they heard how the French had suffered a great 
defeat at AVeissenburg, that their territory was invaded, and that 
besides a general and many officers, thousands were .slain. 
With a heavy heart Jacques Plumier turned away to the church 
close by, where he prayed very fervently for success to the French 
cause, but more earnestly still that his son might be shielded 
from all danger and once more restored to his father's arms. 

That Sunday was a sad day for France. In the early morn- 
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ing the people of Dinan read of the disaster at Weissenbuxg, in 
the afternoon came a fresh telegram from the Emperor stating 
that Marshal MacMahon had suffered a defeat, and relating 
the catastrophe of Worth, while in the evening appeared an 
appeal from the Empress, asserting that all was not lost, but 
that the country demanded great sacrifices. Dinan was gloomy 
indeed, hearts were heavy and faces sad, none could be heavier 
or sadder than that of Jacques Plumier as in the dusk he 
slowly retraced his steps to his cottage. 

Till very late that night noisy groups of workmen paraded the 
town, shouting the Marseillaise. Early next morning there was a 
special ser\'ice in the Cathedral for the army, and to pray for 
victory to the arms of France. There was scarcely standing-room 
in the large building, and such a deep silence while all these 
Breton wives, mothers, sisters, and fathers were devoutly praying 
for their dear ones exposed on the deadly battle-field and for 
success to their countr/s cause, that one might hear a pin drop 
in that vast church. Jacques Plumier was among the congrega- 
tion : deeply earnest were his prayers to the one great Father in 
Heaven for the safety of his son and for the victory of the French 
army. 

The old man's troubles were not at an end yet, for next day 
the good Etienne came to tell him that he had volunteered ; 
indeed he said, that it looked as if in another fortnight's time 
there would not be a single young man left in Dinan, so ardent 
was the general enthusiasm to join the army. He was sorry he 
could not keep his promise to Pierre, and help the old man any 
longer, for go he must ; so with tears in his eyes, the brave 
fellow bade him farewell. When Etienne was gone, poor Jacques 
felt more thoroughly alone in the world and more utterly 
desolate than he had ever felt before. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PIERRE ON THE MARCH, . 

" P'arewell, my cousin, 
Sinless and blameless as thy life has been* 
It is not much of ill that can befall thee." 

Sir H. Taylor, Isaac Comnenus, 

If the incidents recorded in the last chapter had caused so 
much excitement in the quiet little city of Dinan, it may easily 
be imagined what wild consternation and bitter disappointment 
they aroused among the volatile Parisians. 

One fine Saturday afternoon, the very day of the disaster of 
Worth, the news of a great victory was circulated. The entire 
population was mad with joy, people were running about they 
knew not whither. Every one was shaking hands and em- 
bracing, or crying with delight. Flags were hung out from all 
the houses. Everywhere might be seen the most tumultuous 
manifestations of joy. 

An hour after a report spread abroad, that the news was 
false, it ran like wildfire from one end of the city to the other. 
From an extreme of exultation, the crowd passed to an excess 
of fury which cannot be described. They would have 
strangled all the ministers could they have got hold of them. 

Next day the truth was known, though not to its full and 
serious extent. The disasters of Weissenburg, Worth, and 
Forbach w^re reluctantly acknowledged, the torrent of the 
German army was pouring into France, the invasion was an 
accomplished fact. 

Now for the first time the inhabitants of the capital began to 
contemplate the possibility of a siege, the government seriously 
took in hand the preparing of the fortifications, the strengthen- 
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ing of the walls. All Germans, too, whether rich or poor, were 
immediately to be expelled from Paris, while every unfortunate 
foreigner, whatever his nationality, by remaining in the capital, 
ran the risk of being half-murdered by the savage mob as a 
Prussian spy. 

The National Guard, too, had to be organized, drilled, 
rendered fit for active service. Corps oi franc-tireurs must be 
formed, while volunteers hastened to enlist in the regular 
army. 

As soon as the first moment of stupor caused by these evil 
tidings had passed away, the population with their national elas- 
ticity were again filled with hope. As to the defeats, they had 
been more glorious than victories, and the day of Worth was 
nothing more than a triumphant reverse. There was too, the 
constant excitement caused by the numerous regiments from 
the west and south passing through Paris on their way to the 
seat of war. So great was the scarcity of men, and so severe 
the reverses already endured, that even raw recruits were being 
brought into the field. It was not therefore to be wondered 
at, that two days after Jacques Plumier had said farewell to 
the brave Etienne, his son Pierre passed through Paris, on his 
way to Metz. Very short was to be the stay of his regi- 
ment in the capital, and but a few hours* leave was granted him, 
he hurried of course immediately to the Rue du Dragon, where 
he was heartily welcomed by Madame Laforce, while Josephine, 
who had been informed of his arrival, was not long before she 
joined the party. To her it was a sad meeting, she would 
rather have seen Pierre under any other circumstances. But the 
young fellow himself was cheerful enough, his active nature 
preferred the hard life of the march and the battle-field, to the 
idle existence of the barrack-room, varied only by the mono- 
tonous drill. He was sorry indeed for Josephine, but even 
she could not help being somewhat infected by the gaiety and 
hght-heartedness of her lover. In the evening Louis came 
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home, as full of enthusiasm as ever on the subject of the war ; 
he shook Pierre warmly by the hand. 

** Bravo, Pierre ! " he said, " the kepi and the red trousers 
become you well, I never thought you would make such a fine 
soldier, I wish I were going to the front with you, I don't ex- 
pect you'll leave much fighting for us to do, for you're sure to 
make short work with the Prussians." 

" Yes, indeed, such numbers of regiments are marching on 
Metz," replied Pierre, " that by the very force of numbers the 
Prussians must be crushed and repulsed, to say nothing of the 
valour of our troops." 

" And we of the National Guard are preparing for the de- 
fence of Paris," said Louis, " we've so much drilling and exer- 
cising that we are allowed to keep shorter hours at our work- 
shop, the forts are being strengthened, and the trenches deep- 
ened, too, not that I think the Prussians will ever reach Paris, 
Pierre." 

" You may not either of you think so, but the government 
does," said Camille, who with his wife had just come in to 
greet Pierre. " Look at the herds of cattle being driven into the 
city. I was out at Longchamps yesterday, and the sheep graz- 
ing there were as thick as sardines in a barrel, yes, miles of yel- 
low wool, as far as one could see ; now the streets are blocked 
up with carts and waggons full of flour and com. Then, too, 
all the houses and cottages in the suburbs are being de- 
serted, and their inhabitants are pouring into Paris ; so that the 
roads are quite blocked up by the long trains of omnibuses and 
furniture vans, piled up with household goods, of poor and 
rich ! Ay, the rich I say, are they not all leaving the city as 
quickly as they can? Believe me, we shall have a siege; 
Meunier will be right after all, you remember what he said 
that night in our workshop, Louis, when every one called him a 
Prussian spy." 

" I remember it, Camille, but you always take a gloomy 
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view of things, because you hate the empire and want a re- 
public," said I^uis. " I don't agree with you at all Before 
the Prussians reach Paris, we shall have Pierre back again 
marching as a sergeant in his regiment, decorated with the 
Legion of Honour for his heroic exploits, after having made a 
triumphant march through Berlin ! " 

" Don't dispute any more about it, my children," said 
Madame Laforce, " we have troubles enough already without 
anticipating others, though I can't help sharing Camille's 
fears, for I hear that even the connixy pompUrs and gendarmes^ 
have been brought into Paris for our defence." 

" That is because they are afraid to put arms in our hands," 
said Camille ; " for when we get them our first act will be to send 
Emperor, Empress, and the whole government to the right about !" 

" You are a true patriot, Camille ! " said Pierre indignantly, 
" you would rather fight against your own countrymen, than 
the Prussians, I suppose." 

" Anything to get rid of the Empire, Pierre, and the priests 
too," said Camille angrily. 

" Hold your tongue, Camille ! " said Clotilde, " you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself to talk like that ', you know very 
well Pierre is a Breton, and all Bretons are religious." 

"And not ashamed of it either, I hope," replied Pierre 
proudly, " to no one is religion a greater consolation than to 
the soldier." 

" The uniform and three weeks in the barracks do not seem 
to have changed your old-fashioned sentiments on those 
subjects," remarked Louis. 

" No, Louis ! " replied Pierre, " if I did not believe in God, 
if I did not pray daily to Him and trust that He would defend 
me, I should not go so cheerfully to the front as I now do." 

" I bless God, Pierre, to hear such words from you," said 
Madame Laforce, embracing her future son-in-law. " I too 

* Firemen and policemen. 
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and Josephine will daily pray that He may protect you and 
guard you in battle." 

" I have no fear," said Pierre calmly, "for myself, but then 
there's my poor father," and a tear glistened in the brave lad's 
eye. " Should I fall, what would become of him ? Who would 
there be to care for him — to keep his little garden in order, 
and make his home comfortable ? Ah ! he will die, I fear, of a 
broken heart, should anything happen to me." 

" He shall come and live with us in Paris if you like, Pierre, 
I promise you," said Madame Laforce. 

** Oh, Pierre ! don't talk of never coming back ! " sobbed Jose- 
phine as she clung to him. 

" But, ma Mre^ we must be prepared for everything," said 
Pierre tenderly. " I fear my old father would never be per- 
suaded to move. Perhaps, if I were to fall, you might try. But 
if he were ill and could not come, Josephine, would you—" 

" Go to him ? " she interrupted him. " Yes, Pierre, willingly, 
and live with him like a daughter, and endeavour to make 
up to him — " Tears prevented her from saying more. 

" Thank you, Josephine ; I know you will do what you pro- 
mise, so we'll say no more about it. Keep up your spirits while 
I'm away ; don't be discouraged if you get no letter from me, 
for, in the midst of battles and sieges, it will be hard to write, 
and soldiers' letters are often lost. I'll write to you if I can, 
and to my father too." 

The conversation now took a more cheerful turn, and the 
family party sat down to the good supper which Madame 
Laforce had prepared for them. Josephine dried up her tears, 
and tried to be gay to make Pierre feel happier. When they 
had finished, he took up his kit, his saucepan and kettle and 
yard of coarse bread, to join his company in the Champs 
Elysdes. Some time during the night the train was to start 
which was to convey them to Metz. He took an affectionate 
leave of Madame Laforce and her mother. Josephine and 
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Clotilde, Louis and Camille, accompanied him. When they 
reached the Champs Elys^es, Josephine had to say farewell 
to her lover, and with a heavy heart she returned to Madame 
St. Aubin's house. Her troubles were not over. She had 
a very comfortable situation and a kind mistress. Next 
morning the latter called her into her boudoir, and said, 
" Josephine, Monsieur and I have decided to leave Paris at 
once. All the world says we shall be besieged here, and I 
could never allow my children to run all the risks we should 
then have to endure, neither can I be separated from them. 
To-morrow we leave for Belgium. I do not ask you to ac- 
company us, because I know you would refuse to leave your 
mother, and you would be right. In consideration of your 
good conduct, I shall pay you three months' wages extra. I 
am sorry to part with you, Josephine." 

It was very hard for the poor girl to lose this situation ; she 
was fond of her mistress, and devoted to the children, but 
at the same time she was glad to think that, if there really 
was to be a siege, as every one seemed to expect, she would 
be able to share all the dangers and privations with her 
mother, brother, and grandmother. Early next mornmg she 
packed up her box, with many tears took leave of the 
children, who also wept much at parting from her, and, after 
thanking her mistress for her kindness, started in a jfiacre for 
the Rue du Dragon. 

Madame Laforce was not greatly surprised to see her 
daughter, for she knew that all who could, were quitting 
Paris, though the population of the city was by no means on 
the decrease ; for the influx of the poorer classes from the 
suburbs was greater even than the exodus of the rich. Soon after 
Josephine's arrival, a cart stopped at the door of the house, 
piled up with furniture to a wondrous height; there were 
chairs and tables, beds and bedding, and on the top of all 
a bird-cage, close to which lay a large white cat of amiable 
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aspect. In the front part of the cart sat a young woman 
with two children, while a man in a blouse walked by its 
side. This family had just taken one of the garrets of the 
house in which the Laforce family lodged. 

Paris just now was full of similar scenes. All the furniture 
of the poor people of the suburbs seemed to be entering 
the city in one long procession of piled-up waggons, drawn 
by wretched hacks. Railway-stations and barriers were 
blocked up with hillocks of household goods, over which 
porters and officials had to climb. In the streets, every sort 
of conveyance, from a huge furniture van to a wheelbarrow, 
was requisitioned for these removals. These scenes lasted for 
many days. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CECILE. 

** The thatch was all bespread 
With climbing passion-flowers ; 
They were wet, and glisten'd with raindrops shed 
That day in genial showers. 
Was never a sweeter nest, we said, 
Than this little nest of ours." Jean Ingelow. 

There was very little work done now in M. G^rome*s esta- 
blishment ; more than haif the hands had been drawn for the 
army, while those remaining belonged mostly to the National 
Guard, and were constantly called out to drill and exercise. 
Louis and Camille daily attended as usual, but frequently had 
to leave early, or absent themselves for a whole day to attend 
to their military duties. 

Antoine Meunier, the workman accused of being a Prussian 
spy because he had expressed a doubt as to the ultimate 
success of the French arms, also came regularly. He and Louis 
were, notwithstanding their political differences, on intimate 
terms. 

" Why do you still live at St. Cloud ? " Louis asked him one 
day as they were leaving the workshop. " If, as you believe, 
there will be a siege, you stand a bad chance out in the 
country, where the Prussians will destroy everything." 

" It is that I don't like to give up my neat little cottage and 
the garden which my daughter loves so well. We make a little 
money by the sale of our flowers and vegetables. It is my own 
property too ; I will not abandon it till the last moment." 

"Ah ! but if you put it off so long, you won't find a comer 
in Paris wherein to lodge. All the garrets even are full to 
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overflowing. You should have seen all the furniture crammed 
into one of our garrets yesterday, just taken by a whole 
family from Charenton." 

" Yes, that is a serious consideration," said Meunier thought- 
fully, *' I must talk to Cecile about it." 

There was so little to do now, that they had left off work 
early that afternoon. Louis strolled with Meunier to the Palais 
Royal, whence the latter was going by one of the tramway 
omnibuses to St. Cloud. ** It is a fine afternoon," he remarked, 
•* and if you have nothing better to do, Laforce, why not come 
with me to St. Cloud, and see my cottage and garden ? " 

"With pleasure," replied Louis, "and I will walk back 
through the Bois, and see all the preparations for the siege, 
which I have heard Camille speak of." 

Both climbed to the top of the omnibus. It stopped at the 
.Rond Point of Boulogne, where they got down, and crossing the 
bridge, they turned to the right through the steep streets of 
the little town, till they came out into the country. Here by the 
road-side stood a very small cottage in a tiny garden. The 
dazzling whiteness of the walls was relieved by the bright 
green shutters and the red tiles on the roof; the garden was full 
of flowers, especially roses of every possible hue and variety; 
there were fuchsias too, as well as dahlias and geraniums, while 
creepers grew round the door and windows. As Meunier turned 
to open the garden gate, Louis could not repress an exclama- 
tion of surprise, for he had never imagined that his humble 
friend could own such a charming and tasteful little property 
as this. A large black dog with a brass collar round his neck 
sprang forward to welcome his master with a loud bark ; then 
the cottage door opened, and a young girl with fresh and rosy 
cheeks and bright blue eyes, clad in a neat print dress, and 
wearing a pretty white cap, hastened out to embrace her father. 

"Well, Cecile," said he, "I have brought a visitor to-day — 
M. Louis Laforce, my fellow- workman — and from all I learn, he 
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is one of the last visitors we shall welcome here, for, my dear 
child, we sha'n't be able to remain long at St. Cloudy I am 

afraid.'' 

" Oh, my father, don't say so !" replied C&ile, the tears start- 
ing to her eyes. " How can we give up our house and garden 
— ^just at the season, too, when all our roses arc^ in full bloom? 
And never has there been such a year for roses ! Do you 
know I made ten francs by the sale of them to-day, and 
there are still so many left, no one could tell I had plucked 
such a number this morning." 

" Alas ! my child, but I fear it must be," said Meunier; " but 
we won't talk about it now. Prepare some supper for our guest, 
whilst I show him round our little estate." 

Louis was now conducted round the garden. Rarely had he 
seen such taste and neatness. The soil was most carefully culti- 
vated and manured, and the little vegetable garden behind 
was as great a marvel of productiveness as the flower garden 
in front of the cottage. Then they went indoors. 

Louis was lost in admiration when he cast his eyes around 
this pretty abode — the well-polished floor, the elegant furni- 
ture, made by Meunier himself in his leisure hours ; the white 
netted curtains, the handiwork of Cecile's busy fingers ; the 
little library of well-bound and well-selected volumes. 

" How happy you must be, Meunier," said Louis, " to live 
ill such a house ! But you are richer certainly than I thought 
you were. Surely it isn't necessary for you to work ? " 

" No, I am not rich ; my wages are the same as yours, Louis ; 
but I've always known how to save. I don't go to clubs or 
public-houses, very rarely to the caf^ ; I don't drink, as too many 
of our workmen do now-a-days ; I'm simple in my tastes. My 
history is soon told. I married young — I was not much over 
twenty. For three years my wife and I lived happily together 
in a little apartment in a suburb of Paris, where C&ile was 
born. I always spent my evenings at home; I had good wages j 
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I took my money to the savings-bank ; I amused myself by 
making my ovvti furniture. That I have some taste I do not 
deny — ^what every one says must be true. But trouble came 
upon us j the good God saw fit, when the dreadful cholera 
epidemic came, to take away my good wife from me : in a few 
hours she was a corpse. I, too, was seized with the disease. 
I lay helpless at one end of the room, while my dead wife was 
in the bed at the other. No one came near us ; our babe was 
crying in her cradle. I too must have died, had it not been 
for a good young priest, who, sent by God, and knowing how 
the terrible sickness was raging in our neighbourhood, went 
from house to house to administer the consolations of religion, 
and to help in other ways, too, when he was able. Yes ! the 
Abb^ Desilles saved my life. He understood medicine ; he saw 
my case was not hopeless; he had me removed to the hospital; 
he took my Cdcile in his arms, fed her himself, and then took 
her to a kind lady who cared for her till I recovered. He saw 
that my dear wife was buried with the rites of the Church. At 
last I recovered; but I was very sad; all my happiness in life 
was gone ; I was so weak, too, that it was a long time before I 
could go to work ; my place, too, was filled up, for my employer 
had been told that I was dead. Then the good abbd came to 
my aid again. He knew a large establishment in Germany 
where French hands were required, and where high wages were 
offered. But what could I do about Cdcile ? I did not hke to 
be separated from her, and I hardly liked to take her with me; 
but the kind lady promised she would take good care of her 
during my absence. She was too young and delicate to be 
without some womanly attention. She said she would write 
frequently, and tell me how the child was ; so with a heavy 
heart I consented, and, with the good abba's blessing, started 
for Germany, where I remained two years and saved a little 
money. Then I came back, and soon found work in France. 
The kind lady still took charge of Cecile, and had her well 
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educated too. I made several more journeys to Germany, 
where I worked for several years at a time ; but, when C^ile 
was fourteen, she came to live with me, and with my savings 
I bought this little cottage, where we have now resided happily 
for five years." 

" How sad that you should be obliged to leave it ! I don't 
wonder now, Meunier, at your lingering here as long as possible," 
said Louis. 

" Oh, father ! " exclaimed C^cile, who was still busy getting 
the meal ready, " don't let us leave our cottage ! there won't be 
a siege I am sure. I heard in the town to-day that there had 
been a great victory near Metz. Probably by this time the 
Prussians are in full retreat across the Rhine." 

" I wish I could believe it," remarked her father ; " but I 
mean to stay here to the last, C^cile, trusting to Providence 
that, if we are driven into Paris, we shall find some comer 
wherein to lay our heads." 

"Thank you, father," said Cdcile, "and if you are in town 
at work when the Prussians come, Nero will protect me, for he 
always follows close at my heels, and growls if any one 
approaches me." 

Louis had seldom spent a pleasanter evening. In the society 
of Meunier and his charming daughter he seemed to forget all 
about the threatening siege and the calamities impending over 
his country. They sat chatting outside the cottage on a bench 
till it grew dusk, when Louis started to walk back to Paris. 
The Bois de Boulogne, he perceived, looked dreary enough. 
Many of the trees had been cut down; the cafds and restaurants, 
usually so crowded and brilliant with light, were all shut up and 
deserted ; flocks of sheep and herds of cattle were grazing 
everywhere, and encumbering the roads. When he reached 
the Champs Elysdes he perceived more than usual excitemeilt 
among the people ; there were fresh reports from the seat of 
war, and, as usual, contradictory ones. Some said that in a 
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great victory 20,000 Prussians had been slain, and the Crown 
Prince taken prisoner ; others asserted that Bazaine was shut 
up in Metz, blockaded on all sides by the enemy. The 
Parisian population were kept in profound ignorance by the 
Government of the great battles which were then raging round 
that frontier fortress, or were taught to believe that they were 
French victories. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FOURTH OF SEPTEMBER. 

" Heardst thou that shout ? It rent the vaulted skies ; 
It was the voice of people — mighty crowds/* 

H. KiRKE White. 

It was now more than a fortnight since Pierre had passed 
through Paris on his way, as he supposed, to Metz and the 
Rhine, but not a word as yet had Josephine heard from him. She 
was hardly surprised at this, for none of her acquaintance who 
had relatives in the army had received any tidings from them, 
and she thought that with all the marching, counter-marching, 
and fighting too, perhaps, Pierre had had no time to write ; so 
she consoled herself by daily visits to the neighbouring Chiurch 
of St. Sulpice, where she fervently prayed that God would bless 
the arms of France, and that His protecting Hand would be 
specially outstretched to shield from danger the young soldier 
who was so dear to her. "Ah ! where was he ?" she often thought : 
" was he still alive, or was he lying stiff and cold upon some 
dreary battle-field, with a Prussian bullet through his heart ? " 
Tears flowed down her cheeks when these sad thoughts came 
into her mind ; she buried her head in her hands, and prayed 
more earnestly than ever, while her suppressed sobs were 
mingled with others that arose from her fellow-worshippers 
around — kneeling figures absorbed in prayer, whose heavy 
hearts were bowed down by many woes — anxiety for dear 
ones exposed to war and battle, and gloomy forebodings as to 
the fate of their little children, should the siege, of which every 
one spoke, become a reality. 
At Dinan, too, there were many sad and anxious hearts 
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among the throng of daily worshippers in the churches. None 
was more fervent in his supplications than Jacques Plumier, who 
in these few weeks seemed to have grown ten years older, so 
bent was his head, and with such slow and tottering steps did 
he walk to and fro from his cottage to the town, where he 
always lingered to pick up news of the war, which never came ; 
and surely such silence must forebode disaster, for tidings of 
success he felt certain would only too gladly have been made 
public. 

No letter had come from Pierre since he left Paris, and he 
had promised to write. Why hadn't he ? Was his only son killed 
or severely wounded ? The little garden no longer looked neat 
and trim, for weeds were growing up apace. The rooms were 
clean and tidy, for old Jeannette took care to keep them so, and 
she tried to cheer the old man as well as she could ; but he sat 
in his chair before the cottage door, gazing along the road, and 
refusing to be comforted. 

And Pierre all this time was being marched hither and 
thither, or conveyed along the railway with his comrades. As 
yet he had only been engaged in very light skirmishes with the 
enemy. At last he reached Chalons ; his regiment formed part 
of the army of Marshal McMahon. All this time he would will- 
ingly have written to his father and to Josephine, but not one 
instant had he to put pen to paper ; the authorities, too, gave 
no opportunities to the soldiers to write letters, and, if they were 
written, were not desirous that they should reach their destina- 
tion, for good news they certainly would not contain. In the 
French army there was no field-post, no post-cards, none of 
those facilities of communicating with home, which formed one 
of the best, among the many admirable contrivances, for the 
comfort of the Prussian soldier. So, day after day, wearied and 
fatigued, with uniform torn and soiled, boots wearing out, and 
with scanty and inferior rations, poor Pierre could only oifer up a 
silent} patient prayer for his father and Josephine ; and when he 

£ z 
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thought how anxious they must feel about him, he forgot his 
own troubles in thinking of theirs. But he possessed a 
Breton's faith and a Breton's brave heart, and these sustained 
his courage when all sometimes seemed to combine against 
him. Frequently jeered and laughed at on account of his 
religion, no mockery nor insult could induce Pierre to deny 
his Master, or to do a mean or dishonest deed. Many of his 
comrades acted, in towns and villages where they were quar- 
tered, with as great rapacity as if they were in an enemy's 
country, instead of in their own \ but Pierre was ever kind, 
gentle, and considerate, and fortunate indeed were the families 
upon whom he was billeted. 

But for the present we must leave Pierre, and return to Paris, 
where important events were taking place. 

The month of August, with all its gloomy disasters, had 
passed away. It was Saturday, September 3rd. Louis had 
been to drill with his company of National Guards in the after- 
noon, and was returning late in the evening along the boulevards 
with Camille. There was always great excitement here, but 
to-day more than they either of them had observed before. All 
kinds of contradictory rumours were afloat. Some said that a 
great battle was taking place near Sedan, the result of which 
was still doubtful. The newspapers, as they appeared, were 
torn out of the hands of the women who sold them, while men 
mounted the seats to read them aloud to the eager multitude. 
All the news they gave, however, was founded on conjecture ; 
there was nothing certain nor precise in them. But the crowd 
was mad with excitement and suspense; the least doubt suggested 
that the French were not victorious caused its author to be 
maltreated as a fool, or, worse, as a Prussian spy. 

" There is bad news, I am sure," Camille whispered to Louis, 
as they stood close to one of the kiosks where newspapers Vere 
being purchased by a turbulent mob. " Had there been any- 
thing good, the Government would have taken care to publish 
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it Have they not now for the last ten days kept us in a state 
of mysterious suspense ? " 

" Yes, they have indeed," replied Louis ; " but all depends 
upon whether McMahon has joined Bazaine—upon that hangs 
the fate of France." 

" Bismarck and Moltke have taken good care that he should 
not," said Camille. " Well, one more defeat and we shall get 
rid of the Empire, and then bravo for the Revolution and the 
reign of the people I " 

As they proceeded along the boulevards, the agitation 
increased ; the rumours of a terrible disaster became more and 
more certain. It was stated, too, that a midnight session of the 
Corps L^gislatif was about to be held, which could portend 
nothing good. Louis and Camille returned home as excited 
as any of the crowd, eagerly looking forward to the tidings which 
the morrow must bring. 

It was Sunday, 4th September. A brilliant sun shone from 
a cloudless sky, and seemed as if it would dissipate, by its 
cheering rays, the dark visions of the previous night. 

" Good-bye, mother,'* said Louis, soon after sunrise ; " I can't 
wait for breakfast now. I must go and learn the news, and 
will come back and bring you word what has happened." 

" God grant you may bring us good news," said Josephine, 
pale and trembling. " I have not slept all night for thinking 
of Pierre and these terrible battles, in which probably he has 
been engaged." 

" Make haste, Louis," said Madame Laforce ; " don't keep us 
long in suspense. I am eager to learn the truth, however sad 
it may be." 

Louis hurried out, ran quickly down the Rue des Saints 
Pferes, and was soon on the quays of the Seine. Here he stopped 
to read a proclamation on the walls. " Vive la R^publique ! " 
were the first words which caught his eye. Camille was right, 
then ; the Empire had fallen ; Sedan had been its death-knell. 
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But Louis read no more ; he hastened across the bridge, and 
came to the Tuileries. The flag was still flying over the palace. 
The Empress, then, could not have left There would be fighting, 
for the Imperial Government surely would not yield without a 
struggle. He perceived that the Tuileries gardens were closed, 
but a wild mob was endeavouring to effect an entrance. At 
the same time an excited crowd, among whom were hundreds 
of National Guards, arm-in-arm with men in blouses, was 
marching along the quay, shouting " La Decheance^^ and sing- 
ing the ^^ Marseillaise r Following them, Louis reached the 
Place de la Concorde. Here a vast multitude had assembled. 
Joy was in all faces ; some were laughing, some chatting, some 
shaking hands and embracing each other as if some glorious 
victory had been won by France. " What could it all mean ? " 
thought Louis. Just then he perceived Camille, who rushed 
up to him, warmly embraced him, took him by the arm and 
shouted, " Vive la Rtpubliqtie I A bas V Empire /" in a state of 
wild excitement. 

"Well, Camille, tell us what it's all about," said Louis; **I 
have only just come out, and know nothing." 

" Oh, Louis, I have been up all night — ^and a glorious night 
it has been for France, I assure you. Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity ! The Republic is proclaimed, the fall of the Empire 
declared, and now we shall have the reign of the people as in 

1793." 
" Very good news, doubtless," replied Louis ; " but what of 

the war? — have we gained a victory? Has McMahon joined 
Bazaine ? " 

" Victory ! no ! " shouted Camille, " not over the Prussians ; 
but what does that matter, now weVe got rid of the Empire ? 
Haven't you heard that the Emperor is a prisoner at Sedan, 
with all his army ? That was the news they knew last night, 
but were afraid to publish. And then the Legislative Assembly 
met, and Jules Favre moved the ^ DkMance^ which was 
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carried with little opposition, and the session was adjourned 
till to-day. Meanwhile the Republic has been proclaimed ; 
there is a Provisional Government, to which Rochefort and 
several good democrats belong ; so all is going on well for us. 
Bravo ! " 

"I don't think there's much to rejoice at," said Louis, "if 
all our army has capitulated at Sedan, and our brave soldiers 
are prisoners I But I promised to tell my mother the news as 
soon as I learnt it ; so farewell ! " and, disengaging himself 
from his democratic brother-in-law, he hurried back along the 
quay. On his way he perceived how every one was shouting 
and rejoicing ; the busts of the Emperor and Empress were 
being thrown into the river ; soldiers were waving handkerchiefs 
out of the barrack windows, and shouting, " Vive la Republique / " 
Never was there an easier or more bloodless revolution, or one 
which seemed to give such general satisfaction. 

The tidings which Louis brought home were received with 
grief and tears by all the family. His mother and grand- 
mother hated the very name of Republic, the latter having 
witnessed all the horrors of 1792. Moreover, they saw no 
cause for rejoicing after the disgraceful defeat and capitulation 
of Sedan. Josephine was overwhelmed with sorrow, for she 
felt sure that, if Pierre were not killed or wounded, he must be 
among those sent as prisoners to Germany. 

As to Louis, he was young, and he was a Frenchman — reasons 
quite sufficient why he should regard matters in a more cheerful 
light He had been imbued by Camille with democratic ideas, 
and he rejoiced as much in the discomfiture of the Imperialists, 
and the flight of the Empress and the ministers, as he grieved 
at the defeats of the French armies by the Prussians and the 
crowning catastrophe of Sedan. 

But there was no work for Louis now. M. Gferome, soon 
afler the 4th September, had closed his establishment and dis- 
missed his workmen till better days should dawn on France ; 
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for National Guards were now being drafted into the regular 
army, or into the Mobiles, in which most young men had to 
serve — Louis and Camille among the number. 

But when work failed, money failed too. Madame Laforce 
began to look forward with no little anxiety to the prospects 
of the next few months. Without Louis* wages it would be 
impossible for her and Josephine to support the family, for a 
Mobile's pay was very small in comparison to what a good 
workman could earn. From the Government they could ex- 
pect no support, for they were not poor enough to claim it. 
Madame Laforce withdrew her savings from the bank, and 
began, like every other prudent housewife in those sad days, 
to lay in a good stock of provisions and fuel. Since the fatal 
day of Sedan, it was the almost universal opinion that Paris 
would have to stand a siege, and perhaps a bombardment ; by 
their measures the new Government confirmed this idea. The 
beautiful suburbs of the city were being converted into a 
wilderness ; forests, villas, gardens which supplied Pdris with 
fruit and vegetables, were all destroyed. Every vacant space 
in the city was filled with sheep and cattle. The approaches 
to all the railway stations were blocked up by the stores of 
provisions arriving from every part of the country. The huge 
covered market-places were filled with sacks of corn in gigantic 
piles, tons of smoked meat, cheeses, and mountains of dried 
vegetables. As the Prussians seemed to be in no hurry, there 
was ample time for victualling the city. But with the advent 
of the Republic had come the revival of Communist clubs and 
Socialist newspapers, advocating the principles of 1792, so that 
the Government had as much to do to prevent insurrection 
within the walls, as to defend theiji from the threatening enemy 
without. Danton and Marat were spoken of as patriots and 
heroes, the massacres of September, 1792, extolled, the Church 
and the priests denounced, pillage of the houses of the rich 
openly proposed, so that the friends of order, to whatever class 
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they belonged, felt that they were living on the brink of a 
volcano. 

The Parisian Mobiles were utterly wanting in discipline, 
while the regular troops were full of insubordination, and 
showed no respect for their officers. The Government had to 
summon Mobiles from the provinces, in whom they could 
place greater confidence ; the conduct of the Breton levies 
was a protest against the ill-regulated manners of their Parisian 
comrades. These companies from the West were very numerous 
— a little army, but of another race ; they revived the old glories 
of France in face of her degenerate sons. Constantly they 
might be seen asking their way to the churches ; and of an 
evening in the caf^s, indifferent to the mockery and gibes of 
all around them, they would sing their solemn old chants, 
which mingled the names of God and the Virgin with the 
legendary battles of the old Duchy. In the midst of a crisis 
of supreme danger, in which every religious thought was re- 
jected with execration, they held firmly to the Faith of ancient 
days, and with such true simplicity that surprise was soon 
changed into respect, which grew to admiration when their 
heroic bravery in the field and on the ramparts was displayed. 

Among the Bretons who came to Paris was Etienne, Pierre's 
friend, who had been so kind to poor Jacques Plumier, after 
his son had left him. He was a frequent guest at the house in 
the Rue du Dragon ; his steadiness and religious disposition 
reminded the family of the good Pierre, about whose fate they 
were all so anxious. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A LETTER FROM PIERRE. 

** Kind messages that pass from land to land ; 
Kind letters that betray the heart's deep history, 
In which we feel the pressure of a hand, 
One touch of fire, and all the rest is mystery ! " 

Longfellow. 

One bright afternoon, about a week after the eventful 4th Sep- 
tember, while Madame Laforce had gone out^to purchase provi- 
sions, and Louis was, as usual, occupied with his military duties, 
Josephine was seated near the window, sadly and silently 
working — the only other occupant of the room being her grand- 
mother, who was knitting in that regular mechanical way which 
is peculiar to old people. 

Josephine was naturally thinking of Pierre. Was he a 
prisoner in some German town ? or was he buried among a 
heap of slain comrades on one of the battle-fields around 
Sedan ? or had he escaped ? Some had, she knew, for General 
Vinoy had only arrived at Paris, the day before yesterday, with 
a corps which had successfully retreated from that scene of 
disaster. But of Pierre she had heard nothing, so he could 
not be among them. She was immersed in such thoughts as 
these, when there was a knock at the door ; she hastened to it, 
and the postman stood before her in his green uniform, with his 
well-arranged tray of letters and newspapers. 

" Mdlle. Laforce, is it not ? Well, here is a letter for you— 
unpaid — forty centimes, if you please, mademoiselle." 

Josephine snatched it from his hands. Yes ! it was Pierre's 
writing ; the letters were badly formed, the ink very pale, and 
the letter rather dirty. " A letter from Pierre, grandmother ! " 
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she exclaimed " Thank God ! thank God, he still lives ! " 
— and she clasped her hands and raised her eyes to heaven. 

" Forty centimes, if you please, mademoiselle," repeated the 
postman, who was accustomed to such scenes, and had been 
quite forgotten by Josephine in her happiness. 

" Here's half a franc," she said, handing it to him ; " never 
mind the change." She was so anxious to be alone and able 
to read the letter in peace. 

As soon as he had gone and the door was shut, she tore it 
open ; it was not easy to read, for it was so badly written and 
on such a dirty piece of half-torn and cnimplcd paper. She 
read it aloud very slowly to her grandmother. It was as follows : 

" Dear Josephine, — Thank God, I am still alive. I could 
not write to you before, though I wished to do so every day. 
I cannot describe to you all I have endured and suffered. It 
has been nothing but misery and defeat everywhere. First I 
was at Chalons \ then we marched hither and thither, we knew 
not where, till we were half dead with fatigue, and our clothes 
and boots were quite worn out. We often passed the night in 
the rain, without any covering. We fought the Prussians very 
bravely, but we were always outnumbered, and had to retreat. 
Alas ! war is very terrible. I never thought I should witness 
such scenes as I have done during the last weeks. Well, then 
we came to Sedan . It is a fortified town, surrounded by hills ; 
here the Emperor was, and here the Prussians came upon us 
from all sides. We were beaten ever)nvhere, because we 
were betrayed and had so few troops. The Emperor and all 
his army had to surrender, and are gone as prisoners to 
Germany. I escaped, God be praised ! with several of my 
comrades ; we had been in the thickest of the fray and had 
fought like lions. I saw so many of my friends cut down and 
shot by my side. Oh ! I shed many tears — I could not help it. 
I was slightly wounded in the arm. It was evening; we 
crept among some trees, and in the night we got away in the 
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darkness. Some of my comrades went over to Belgium, but I 
would not. I wished to fight again for France, and kept among 
the woods, of which there are many in that neighbourhood. 
I knew that if I was captured by the Prussians I should probably 
be shot, so I was very cautious. My wound, though slight, 
gave me great pain; but whenever I ventured to enter a village, 
the people were kind to me and gave me food — if they had any 
to give — so I wandered on till I knew I was quite out of reach 
of the Prussians, and went and joined the first French regiment 
I could find. I am now at Troyes, but where I shall go 
next, who can tell ? Our army is disorganized. I belong to a 
company made up of fugitives. As my wound has been 
neglected, I shall not be fit for much service for some days. 
Alas ! alas ! Oh ! that I could have reached Paris to be among 
the defenders of our beautiful capital during the siege ! Then, 
Josephine, I could have seen you every day, but now I am 
troubled enough about you. You will have much suffering, I fear, 
during the siege, and we shall hear nothing more of each other for 
a long, long time, for no letters will get in or out of the city ; 
and my poor father at Dinan, he will take it to heart so much, 
all these reverses of our army. And how he must have 
grieved, not having heard from ine all this time! He will think 
I am killed, or a prisoner in Germany. I have written to him 
now, and hope he will be comforted. God bless you, Josephine, 
and your mother and Louis ! May He protect you all during 
the siege ! You won't expect to hear firom me again, but pray 
for us poor soldiers every day, and for success to the arms of 
our unhappy country. Farewell, dear Josephine ! From your 
affectionate "Pierre." 

This letter was indeed a great relief to Josephine's mind. 
When, some time after, her mother and Louis came home, they 
saw at once, from her bright eyes and cheerful expression of 
countenance, that some happy circumstance must have occurred 
during their absence. They heartily shared her joy when they 
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read the letter. It was quite an event in that little household, 
and nothing else was talked about for some days. 

" He is a brave fellow, that Pierre," said Louis ; " you may 
well be proud of him, Josephine. But he won't like our 
Republic, I can tell you, any more than grandmother does." 

" Nor than I do either, Louis," said Josephine. 

"As for me," said Louis, " I begin to agree with Camille 
that this Republic is all sham. What we want, he says, is the 
Commune." 

"And the guillotine too, I suppose?" said his mother. 

" Well, no, I don't want that, and I hardly think Camille 
would go so far," said Louis, rather abashed. 

" Alas ! " said the grandmother, shaking her head. " Alas 
for France ! Shall I live to see all the horrors of 1792 over 
again ? I fear it, when I see how our young men forsake their 
religion and deny their God ! How vicious, how corrupt, are 
all orders of society ! There is no discipline in our army, no 
obedience to the Government, no principle of authority any- 
where recognized ! You know, Louis, I am not Imperialist ; 
I am for our lawful king, the descendant of St Louis, Henri V. 
But why was the Empire upset the other day because the 
Emperor was unfortunate ? Do such things take place in other 
countries? Are monarchs dethroned by their subjects when they 
suffer a defeat ? No ; it is only we fickle, degraded, irreligious 
people, who make ourselves a laughing-stock to the world by 
our revolutions, who act thus. I mourn for my country, I grieve 
for my people, capable of so much that is good ; the noblest, 
bravest nation in the world, led astray by false teachers 
and unprincipled demagogues, such as your Rochefort and 
Flour ens, and a hundred other rascals." 

The old grandmother spoke with an energy and vigour such 
as latterly she had rarely shown 3 and Louis, who possessed that 
admirable virtue of respect for age— a distinctive and pleasing 
characteristic of the French people, happily not yet extinct— 
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did not reply. They talked of Pierre and his prospects, 
political topics being dropped for the rest of the evening. 

Josephine now mingled thanksgivings with her prayers when 
she worshipped at St. Sulpice. She had become quite cheerful 
again ; she no longer looked forward gloomily to the approach- 
ing siege. Might not Pierre be among the brave troops of the 
grand army which was to come from the south and west, as 
everybody said, to raise the siege, and deliver Paris ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

ST. CLOUD. 

" Waiting for Spring ! The nations in their anger, 
Or deadlier torpor wrapt, look onward still, 
Feel a far hope through all their strife and languor. 
And better spirits in them throb and thrill." 

C. F. Alexander. 

Louis had been much pleased and impressed with his visit to 
his friend Antoine Meunier at St Cloud. His thoughts con- 
stantly reverted to the beautiful little cottage, so clean and 
neat in its trim and pretty garden. He could not remove the 
image of C^cile — so simple, so charming, so affectionate to her 
father — from his mind. He longed to go again, but his military 
duties as well as the help he had to give his mother, to pur- 
chase and store her provisions for the siege, had hitherto 
prevented him. He had not seen Meunier since ; he began to 
be uneasy ; he thought perchance he had left for some other 
part of France. If he had not, what could he be doing ? Surely 
he would not remain at St Cloud to await the Prussians, who 
would destroy everything and slaughter everybody ? Louis there- 
fore determined he would take the first opportunity of going to 
St. Cloud to see what had become of his friend and his 
daughter. 

Accordingly, one fine afternoon, Louis, dressed in his new 
uniform, started for St Cloud. In those days crowds of 
Parisians went at all times of the day to the gates to watch the 
preparations for the defence. The most melancholy of these 
was the destruction of the surrounding villages— a work which 
did not progress speedily enough to please some, for it was no 
trifling matter to destroy so many houses^ to annihilate the 
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wealth accumulated by sixty years of prosperity. Louis beheld 
a sad sight when he reached the barrier. Paris was encircled by 
a belt of villages as rich as any in the world, elegantly and 
beautifully built, and filled by ^ well-to-do population. These 
must be demolished in order to have a clear space round the 
walls, and to gain a free field to the guns from the ramparts. 

Half-destroyed buildings might be seen on all sides, while 
hundreds of carts were bearing from these devastated places, 
beams, stones, and furniture. Heaps of debris and rubbish 
blocked up the way. Among these wandered, mingling with the 
destroyers, the heart-broken owners of the condemned buildings, 
their children playing among the ruins with the light-hearted- 
ness and unconsciousness of their age. 

When Louis reached the Bois de Boulogne, the spectacle 
was equally melancholy. The best of the trees indeed were 
still standing ; their leaves were just beginning to assume the 
beautiful russet tints of autumn. The avenues were quite 
deserted ; the lakes, round which formerly all the fashion of Paris 
walked or drove, were silent or forsaken ; even the swans and 
ducks had disappeared with the Empire which protected them, 
having fallen by the merciless bullets of the mischievous 
Mobiles. Advancing further, Louis perceived wood-cutters and 
soldiers armed with axes, and heard the dull sounds of the iron 
upon the trunks of the trees, which bent, and then fell with a crash. 
The birds, finding their homes destroyed, were flying hither and 
thither, raising notes of distress. Louis continued his walk 
through all these sad scenes, foreboding sadder ones, till he 
reached the Seine, and saw before him the houses of St. Cloud 
rising on its opposite shore. He crossed the bridge, passed 
through the town, and soon found himself before Meunier's 
pretty little residence. 

The barking of a dog, as he lifted the latch of the gate, proved 
to him that the cottage was not altogether empty. Louis 
knocked at the door, which was opened by C^cile, who started 
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back in dismay when she saw a soldier before her, for she did 
not recognize Louis at first in his altered dr^ss, and she had 
heard so many stories of robberies, depredations, and acts of 
violence committed by the undisciplined soldiery and Mobile 
Guards that she had reason for her fears. The dog approached 
Louis growling. 

"Oh, mademoiselle ! I see you don't recognize me,*' said 
Louis 3 " I am your father's friend and fellow- workman, Louis 
Laforce. Is he at home ? is he well ? " 

" Go back, Nero," she said to the dog, who did not seem at 
all inclined to welcome the visitor ; " come in, monsieur, my 
father will soon be at home." 

Louis now entered the cottage, which looked as neat and 
attractive as on his previous visit. 

" What! no preparations for moving, mademoiselle? why the 
Prussians will be at St. Cloud in a week, or perhaps less ! " ex- 
claimed Louis. 

" No, my father will not leave till he is obliged, and where 
are we to go? what are we to do ? We have no property but 
this little cottage, we live on my father's wages, and the pro- 
duct of our garden ! Though my father has no longer any work, 
we still make enough by selling our vegetables, for now we get 
double the usual price for them, so it is not to be wondered at, 
if we stay as long as we can." 

" But is it wise, mademoiselle ? Think of all the horrors the 
Prussians have committed everywhere ; how they burn, destroy, 
murder, in every spot they come to," said Louis. 

" Very true, monsieur, very true," replied Cfecile ; " but §till 
i hope we shall escape in time." 

At that moment Meunier entered the room, looking very 
anxious and careworn. He greeted Louis warmly. 

" I am surprised to find you still here," said the latter ; " I 
could not think what had become of you. I have not seen you 
since I last came here, Do you never come to Paris now ? " 

F 
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" Very rarely ; but I suppose ere long we shall be driven 
into the city," rejoined Meunier sadly. 

" Surely you won't linger here much longer ? " said Louis. 

" C^cile must go into Paris in a day or two. It would not 
be safe for her to remain here, but I think sometimes that I 
shall stay till the Prussians come." 

" I will never be separated from you, father ! " said C^cile 
decidedly. 

" But, Meunier,'* said Louis ; " if the Prussians found you 
here, they would shoot you at once, and bum your cottage. 
Moreover, however much you wished it then, you could never 
get into Paris, as the gates will be shut, the Prussians will be 
all round the city, and there will be no going out or in." 

" Louis, I am at my wits' ends ! I don't know what to do. 
If I leave my cottage, it will be pillaged and destroyed by 
French marauders before the Prussians come. When we go 
into Paris, how are we to live? I can't get work. I shall 
enlist in the army or the Mobiles ; but then my pay won't keep 
us both, for how dear provisions will be during the siege. On 
Monday I mean to go into Paris, and try if I can find a lodging, 
and next day I shall bring C^cile to it." 

" But I won't be left without you, father, remember," said 
C^cile; "we will share all the dangers and sufferings together." 

" Well, C^cile, we shall see," said her father sadly. 

Louis remained till late, chatting with Meunier and his 
daughter, and consulting what was best to be done in the 
present dilemma. He found C^cile's society so very delightful, 
that it was with difficulty he could make up his mind to leave, 
for in such times as these, when or where could they hope to 
meet again ? 

All the way back, too, his thoughts reverted to C^cile, he 
quite forgot all about the siege, and the demoHshed houses 
round Paris, and the dreaded Prussians, and the new Republic, 
and how he was to distinguish himself as a soldier in the 
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approaching combats, for the charming young girl in the cot- 
tage at St. Cloud had completely taken possession of his heart. 

During the next few days, Louis was so occupied by his 
military duties, that he had no time to look out for his friend 
Meunier, though he knew he would be in Paris, much less to 
make another expedition to St. Cloud. The Prussians were 
coming nearer and nearer; on the nth September, they were 
seen to be approaching Meaux; on the 17th, the train for 
Orleans was attacked by them at Choisy, just out of Paris. 
Versailles even was threatened, while on the 19th, the news- 
papers announced that the last railroad which united Paris 
with France and the rest of Europe had been cut the previous 
evening, that the capital was thus iolated, and that the siege 
would now commence in earnest. An attempt was made to cut 
the Prussian army in two at Chatillon, which signally failed ; 
and in the evening, fugitive soldiers hurried into the town, in 
a state of indescribable disorder. They were received by an 
immense crowd, who welcomed them with cries, curses, 
laughter, and tears, the groans of the wounded were mingled 
with the oaths of the waggoners, while above both, was that 
indistinct murmur of the nmltitude, like the distant roar of the 
ocean, on the day of a tempest. Some even shook the drunken 
disbanded soldiers by their collars, spat in their faces, and drove 
them with blows to the Place Vendome; others demanded 
that these cowards should be immediately shot, without even 
the form of a trial. So utterly demoralized, so full of strife and 
division was the city that night, that had the Prussians only 
made a rapid advance, they might probably have entered it, 
and saved themselves the toils and losses of the long siege. 

"We see but little of Louis now," Madame Laforce re- 
marked to Josephine, a few days after this ; " I suppose he will 
rarely be able to come home, even to sleep, he is so much 
with his regiment, and he'll have to take his turn, too, as sentry 
on the walls." 

F 2 
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"Yes, mother," replied Josephine, "and when the real 
fighting begins, we shall have many anxious days and nights 
about him. Have you not perceived a change in Louis lately ? '* 

"Well, Josephine, he certainly appears more serious and 
thoughtful, but I attribute that to the sad times in whiqh we 
live, and to the dangers to which his duties as a soldier ex- 
pose him.'* 

"A Frenchman, mother, is bom to be a soldier, and is 
never so gay as in prospect of a battle," replied Josephine. 
" No, it is not that, I believe Louis has formed some attach- 
ment lately. I know he has twice been to St. Gloud. He is 
always inquiring and speculating, as to whether the Prussians 
are likely to take St Cloud early in the siege ; then too he 
has been asking whether there are lodgings to be had in this 
house, as well as next door, and all along the street. Depend 
upon it, mother, Louis is in lofve." 

"I should not be sorry, Josephine, if it kept him out of the 
society of Camille and the Communists." 

" No, indeed ! Camille is worse than ever, Clotilde tells me, 
he goes every night now to some terrible socialist club, where 
they make no secret of their plans to plunder the rich, murder 
the priests, and shut up the churches ; war to religion, and to 
society, is their battle-cry, far more than war against the in- 
vader." 

" Alas ! we are now reaping what we have sown," sighed 
the grandmother ; "this is one of the effects of the detestable 
literature with which our houses have been flooded, which has 
boldly advocated immorality, and taught that all religion is 
false, except that of positivists and materialists, telling the 
workman that he was a poor oppressed victim, and his master 
a trafficker in slaves." 

"It is very true what you say, mother," said Madame 
Laforce. " I thank God that our Louis has as yet been so 
little corrupted by the society in which he has been thrown, 
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He is a brave lad, and a dutiful son. May God protect him ! " 
and the tears started to the mother's eyes. 

A few days after, Paris was completely invested by the 
Prussians. The aspect of the city was changed now ; people 
were no longer gay and careless, theatres were all closed by 
order of the government ; provisions had already become 
dearer, the sound of incessant firing was heard day and night, 
frequent sorties of the garrison occasioned many deaths among 
the soldiers, so that dead and wounded men were constantly 
being brought to the various hospitals and ambulances. On 
the 23rd, the first balloon post left On the ist October came 
the sad news of the surrender of Strasburg, after its heroic re- 
sistance. Paris was a vast camp. Every one, young and old, 
had enrolled themselves in the National Guard, or among the 
Mobiles. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE PRUSSIAN SPY. 

"Men 
With strength and will to right the wrong*d, of power 
To lay the sudden heads of violence flat.'* Tennyson. 

Notwithstanding the investment of the city by the Prussians, 
the Parisians at this early period of the siege were able — of 
course with a certain degree of risk — to communicate with 
some of the suburban villages. The road to St. Cloud was 
still open. Louis, tormented by his anxiety about C^cile and her 
father, disappointed and mystified by hearing nothing of them, 
determined, at all hazards, at the earliest opportunity to make 
an expedition thither. 

He said nothing about it to his mother and sister. Possibly, 
he might fall into the hands of the Prussians, be taken prisoner 
and shot as a spy; still, anything was preferable to this suspense ; 
he longed to know if Meunier and his daughter were still at 
St. Cloud, or at all events to obtain some news of them, from 
their neighbours. 

It was the evening of the ist October, the day on which the 
gloomy news of the surrender of Strasburg had reached Paris. 
The population was naturally more than usually irritable and 
discontented, quite ready to wreak their vengeance on any 
unfortunate victim who might give them the smallest provoca- 
tion. There were quarrels of all kinds in the caf(^s on the 
boulevards; men could not assert different opinions on military 
or political questions without ending in blows ; excited bands, 
shouting the Marseillaise and Mortaiix Priissiens were parading 
the streets, while the Communists of course were not idle in 
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exciting the people against the government, in order to further 
their own schemes. 

Louis had been on duty on the ramparts ; his way home led 
him through one of the worst parts of Paris, the long, steep, 
winding street of Belleville, which leads from near the beautiful 
park of Les Buttes Chaumont, down to the boulevards. 

It was a dull, drizzling evening; the gas-lamps shed a flicker- 
ing light upon the damp, sloppy pavement, and upon the few 
melancholy figures trudging along it ; here might be seen some 
poor honest woman with a sad face under her clean white cap, 
carrying home a scanty meal to her sick children, thus early 
beginning to feel the privations caused by the siege; there three 
or four soldiers or National Guards wrapped up in their cloaks 
walking abreast, returning from, or on their way to, their posts 
on the walls ; or now and then a solitary workman in a blouse, 
his cap pressed down over his forehead, his eyes bent sullenly 
on the ground, his morose face and desperate air betraying pretty 
well the destructive party to which he belonged. 

Louis had not proceeded far down the street before he heard 
loud and angry shouts, among which he clearly distinguished 
the words C/n espion Prussien 1 Mort a Vespion I He soon 
perceived whence they proceeded, as a large crowd consisting 
almost entirely of workmen in blouses, with whom a few vicious- 
looking women were mingled, was assembled before the door 
of a low disreputable-looking caf^ about a hundred yards off. 
Louis quickened his steps, and soon reached the group, inquir- 
ing of the first man he came up to, the cause of the disturbance. 
The reply was that a Prussian spy had just been captured; he had 
been seen prowling about Belleville all day, and on the pretence 
of seeking for a lodging had been prying into the weak parts of 
the city, as well as gaining information for the use of his detest- 
able fellow-countrymen, from unsuspecting citizens. "Look, 
monsieur," said the man to Louis, " there he is inside ; they 
mean to shoot him, those men do ; but I begin to think there 
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won't be much life in him to take, if they go on belabouring 
and half strangling him, as they have been doing for the last 
ten minutes." 

Louis gazed over the heads of the crowd, but so thick was 
the atmosphere, rendered denser by the breath of the people and 
the smoke of their pipes, that by the pale light of the lamps, he 
could scarcely distinguish anything in the caf(^, except a confused 
mass of figures swaying backwards and forwards. Wild and 
furious cries resounded both from within and without ; there 
were no police in Paris then, the old Gardiens de Paris had 
been abolished with the empire, the military and the National 
Guard performed the duty of Police, and under such circum- 
stances very little justice or mercy could be expected for any one, 
who was accused by the excited multitude, of being that most 
hateful of all living creatures in their eyes — a Prussian spy. 

Louis's uniform helped to make a way for him through the 
crowd, and at last, with great difficulty and exertion, he reached 
the open door of the cafe. The first man whom he recognized 
inside, and who seemed to be the ringleader of the rioters, was his 
old fellow-workman, Clement Roux the Communist ; dirty, with 
torn clothes, red face, bleared eyes, evidently half drunk, this 
degraded being was haranguing the rest, and urging them on to 
acts of violence against a wretched man, who had sunk down 
upon the ground, evidently fainting under the blows and kicks, 
which all had in turn bestowed upon him. Louis had a keen 
sense of honour and fairness, he was disgusted at this brutal 
spectacle, and whether the man were a Prussian spy or not, he 
was determined that he should not be murdered by these 
rascals, without a hearing. 

He pushed in, using all his strength, forcing his way through 
the angry, drunken mob, entered the caff, drew his sword, 
and ordered silence. A glance round showed him that there was 
no one else in uniform present, he was one against a hundred 
at least. Had any other National Guards or Mobiles been in 
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the caf(^ it was by no means certain that they too would have 
espoused the side of fair play, a thought which made Louis less 
regret that he was alone. His blood was thoroughly up now. 
The cowardice of these wretches filled him with indignation ; 
the dranken Roux had just drawn a pistol from his pocket, and 
was on the point of firing at the wretched victim, whose face, 
hidden by his hands, Louis had not yet seen. Rushing forward 
he wrenched the pistol out of Roux's hands, and with one 
blow felled him to the ground. 

This unexpected incursion of so formidable an ally to the 
Prussian spy into their midst, silenced the mob for a moment, 
and allowed Louis to make his voice heard. 

" Cowards ! " he cried, ** and you call yourselves French- 
men, sons of the bravest and grandest nation on the earth, 
and this is your generosity ; why here arc sixty or eighty of you 
strong fellows, kicking and beatiug this poor man till there is 
scarcely any life left in him ; shame on you ! Poltroons ! " 

"He is a Prussian spy, he deserves death. Alort aiix 
Frussiens^^ was the reply. 

" You are an aristocrat," yelled a female from the opposite 
end of the room, 

" Aristocrat or not, I am a Frenchman," said Louis, " and 
I'll see fair play ; you touch that man again at your peril ; if 
he is a Prussian spy he shall be shot, and he'll richly deserve 
it, — but not by you, and without an examination ; he shall be 
taken before the nearest military tribunal, and those who are 
witnesses against him must appear, and deliver their charge." 

A kind of growl, like that of wild beasts disappointed of 
their prey, arose from the crowd within, while the mob without 
who were pressing more and more into the caf^, shouted still 
louder ^^Mort a Vespion Frussien^^ and ^^ Mort aux aristocrats.^* 

Louis felt that his position was a critical one, for these men 
very probably might be armed, and a shot fired by any one of 
them might soon put an end to his existence; but he was a brave 
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fellow, and did not flinch ; he managed to take up his stand 
^ith his back to the wall close to the accused, where, with his 
sword in one hand and the pistol he had taken from Roux in 
the other, he maintained his ground. 

The poor man who was accused of being a spy had sunk 
down with his face to the floor, but on Louis' entrance and the 
sudden cessation of the blows to which he had been subjected, 
he revived a little; Louis' voice, too, seemed familiar to him; he 
raised himself up, removed his hands from his face, and turned 
round to look at his deliverer. Their eyes met. Louis, with 
a sudden start and involuntary shudder, exclaimed, *• Meunier ! 
you, my friend, here ; who would have thought it ? " 

" Ah 1 they are friends ! " yelled the woman from the corner ; 
" they recognize one another, they are both Prussians. They 
shall both be shot." 

" Yes, yes, shoot them both ! " howled the mob, re-echoed 
by those outside. 

" Hear me, friends," exclaimed Louis ; " this good man is 
no more a Prussian spy than you or I ; we have been fellow- 
workmen together for a long time, and I know him well. Isn't 
there one of my countrymen here who will see justice done ? 
In the name of our glorious Republic, established on the ruins 
of tyranny and oppression 3 of the Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality, of which we are so proud, I appeal to you, brother 
citizens, not to judge us without a hearing. Who accuses this 
man of being a spy ? " 

" I do," said Roux, who was now reviving from the severe 
blow which Louis had dealt him ; " and I accuse you of being 
his accomplice." 

"Roux is a good patriot," shouted the majority of the 
assembly, " and we believe he is right." 

" He has an old grudge against us, and it is to satisfy his 
malice that he has accused Meunier ; I tell you, my friends, 
let it be proved that he is a spy, and then I shall join you in 
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saying that he ought to be shot ; prove, too, that I am a spy 
or an aristocrat either, and I am willing to suffer the same flitc, 
but don't judge us unheard." 

" It's quite fair, what he says," said a woman who had just 
forced her way into the cafe, " he's an honest-looking fellow, 
that young Mobile, and he's stood manfully against the whole 
room-full opposed to him. I'd be ashamed if I were you, men, 
a hundred at least against two ! I think you're very likely 
Prussians yourselves, at all events you'll be doing their work 
if you kill that young man, for he's one of the brave defenders of 
our city, I can see, and we can't afford to lose any of them now." 

" Bravo ! bravo ! " said two or three of the men. 

"He's a Prussian spy in a National Guard's uniform," 
shrieked the other female, as, with wild dishevelled hair and 
outstretched arms, she rushed forward like a tigress. 

That there was a party now, however small, in his favour, 
Louis was convinced. His hopes revived. Once out of this 
den with Meunier, he hoped all would be well. Still, a retreat 
in face of the enemy would be by no means safe, unless it 
were well-protected. 

"Come, comrades," he said cheerfully, not heeding the 
angry female ; " let us all go before the commander of the 
district, he will hear what you have to witness against my 
friend, and if Citizen Roux has any accusation to lay against 
me, he can do so at the same time ; you may then have the 
satisfaction of seeing us both shot, for I promise you I will 
make no attempt to escape. Come on, citizens ! " 

With these words, beckoning Meunier to follow him, he 
moved towards the door, still maintaining an attitude of 
defence. He was met by a howl of imprecations 3 there were, 
however, several men standing round the entrance who were 
plainly on his side, and favoured his retreat. 

" Come along. Citizen Roux," said one of them, "we'll all go 
before the military commander, and have both these fellows 
shot if they're spies." 
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Once outside, Louis and his companion were surrounded by 
those who so far sympathized with them, as to wish them a 
fair examination ; thus protected and forming the centre of a 
large howling mob, which swelled to enormous dimensions as 
they proceeded along the street, they made their way to the 
military tribunal. Paris being in a state of siege— in a double 
sense of the term — all offences were judged by the military 
authorities, by martial law. 

On the way Louis was able to exchange a few words with 
Meunier. " What brought you into this unfortunate position, 
my friend ? " he eagerly asked him in a whisper, " and where, 
oh, where is Cecile f " 

" At St. Cloud, alas ! still," replied Meunier ; " yesterday I 
came into Paris to look for a lodging, not one to be found any- 
where. I went to search at Belleville this afternoon. Very 
tired I entered that fatal cafd I hadn't long been there, when 
Roux came in with a lot of his companions. They got into con- 
versation with me. I was thoughtless enough to remark that 
having been much in Germany, I knew the strength of the Prus- 
sian army, and that I believed they would take Paris as they 
had Strasburg, and that to this they would be helped by our 
internal dissensions, and by the revolts of the Communists. It 
was this excited them. This made them call me * a spy.' Then 
Roux told them that I was an old acquaintance of his, whom he 
had always suspected at our workshop, — in short that I was a 
Prussian in disguise ; the crowds increased, all set upon me with 
kicks and blows. I defended myself for a long time, but at last 
I succumbed to the odds against me, and if a merciful Provi- 
dence had not sent you to me just at the right moment, I must 
have been dead by this time." 

" But this fatal procrastination, Antoine," said Louis ; " why 
did you not come to Paris three weeks ago, as you told me 
you purposed doing, when we met last at St. Cloud ? You 
really have brought this trouble on yourself." 
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" Do not condemn me unheard. I have had great trials 
since we met. Next day Cdcile was taken ill — so ill I had to 
send for the doctor. Imagine my distress and horror when he 
said she was sickening for the small-pox, which, as you know, is 
raging so severely in Paris and its suburbs. Well, thank God ! 
she had the disease but mildly — the attack could hardly have 
been slighter, — still no one would come near us for fear of in- 
fection, so I had to nurse her alone, and never left her bedside 
but for a few moments, while our faithful dog watched over 
her ; as soon as she was pretty well again, and I felt I could 
safely leave her, I came into Paris to seek a lodging." 

"This is sad news indeed, my poor friend; I do indeed pity 
you," said Louis with deep sympathy. " And is Cecile, then, 
left quite alone at St. Cloud ? " 

" Yes, she has only Nero ^vith her." 

" Exposed to all the brigands and disbanded Mobiles who 
swarm in the environs," said Louis seriously. 

"And to the Prussians when they come also," sobbed Meu- 
nier ; " alas ! my child ! my child ! oh that 1 had never left 
you ! " 

This conversation had been carried on rapidly, and in a low 
tone ; the crowd around were too wild and excited to listen to 
it. They now reached the quarters of the commander of the 
district. With shouts and yells from the drunken mob of " A 
Prussian spy !" " Death to the traitor !" they were ushered into 
the presence of this military functionar)^ The soldiers here 
(juickly restored order, and brought the more noisy of them to 
silence. The commander clearly saw that Roux was too 
drunk to give his evidence, and as no charge could be brought 
against I-,ouis, except that he had very properly prevented a 
set of idle, drunken ruffians from taking the law into their own 
hands, and shooting a man, who after all might turn out to be 
innocent, he was at once dismissed. The clamour against 
Meunier was so strong, the mob was so wild and vehement in its 
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denunciations, so positive were some of the men, and women 
too, in their assertions, that he was a Prussian spy, that both 
to avoid the uproar and fury which an acquittal would have 
caused, and to protect their victim from the fate which 
awaited him, if he should again fall into his enemies' hands, 
the commander gave orders for Meunier to be imprisoned till 
the next day, promising to hear the witnesses then, if they were 
sober, and examine the accused himself. 

Louis was able to exchange a few more words with Meunier, 
before he was led away to prison. " You are safe now, An- 
toine," he said ; " Roux and his drunken mates will never be 
able to substantiate any charge against you, and to-morrow you 
will most likely be released." 

" I owe my life to you, Louis," he replied ; " but alas ! for 
my poor daughter ! what will become of her ? Oh that I 
had never left her ! she implored me not to go, but to wait a 
day or two longer, when she would be able to accompany me, 
but I was so anxious to get a lodging ready for her by to-mor- 
row or next day, that I persisted in going, and now she is all 
alone, and I am powerless to help her.'* 

" I will go to St Cloud and fetch C^cile," said Louis, " if I 
die in the attempt. I will brave robbers and Prussians to 
reach your daughter, and bring her to Paris/' 

Meunier grasped his hand, his eyes filled with tears, 
he could not find words in which to express his thanks to 
his generous young friend. 

As he lay that night sleepless, in his cold prison-cell, the 
thought struck him that perhaps Louis loved his daughter, — 
could it be possible ? How eagerly he had inquired after her 
safety, how grieved he was when he heard of her illness, and 
what fire was in his eye, what bold determination in his man- 
ner, when he exclaimed, that he would bring her into Paris, or 
die in the attempt ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THROUGH FIRE AND SHOT. 

** And it was terrible. On the right 

Raged for hours the heady fight, 

Thundered the battery's double bass — 

Difficult music for men to face ; 
* He * * * 

Round shot ploughed the upland glades, 
Sown with bullets, reap*d with blades, 
Shatter'd fences here and there, 
Toss'd their splinters in the air ; 
The very trees were stripp'd and bare." 

Bret Harte. 

It was a hazardous enterprise upon which Louis had resolved. 
To reach St. Cloud was by no means easy now. All egress 
from the gates was impossible after nightfall, and even in the 
day-time was attended with difficulty. St. Cloud was not yet 
positively occupied by the Prussians, though they were estab- 
blished at Meudon, and at Versailles, but a short distance 
off; it was probably too near Mont Valerien for them to 
take up their quarters there, though they occasionally visited the 
town, and levied contributions on its inhabitants. The greater 
part of these had fled into Paris, and the whole population of 
the neighbouring village of Boulogne had a few days previous 
taken refuge within the walls. 

Louis knew he could do nothing that night, so he returned 
home as quickly as possible, meditating on the course he should 
pursue. 

When he reached the Rue du Dragon, Madame Laforce 
perceived at once from his excited manner, that something 
extraordinary must have occurred. 
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"What is the matter with you, Louis?" she said at once, 
" surely you have seen some fighting at last ; thank God you 
are safely back from it ! '* 

" Fighting, yes ! my mother," said Louis, "not with the Prus- 
sians, but with some rascals of reds,' who had seized a friend of 
mine, and were going to shoot him as a Prussian spy, if I had 
not come in, just at the right moment, and succeeded in rescu- 
ing him from their clutches." 

" I am glad you were successful, Louis," said Josephine, 
"and rejoice indeed to hear you call the reds rascals; I was afraid 
you were rather too fond of them, — but tell us all about it.*' 

Louis during supper-time related the whole story of his 
adventures at Belleville. 

" But who is this Meunier ? " said his mother ; " I never 
heard you speak of him before ? You say he lives at St. 
Cloud." 

" Ah ! " interrupted Josephine, " he is the man you go to 
visit there sometimes. Did you say he had a daughter?" 

Louis in relating his adventures had said as little about 
C^cile as possible, but now he began to perceive that it 
would be best to divulge his secret at once, for circumstances 
might occur to prevent him from keeping it much longer, so 
he replied, — 

" Yes, he has a daughter, poor fellow ! and to-morrow I 
mean to go to St. Cloud, to bring her into Paris." 

" You, Louis, going to St Cloud to-morrow !" said Madame 
Laforce, with anxious excitement ; " why, consider the danger 
} ou run ; you must be mad to think of such a thing ; I im- 
plore you to do nothing of the kind." 

" Mother, I have made up my mind," said Louis calmly and 
firmly, " I will rescue Cecile Meunier from the dangers to which 
she must be exposed, left alone as she is at St. Cloud, or 
perish in the attempt Mother, Grandmother, Josephine, why 
should I hide it from you ? — I love Cecile." 
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" I told you the other day that Louis was in love, mother," 
muttered Josephine, 

" You take us by surprise, my son," said his mother. " I 
hope this girl is worthy of your affection ? " 

" You will say so when you see her, my mother," said I^ouis. 
" So sweet, so gentle, so industrious ; " and then he gave them 
an eloquent description of C^cile's charms, as well as of 
Meunier's delightful little cottage at St. Cloud. 

" And now, mother, do you think you could give Cdcile a 
lodging for a night or two, till her father is out of prison and 
able to hire a couple of rooms ? " 

" Well, perhaps we could manage it, Louis, if it's only for a 
few days — not for longer, I think. These are hardly times for 
us to have a guest, for we can't afford it — or, I must say, for 
you to think of marriage, my Louis ! " 

"My good mother, I don't think of marriage yet," said 
Louis, " not till all our troubles are over ; and who can tell which 
among us may survive this siege and its dangers ? Any day, you 
know, a Prussian bullet on the ramparts may put an end to my 
life. But to return to what we were speaking about — C^cile 
can't come here now, I remember — " 

" Why not ? " asked Josephine. 

"Because she has just had the small-pox, and she might 
bring the infection to you or my mother." 

" Just had the small-pox, poor girl 1 Why, that makes me pity 
her all the more — and her father obliged to leave her too. I 
wish I could go with you, Louis, and see her now," said 
Josephine ; " but I'm not afraid of infection — she shall come 
here all the same. Why, they've got the small-pox next door, 
and across the street — in fact, everywhere. We can't be more 
exposed to it than we are, can we, mother ? " 

" Oh ! I am not afraid, I have already had it ; but for you, 
Josephine, it would be more prudent, as Louis says — " 

" No, mother, no 1 " Josephine interrupted her ; " let us not talk 
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of prudence, when love and charity plainly show us what is our 
duty. Have I not been vaccinated ? Did I not sit up with Clo- 
tilde's little L^on last January, when he had the disease, and never 
caught it ? No ! Cdcile shall come here and share my room." 

Louis got up and embraced his sister with tears in his eyes. 
" Thank you, my good Josephine ; how kind, how generous you 
are ! " he exclaimed warmly. 

" But, my good Louis, I dread your proposed expedition 
to-morrow. May God protect you ! " she said fervently. 

" Never fear; I have laid my plans. I shall get to St. Cloud 
safe enough, I don't doubt ; but the question is, how I shall get 
back with my charge." 

Long before daybreak next morning, Louis was on his way 
to the gates. He walked along the banks of the Seine till he 
reached the Point du Jour. The gate was open here, and the 
drawbridge down. He perceived many persons, principally 
soldiers, passing in and out. Favoured by his uniform, he went 
boldly in, and found himself on the dreary glacis which encircled 
the city. Here, where formerly had been houses, villages, 
gardens, trees, all was now a desolate waste. In about ten 
minutes he reached a half-ruined house, a cabaret^ where he per- 
ceived several men in blouses, drinking. He went in to gather 
some information from them about the state of affairs at St. 
Cloud. He learned, to his dismay, that nearly every house had 
been plundered, either by the Prussians or by the lawless French 
soldiers and Mobiles. He was advised by all means to exchange 
his uniform for the dress of a working man or peasant, for, if 
the Prussians caught him in the former, they would make short 
work of him, said the master of the cabaret, " I'll lend you a 
blouse," he said, " and an old cap ; you can leave your sword 
and uniform here, till you return. Put a pair of workmen's 
trousers over your own, and you won't be found out. Your 
pistol you had better conceal about you, as that may be useful. 
The Prussians take little notice of peasants unless they think 
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they have got wine or valuables hidden in their houses, then 
they treat them hardly enough." 

" Thank you," said Louis, " I will follow your.advice ; " and 
he proceeded to change his dress as the tavern-keeper suggested. 

His disguise completed, Louis continued his way in the 
direction of St. Cloud, reaching the Rond Point at Boulogne 
without any difficulty. He heard the loud reports of the shells 
and projectiles proceeding from Mont Valerien, and every now 
and then the sharp rattle of musketry. He had now arrived 
at the bridge across the Seine ; this he hesitated to cross, not 
knowing what reception he might meet on the opposite shore. 
For some minutes he leaned over the parapet, gazing up at the 
little town which covered the hill-side before him — the spire 
of its church towering over the houses and villas. It looked 
much as usual. On the left he discerned the white walls of the 
chiteau, peeping out from among the almost leafless trees. Evi- 
dently there were but few people about ; however, in front of the 
caS6 at the opposite end of the bridge, he perceived several sol- 
diers sitting. That they were not French he was certain, and as 
the sun shone on the spiked helmet of one, he perceived they 
must be Prussians. If he passed them alone, he was sure to 
be challenged. What could he say then ? or was there any 
means of avoiding them ? Should he risk it ? He feared de- 
tention — imprisonment at least for some days. He turned back 
to the Rond Point, and went to a well-known caf^ there .It 
was closed ; every house was shut up ; all the inhabitants had 
evidently fled. At last, however, he discovered, in one of the 
back streets, a wretched house, tenanted by an old man and 
woman of very repulsive appearance. Of them Louis inquired 
if it were safe for him to cross the bridge and enter St Cloud. 
They asked him why he wanted to go there. " To see a 
friend," was his reply. 

" You won't find your friend there, young man," said the old 
woman 3 " most of the inhabitants left St Cloud a fortnight 
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ago, and the Prussians have been there since, and scared away 
all the rest." 

Louis turned pale and could not repress a shudder. Alas ! 
perhaps his expedition would be all in vain. 

" Do you happen to know M. Antoine Meunier, who has a 
cottage just out of SL Cloud ? " Louis inquired eagerly. 

The old couple glanced furtively at each other ; the woman 
nodded her head, the man shrugged his shoulders, looking 
down at his hand, which was tied up as if it were wounded. 

" Yes, I know whom you mean," said the old man in an in- 
different tone ; " he has left some days ago." 

"And his daughter?" asked Louis eagerly. 

" Gone too, for all I know," said the old woman as she 
winked at her husband. 

Louis observed all these signs and gestures, and felt certain 
that the old couple knew more than they cared to tell ; that 
they were dishonest people, to say the least, he felt certain ; they 
were evidently lingering here for the purpose of plunder, while 
their evil looks betrayed the nature of their character and em- 
ployment. "You can give me no information, then, about 
Mademoiselle Meunier ?" said Louis. " None," was the reply. 
" And can you tell me if it is safe to enter SL Cloud ?" he asked. 

" Your head may be knocked off by a shell while you are 
crossing the bridge, or, when you reach the other side, you may 
be shot by the Prussians as a thief, to afford them a little 
amusement after their breakfast," said the old man. 

There was such an air of mockery and impudence in his 
voice and manner that Louis could stand it no longer. 

" It strikes me," he remarked, " that the Prussians would 
not be far wrong if they shot both of you as thieves, for you are 
up to no good here, I know." 

** Monsieur," replied the old woman, in a tone of mock 
politeness, and with a malicious look in her eye, " why do you 
come here to insult us ? I beg you to leave us." 
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" I quit you with pleasure," said Louis, " but beware what 
you are about ; you are playing a dangerous game, which may 
get you into trouble ere long." 

" Monsieur, we think yours is still more dangerous. Good 
morning ! " — and the old woman arose and slammed the door 
after him. 

This interview was by no means reassuring for Louis. When 
he again reached the bridge, his ears and his eyes both convinced 
him that the first part of the caution the old woman had given 
him was true enough, as shells were flying from Mont Valerien 
in all directions ; however he cared little for them. He looked 
up towards the chateau, whence he perceived a thin column of 
smoke rising up above the trees. There was an ominous look 
about it, as it grew thicker and darker. Could the chateau be 
on fire ? Well ! he would wait no longer ; he determined to cross 
the bridge boldly ; he saw, too, when he had got half-way over, 
that there were no Prussians now before the cafd; he noticed 
several people running along in the direction of the palace ; — 
all this confirmed his suspicions that the building might be on 
fire. When he reached the long steep street which led up 
through the town to Meunier's cottage, he met several men in 
blouses like himself, all running towards the chateau. No one 
heeded him ; he was able to make his way onwards unmolested. 
But his quick eye perceived with anguish all around, the sad 
traces of war and plunder: houses with doors and windows broken 
open, gardens laid bare and desolate, heaps of broken furniture 
and rubbish in the streets. His heart beat violently. Should 
he find Meunier's cottage standing ? Where could C^cile be ? 

A few moments later, and the first of these questions was 
answered in the affirmative. Meunier's cottage was stand- 
ing indeed, but, instead of in a lovely garden, in a dreary 
wilderness. The pailings were all broken down; not a shrub or 
plant remained in the ground; the creepers even were torn 
firom the walls ; the green shutters were removed; every pane of 
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glass in the windows broken. I^uis could not repress an 
involuntary exclamation of horror when he beheld this scene of 
devastation. He hastened up to the door, he tried the latch ; 
it was bolted inside. A ray of hope penetrated his soul ; there 
must be some one within to bolt the door. He knocked ; he 
called * * Ce'cile ! ** in a lo w^ voice. A dog growled, and then barked 
loudly. "Mademoiselle Meunier !" he cried, "it is I, Louis 
Laforce, come to take you to your father in Paris. C&ile ! don't 
you remember me?" He heard soft footsteps inside now, and 
the words, " Down, Nero, down, my good dog ! " and then a pale 
face looked through the broken window and retreated again. 
Louis now remembered that C^cile would hardly recognize 
him in his disguise and shabby workman's dress. " Yes, it is 
I, C^cile ; don't be afraid Do you not know my voice ? " 

And now she took courage, for she did indeed recognize 
the voice of her father's friend. She opened the door 
cautiously, and Louis entered. Nero growled at first, but he 
soon was able to distinguish friend from foe. 

"Thank God, C^cile," said Louis, as he seized both her 
hands in his, " that I find you here ; I had given you up for 
lost; but oh! what destruction!" he groaned as he glanced 
around at the room, formerly so tastefully furnished, so clean 
and neat. Almost everything was gone, while those articles 
which remained were so broken, that they were utterly useless. 

"Tell me, monsieur, where is my father?" exclaimed Cecile 
eagerly ; " and why has he not come to fetch me ? " 
' - " He is in safety," said Louis; " but he could not come 
himself as he wished." 

** And why not ? Tell me, is he ill ? Has any accident be- 
fallen him ? " 

. "No, mademoiselle, but unfortunately the other day he 
was arrested as a Prussian spy— a false accusation, of course, 
which will easily be refuted—and now I am sorry to say he is 
in prison, awaiting his examination." 
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" In prison ! My father accused of being a Prussian spy ! 
Alas ! alas ! he may be shot ! " 

" Oh, no, C^cile, never fear that ; he will be released in a day 
or two," replied Louis, trying to reassure her. 

"And you will take me to my father, M. Louis?" said 
C^cile. 

" Yes, mademoiselle, though I must forewarn you, we shall 
have no little difficulty as well as danger to endure, in reaching 
the city." 

" Never mind that ! I care for nothing if I can only once 
more be united to my dear father. Ah ! what I have suffered 
since he left me ! To this good dog I believe I owe my life," 
she said as she caressed the faithful animal. 

"Was it the Prussians who did all this mischief here ? " asked 
Louis. 

" Our own people began it, and the Prussians finished it," 
replied C^cile. " I will tell you. Three days ago my father left 
me to go into Paris to look for a lodging. I have been ill ; I 
have had the small-pox. Ah 1 monsieur, are you not afraid of 
the infection, for I have only just recovered?" 

" Oh, no," said Louis with a smile, " not in the least ; go on 
with your story." 

" Well, I wanted to accompany him, but he said no, I was 
too weak, because he would have to go all over Paris, perhaps, 
to find lodgings, and did not know where to leave me mean- 
while — for he has no acquaintance in Paris, my father — and 
who would receive one just recovering from the small-pox ? Well, 
I had to stay here. My father said, * I will be back in the even- 
ing, but at all events by to-morrow-morning ; lock and bar the 
door, and keep Nero in with you.' As soon as he was gone, I 
shut up the shutters, and barred the door, and all day I heard 
a great deal of firing, and many noisy people passed our house, 
but no one tried to get in. However, soon after dark, there 
was a knock at the door, very faint and feeble. Nero growled 
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I said, ' Who's there ? ' A weak female voice replied, ' Oh ! 
let me in, my good mademoiselle, I am faint and djdng ! The 
Prussians have just burned down our house, and shot my hus- 
band : leave me not to perish, out here in the cold ! ' I opened 
the door, of course, and a wretched-looking old woman entered. 
' God bless you, mademoiselle, for your charity ! ' she said, as 
she sank down on a chair. Turning round to fetch a bottle of 
wine out of the cupboard, I heard a loud growl from Nero. I 
looked hastily towards the door, which, after letting in the old 
woman, I had forgotten to bolt again, and perceived an old man 
of most repulsive appearance standing inside. I asked him what 
he wanted here ; he made no reply, but came further in, after 
bolting the door behind him. The old woman now got up ; 
her faintness had vanished, her entreaties were changed into 
threats. They demanded all the money I had, plainly intimating 
that they had come to plunder, and meant to carry off what they 
could lay hands upon. I refused to give them anything, and 
stood with my back against the wall, Nero growling furiously in 
front of me. They ransacked our drawers and cupboards, took 
all they liked — for how was I to resist them ? — but they were 
not content They found no money, for the little we had is 
safely concealed. They were furious, and ordered me to give 
up the money they were sure I possessed, or they would force me 
to do so. I refused. The man now advanced to lay hold of 
me ; Nero at once sprang upon him, and seized hold of his 
right hand, inflicting such a terrible bice that the rogue howled 
in agony. Just then I remembered that my father had a pistol 
which he kept in his bedroom. I rushed in, seized it, and, 
though it was not loaded, the sight of it was enough to frighten 
the old woman, who made for the door, followed by her husband, 
who dealt hard blows and kicks upon Nero in retiu-n for which 
he received plenty of bites and scratches. When they had 
gone, I began to reflect upon what I had better do. They 
were probably only the precursors of a band of marauders, and 
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would likely enough return ere long with others, whom Nero 
and I, might not be able so easily to put to flight. Already 
did I hear angry voices in front of the house, I determined 
therefore, to seek safety in concealment. Wrapping myself up 
in my warmest clothes, for the night was cold, and calling Nero 
to me, I slipped out through our back door into the garden, then 
down a narrow lane till 1 came to an old unused cow-shed, 
into which I crept with my faithful companion. I was near 
enough to hear the wild and angry voices which proceeded 
from our house. There must have been at least five or six 
men within, together with the old couple, stealing and plun- 
dering, and destroying all they could not carry away. It 
was not till past midnight that I heard their loud voices retreat- 
ing from the house in the direction of St. Cloud. Then, sending 
Nero in advance, I cautiously returned. As the dog neither 
growled nor barked,'! knew there was no one left in the cottage. 
I struck a light, and the scene you now behold met my eyes. 
I passed the night trembling, and longing for my father to 
return. Next day I had a visit from three Pmssians soldiers, 
but I saw them coming along the road, and fled to the same 
shed which had sheltered me during the attack of the previous 
night. They made a terrible noise, and swore in their own 
language at finding everything destroyed ; they made great havoc 
in the garden, digging deep holes, hoping to find money buried 
there. The first plunderers had overlooked our pig, which was 
a grand prize for the Prussians, who seemed much better pleased 
when they had discovered him ; they carried him off in great 
glee. I had trouble enough to hold Nero back, for if he had 
attacked these German robbers, as he wished to do, they would 
have shot him, of course. When they were gone, I returned 
to the cottage, and I have had no more visitors since, though 
you may imagine the state of terror I was in all last night." 

"You have indeed had a narrow escape, C^cile," said Louis; 
" how glad I am to have arrived just in time ! for you could 
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never stay any longer in this poor devastated dwelling ; you 
would starve, too." 

" Starve ? yes, indeed, monsieur," she replied, " I am well- 
nigh starving now, for I have tasted no food for the last 
twenty-four hours." 

While talking togetlier and consulting as to their flight, they 
were suddenly startled by the red glow which was suffused over 
everything. It was a dark gloomy afternoon, and the light 
which Louis observed, when he went to the window, was of a 
very different hue from that of sunset. He perceived at once that 
it proceeded from some great conflagration in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and recollected at once the column of smoke he 
had observed rising from the palace when he crossed the bridge, 
and how everybody was hurrying in that direction. 

" The Chiteau of St. Cloud is on fire ! " exclaimed Louis ; " I 
saw the smoke rising from it as I was coming here. Now is 
our time to escape unobserved ; both French marauders and 
runaway Mobiles, as well as the Prussians, will have hastened 
thither to secure what plunder they can." 

" Ah ! then I must say farewell to my dear home," said 
Cdcile mournfully ; " oh ! what a wicked, dreadful thing is war ! 
what misery it brings to innocent people ! " 

*' That it does indeed, C^cile," said Louis ; "but we shall con- 
quer the Prussians yet, I hope ; they will never take Paris, and 
will perish of cold, and by the hands of our troops, outside the 
walls. But come along, mademoiselle ; there is no time to lose." 

Cecile wrapped herself up in a shawl, and, casting one last sad 
look at the melancholy scene of destruction around, she hurried 
after Louis into the road. It was a wild and terrible spectacle 
which here met their gaze.; the dark clouds that covered the sky 
were all illuminated by a lurid light proceeding from the vast red 
flames which, mingled with columns of black smoke, were rising 
from the burning chateau on their right ; savage shouts and yells 
were heard in that direction, together with the boom of guns 
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from Mont Valerien, and the crash of falling shells fired from 
that fortress. C^cile trembled, and shrunk back at the sight ; 
but Louis seized her by the arm, dragging her onward down the 
steep street, till they reached the cafe opposite the bridge. 
Cdcile was so exhausted for want of food, and so terrified by the 
scene around her, that Louis feared lest the little strength she 
still possessed, might fail her. He made bold, therefore, to 
enter the cafd, in order, if possible, to procure some refreshment 
for her. They found no one within but an old woman ; all had 
rushed off to the burning palace. Louis succeeded in getting 
a glass of wine and a piece of bread for his trembling com- 
panion, whom he now hurried on across the bridge. He 
trembled for her life and his own, as every moment they heard 
the roar of the guns, and the hissing of the projectiles through 
the air. From the bridge the burning palace presented a 
magnificent sight, and Louis could not help every now and then 
turning round to look at it Suddenly Cecile seized his arm : 
they had just arrived at the opposite bank. She exclaimed 
anxiously, " Where is Nero ? " 

" He followed us into the cafe, I know," said Louis ; " don't 
you remember my throwing him a piece of bread there ? " 

" Yes," said Cdcile, " 1 do ; but we must have left him there; 
the old woman shut and locked the door after us, that she 
might run upstairs to look at the fire from the window." 

" Then the dog has been locked up in the caf^," said Louis. 

"We must go back for him," replied Cdcile. 

" Impossible ! " said Louis ; " look how the shells are flying 
now in every direction ! I thank God that I have brought you 
safely across the bridge, almost out of the reach of danger. 
Willingly would I go back myself to fetch the dog, but I dare 
not leave you here alone." 

" Oh ! my good dog, my dear Nero ! " sobbed Cecile, " he 
saved my life ; I cannot abandon him thus." 

" He is certain to get out of the cafe soon," said Louis ; " he 
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will make such a noise, the old woman will have to let him out, 
and then he will follow us sure enough. We cannot go back. 
What would your father say to me, Cdcile, if I thus risked your 
life ? No, we must go on." 

Poor C^cile, bitterly weeping at the loss of her faithful 
dumb friend, had to follow. As they passed through Boulogne, 
Louis remembered the miserable couple in the wretched hovel 
of whom he had asked information about getting into St. Cloud. 
It at once flashed upon his mind that these were the mis- 
creants who had attacked Meunier's cottage, and would perhaps 
have murdered C^cile, had it not been for the noble dog. The 
wound on the man's hand, and the suspicious manner in which 
they talked about C^cile and her father, made Louis quite 
positive on the subject. He determined to go once more to 
their hovel, and see if he could not get back some of the 
plunder. But he found the tumble-down dwelling completely 
deserted; the burning chateau had attracted the plunderers 
thither; moreover, they were cunning enough to have con- 
cealed their ill-gotten booty so effectually, that none of it was 
visible ; and as Louis and C^cile had no time to lose, they left 
the cottage and hurried on. It was quite dark when they 
reached the tavern, where Louis had left his uniform. The 
friendly proprietor welcomed him with warm congratulations on 
the success of his enterprise; he remarked, however, that their 
escape was entirely owing to the excitement caused by the burn- 
ing palace, which had happily diverted the enemy's attention. 

There was no chance for the fugitives gaining admission within 
the walls that evening ; the gates were closely shut, and the draw- 
bridges up ; they must therefore pass the night at the cabaret. 
The good-natured host promised C^cile the only bed he 
possessed. Inconsolable at the loss of Nero, and anxious about 
her father, the poor girl passed a sleepless night ; the bark of a 
dog would have been a welcome sound to her, but she heard 
only the rattle of musketry and the booming of guns. 
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Louis spent the night with a number of rough fellows in 
the dirty parlour of the cabaret The conversation mostly 
turned on the burning of the beautiful palace of St. Cloud. 
Some attributed it to the projectiles from Mont Valerien, others 
asserted that they had seen the Prussians pour quantities of 
petroleum on the parquetted floors of the palace, and after- 
wards set it on fire in several places. 

Chile's first thought next morning was of Nero ; but, alas ! 
nothing had been heard or seen of the faithful dog. Louis 
put on his uniform, and, as soon as the drawbridge was down, 
presented himself at the gates. He had to submit to a long 
examination before he was allowed to enter, but by means of 
his pass, the number of his battalion, and by his straightforward 
answers, he satisfactorily proved his identity. There was no 
difficulty about C^cile, as she was a fugitive from St. Cloud 
plainly enough, and could not be a Prussian spy. 

Thankful indeed was Louis when they were both safely 
inside the walls. C^cile was pleased and grateful too ; she 
hoped ere long to see her father once more; but, alas! there was 
still one cause of grief — Nero was still without the city. Where 
could he be ? should she ever see her faithful dog again ? We 
can well imagine the joy with which Louis.and his companion were 
welcomed when th^y reached the Rue du Dragon. Madame 
Laforce and Josephine had spent an anxious day and night ; 
they both knew how dangerous Louis' expedition was — the 
terrible and deadly perils, to which he was exposed. When 
on the previous evening he did not return, their fears were 
increased. At a special service held that night at St. Sulpice 
for those exposed to the dangers of the war, Josephine 
earnestly prayed for her brother, as well as for Pierre. For the 
former, indeed, her prayers were answered, as the joyful event 
of the next morning proved. C^cile was welcomed by Madame 
Laforce as a daughter, by Josephine as a sister. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A RELEASE — AN IMPRISONMENT — A HAPPY MEETING. 

" Teach Thou our weak and wandering hearts 
Aright to read Tliy way, 
That Thou with loving hand dost trace 

Our history every day.'* J. P. Hopps. 

Happy and thankful as Cdcile was at her escape from the 
dangers by which she had been surrounded at St Cloud, and 
to find herself in the midst of kind and sympathizing friends, 
she still felt anxious about her father, and sad at the loss of her 
faithful Nero. As to the latter, Louis could not give her much 
hope ; he feared the poor animal had fallen into the hands of 
thieves or marauders, who would probably slay him, that he 
might be converted into food. But with regard to her father, 
Louis entreated C&ile to be of good courage ; he would at 
once go to the prison at Belleville, where Meunier was confined, 
and learn whether he had yet been examined, and with what 
result. 

On his arrival he learned, to his no little satisfaction, that 
Meunier was still safe in prison ; he had been examined on the 
previous day. Only two witnesses had appeared against him — 
Roux, and a Communist friend of his, who on the night of the 
affray had been too drunk to utter a word. The President of 
the tribunal was a little suspicious about the affair, owing to the 
non-appearance of Louis, the only witness in the prisoner's 
favour. Roux and his friend asserted that, as he too was a 
Prussian spy, it was not likely that he would show himself, and 
that probably by this lime he had escaped to the enemy. 
Meunier, on the other hand, affirmed that Louis was absent on 
important business, and would without fail appear on the 
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morrow. He felt, however, that, should Louis be captured by 
the Prussians, or be detained at St. Cloud, the evidence would 
go strongly against them both, and that he would have small 
chance of acquittal. The President, who was a fair and upright 
man, assented that Meunier should be remanded till the next 
day. 

Louis fortunately arrived just in time to give his evidence. 
He was sharply questioned as to his absence on the previous 
day, and severely reprimanded for going to SL Cloud without 
leave. That the truth of his statement might be proved, 
C^cile was ordered to appear, a couple of gendarmes being 
sent to fetch her. All this took up some time ; the examination 
consequently was adjourned till the afternoon. Cdcile gave her 
evidence in such a plain and straightforward manner, that she 
helped very much to turn the scale in her father's favour, especially 
as the evidence of Roux and his friend was somewhat contra- 
dictory. The President, after a long interrogatory, decided in 
favour of the prisoner, who was acquitted ; but Louis, for a 
breach of military discipline, was placed under arrest for four 
days. C^cile therefore had to return alone with her father to 
the Rue du Dragon. Happy indeed was the meeting between 
them, but it was not a little marred by the thought that their 
brave young deliverer should be doomed to suffer disgrace and 
imprisonment for the risks and dangers to which, for their 
sakes, he had so nobly exposed himself They both felt that to 
him they owed their lives. C^cile had thought that, when she 
and her father were once more united, there was nothing more 
to be desired ; but she felt now quite sad and lonely without 
Louis. She was already beginning to return his love. 

She was grieved, too, to be the bearer of such sad news to Louis' 
mother and sister. Madame Laforce, sorry as she was at her son's 
detention, thanked God that it was no worse. Better that Louis 
should be placed under arrest for a breach of discipline —which was 
in reality an act of heroism, of which she felt proud— than fall in- 
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to the hands of the hated enemy. She kindly welcomed her son's 
friend Meunier, who gave her a thrilling and enthusiastic de- 
scription of Louis* valour and firmness in presence of the 
drunken mob of Communists at Belleville; he praised his 
noble courage and, disinterestedness ; and, expressing his deep 
gratitude to Madame Laforce, left his daughter with her, while 
he again went in search of lodgings. 

After a long wandering through all the streets in the neigh- 
^ bourhood, he succeeded at last in securing, at a very high rent, 
two miserable garrets, in which two small holes in the roof, filled 
with cracked glass, served as windows. Nothing else was to be 
had. What a contrast C^cile would find this lodging to their 
charming cottage at St Cloud ! The honest workman had next 
to hire some furniture for his new abode. He then went to 
fetch his daughter, but Josephine insisted that, as it was now 
late, she should pass that night with her. Meunier, after 
supping with the Laforce family, returned to his wretched 
garret 

Next morning, while Cecile was breakfasting with her new 
friends, they heard a curious scratching noise at the door, 
accompanied by a loud whine and an occasional grunt. 

" What can that be ? " exclaimed Madame Laforce. " Go to 
the door, Josephine, and see ! " 

But before she could move from her seat, Cdcile, who was 

amiliar with the sound, had flown to the door and opened it. 

With a loud bark, and the wildest demonstrations of joy, a large 

dog bounded into the room, almost throwing down Cdcile with 

his affectionate caresses, which she returned with equal warmth. 

" Nero ! my dear Nero ! " she exclaimed, " who would have 
thought it ? I had quite given you up for lost — so had my 
father. Oh ! that you could speak and tell us how you managed 
to get into Paris ! '' 

The answer to that question had to be left to conjecture. 
Probably Nero, after a long imprisonment in the caf^, had 
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escaped during the course of the evening, and led by his scent, 
and favoured by the darkness had traced his mistress to the 
Cabaret^ and thence to the gate by which she and Louis had 
entered the city. Something, however, must have detained him, 
or he would have arrived at the tavern before they left it. He 
had probably been wandering about the streets of Paris during 
. the previous day and night, and had at last succeeded in tracing 
out C&ile's whereabouts. Not having yet been subjected to 
the privation of the siege, he was in a far better condition than 
the numerous skeletons, in the shape of dogs, everywhere now 
to be met with, prowling hungrily through the streets ; it was 
indeed a wonder that he had not been seized by some enterpris- 
ing butcher, who dealt in dogs* flesh, a food already becoming 
popular inParis ; such attempts possibly might have been made and 
defeated by Nero's strength and courage. He was at once regaled 
with a good meal, and afterwards petted and complimented by 
all the family. When Meunier soon after came to fetch his 
daughter, his delight at seeing once more his faithful dumb 
friend, whom he had given up for lost, was unbounded. Nero 
sprang upon him, licking his hands and face over and over 
again ; indeed there seemed to be no end to his joy. 

After repeatedly thanking Madame Laforce and Josephine 
for their kind sympathy and hospitality, Meunier and his 
daughter took leave of them, and accompanied by the dog, 
proceeded to their humble lodging. So many steps were there 
to mount to their garret on the sixth story, that poor C^cile 
was quite exhausted when she reached it. After she had 
recovered a little, and glanced around, she could not repress a 
sigh, for it was indeed a contrast to their former pretty and com- 
fortable home, but she soon brightened up, for had she not her 
father with her again ? Would they not now be able to endure 
all the sufferings and privations of this sad time together? 
Nero, too, was found again, an event, which added not a little 
to her joy and thankfulness, 

H 
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And thus four days passed away in their new home, which, 
dreary as it was, with its slanting roof and bare whitewashed 
walls, began to look cheerful under C^cile*s care and arrange- 
ments. There Louis, released from his arrest, was not long 
before he found them out He looked bright and happy now, 
for a weight was off his mind, as C^cile was safe in Paris. Father 
and daughter could not find words to express their gratitude 
to their brave young deliverer. Nero, too, was rejoiced to see 
him, barking, wagging his tail, and licking the hands of the young 
National Guardsman. Louis was as delighted as he was 
astonished, to find that the dog had found his way into Paris. 

Their lack of employment, which must, in the end, bring 
them to poverty and distress, greatly troubled Meunier and 
C^cile. The former, at Louis' suggustion, at once enrolled 
himself in the battalion of National Guards, of the Qtiartier, 
the same to which Louis belonged. Cecile determined to get 
some employment in one of the hospitals or ambulances ; for 
this purpose, she and her father set out next morning to find 
their old friend, the Abbe Desilles, who had formerly been so 
kind to them. It was such a long time since Meunier had 
heard anything about him, that he doubted whether he might 
still be in the capital. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TROUBLES WITHOUT AND TROUBLES WITHIN THE CITY. 

** The air of death breathes through our souls, 
The dead all round us lie ; 
By day and night the death-bell tolls, 
And says, * Prepare to die !' " J. Wilson. 

A FEW days after the events recorded in our last chapter, late 
on the evening of 30th October, Louis burst into his mother's 
lodging, and throwing his kepi down on the table and his sword 
and belt into a corner, he exclaimed in a voice which quivered 
with anger and excitement, — 

" We are always betrayed, always sold into the hands of our 
enemies ; it is a shame, a disgrace ! " 

" What is the matter, Louis ? " interrupted Josephine, " what 
bad news do you bring us now ? '' 

** Not heard the bad news that all Paris is talking of!'' he 
said, " that Metz has surrendered, and that Bazaine with all 
his troops will have to follow the rest of our army, as prisoners 
to Germany ! " 

** Metz capitulated 1 " exclaimed Madame Laforce in astonish- 
ment ; " who would have thought it ? " 

" Ah ! who indeed ? " cried Louis ; " but we have traitors 
everywhere among us ! Paris swarms with Prussian spies, we are 
betrayed and sold on all sides." 

" But in your opinion the Republic was to do such great 
things for us, Louis," said Josephine ; " it appears now that 
there is as much treason under the Republic, as there was 
under the Empire." 

" As to that, Bazaine is an Imperialist, and probably capitu- 
lated at the instigation of the ex-emperor. Never was there a 

H z 
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country so unfortunate as ours. Metz was the key to the situa- 
tion. Those 80,000 men who garrisoned it, and are now 
prisoners, were the best troops in France; on them all our 
hopes depended, and this is not the end of our misfortunes. 
The night before last, a company of our brave franc-tireurs 
made a most successful sortie, overcame the Prussian guard, 
and took possession of the village of Le Bourget ; they had a 
desperate battle with the enemy in the middle of the night, 
but defeated them at all points, obliging them to retire. Next 
morning the Prussians returned with reinforcements, but so 
resolute were our men, that they were again driven back. We 
remained masters of the village, and should have kept it, had 
General Trochu sent reinforcements and artillery to our brave 
fellows ; but no, they were shamefully abandoned. Our soldiers, 
who had been fighting for a whole night and day, kept there 
positions without any shelter under a pelting rain, up to their 
ankles in mud, exhausted by fatigue and half dead with cold. 
At dawn this morning, the Prussians of course returned with a 
whole division, and excellent artillery. Our men, blinded by 
the infernal grapeshot, were at last obliged to abandon the 
hardly won ground, while those who persisted in fighting either 
fell, or were taken prisoners. Here was a grand position won, 
and then all lost by the carelessness, or the treason perhaps, of 
our incapable government" 

" You are right when you say treason," said Camille, who 
had entered the room while Louis was speaking ; " however, 
this pretended Republic will come to an end before long ; we are 
determined to have the Commune." 

" That is all we require to complete our humiliation," sighed 
Madame Laforce ; ** that Commune will be the utter ruin of 
our country." 

" Really, mother, I don't think it can be worse than our 
present rulers," said Louis. 

" You know I am no republican, my son, I would rather seQ 
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any despot on the throne than be ruled by the mob, biit the 
present government is better than what Camille and his friends 
want to establish." 

" We shall see, my mother-in-law," said Camille ; " only give 
us a chance and we will drive out the Prussians and the aris- 
tocrats too." 

" Yes, and abolish religion and establish the guillotine ! " said 
Madame Laforce in indignation ; " already in some districts 
where mayors of your principles are in office, we have seen how 
they practise liberty and tolerance. The Christian brothers 
and sisters of mercy have been banished from one quarter, 
by the municipal authorities of the city who have removed the 
Crucifix and all the religious pictures out of the schools, and 
forbidden the Catechism and Scripture history to be taught in 
them. The children are not to be allowed to go to church, 
nor to receive their First Communion." 

" Quite right too," said Camille : " I should like to see all 
the lazy, idle priests and the sisters of charity, who instil aristo- 
cratic ideas into the minds of ignorant people, turned outside 
the walls, that they might fall into the hands of the Prussians." 

"Are you not ashamed, Camille," said Madame Laforce, 
"to talk in that way ? You are getting worse and worse; be- 
ware whither these seditious sentiments will lead you. Ah ! 
should you ever be in a hospital, sick or , wounded, you will 
think differently then, of sisters of charity." 

" I hope one will never approach me, wherever I am," said 
Camille angrily. 

" You are wrong there, Camille," remarked Louis ; " for my 
part I greatly respect the sisters of charity." 

"You are thoroughly priest-ridden, Louis," remarked Camille 
contemptuously; "you have too much intercourse with the 
Bretons now." 

" I will have nothing said against the Bretons here," said 
Josephine proudly. " I think, Camille, if you only come Ijere 
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to talk sedition, to rail against religion, to abuse our friends 
and relations, and to make my mother angry and unhappy, you 
had better cease your visits." • 

" Well, sister, I have no time to stay longer ; but don't be 
vexed, we all have our peculiar political opinions ; you know 
what mine are, I never conceal them," said Camille. *' Good 
night," and he left the room. 

" It is natural you should stand up for the Bretons, 
Josephine," said Louis, "because of Pierre." 

" It is not only because of Pierre," she replied, " but also 
on account of what I see and hear of their conduct in Paris. 
I go sometimes into a church and see the side aisles full of 
Breton troops, not standing or sitting, but all devoutly kneehng 
on the cold stones, their chassepots resting against their breasts, 
their books of devotion in their hands. How reverent they all 
look ! how devoutly they seem to pray ! The other day, too, 
at the combat at Chatillon, when General Ducrot told the 
Breton Mobiles to advance. * Pardon, general,' said their 
chaplain, who accompanied them, * one moment ! ' then all 
the Mobiles knelt on the ground and received their chaplain's 
blessing ; after making the sign of the cross, tliey arose 
from their knees, and rushed on like lions, advancing their 
bayonets into the thick of the fire against the foe." 

** There are many good points about the Bretons, I grant 
you," said Louis ; " still they are rather superstitious. Come, 
mother, I must have some supper and be off, for I am on duty 
to-night." 

The next day, 31st October, was one of the most disgraceful 
in the annals of France. Early on that cold, dull, drizzling 
morning, the rappel sounded in all the quarters of Paris, and 
about 1 1 a.m. numerous battalions of the National Guard pro- 
ceeded in the direction of the Hotel de Ville. It was known that 
the members of the government were assembled in deliberation 
in that building. An imposing manifestation of the power of 
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government, M. Ernest Picard, succeeded in escaping, and 
thus saved all the rest ; for, once at liberty, he sent immediate 
orders to the chiefs of the faithful battalions of the National 
Guard, and despatches to General Ducrot and the admirals on 
the ramparts. 

Louis, who had been on duty all night, returned home early 
in the morning. Towards noon, however, the rappel sounding 
through the streets summoned him to join his battalion again, 
proving that something extraordinary must have occurred. An 
attack of the enemy, always anticipated, was by many supposed 
to be the cause. Others, who knew the excited feelings of the 
populace, and the conspiracy of the communists against the 
government, rightly imagined that the National Guard was 
called out to put down an incipient revolution. 

Louis hastened to join his battalion, the io6th, to which 
his friend Meunier also belonged. They marched to the 
Hotel de Ville, being joined by others on their way. The rain 
was falling in torrents, but it had not cooled the excited and 
angry revolutionists. It was almost dark when the io6th 
reached the square in front of the Hotel de Ville, filled with a 
dense and surging crowd, through which they had to make their 
way to the building itself. Here without a moment's hesitation 
they ascended the grand staircase, beating their drums, and 
their clarions sounding for a charge. They soon forced their 
way into the hall, where the new revolutionary government 
had installed itself, and planted their banner upon the table 
round which its members were at that moment deliberating on 
the expediency of at once shooting General Trochu, who they 
feared might escape. No time was to be lost, for the National 
Guards of Belleville, who espoused the side of the Commune, 
were coming up to join in the aflfray. "Let us save the 
general ! " cried the captain of the io6th. Immediately a huge 
man of the battalion, almost a giant, seized up the general from 
his armchair, and bore him off in his arms, from which none 
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ventured to wrest him. He was pushed on by the crowd and 
his comrades. " They shan't have him ! '' cried the mob. 
"We have got liim," replied the io6th, "and we will keep 
him ! '* The mass of men now rolled onwards towards the 
staircase, which they descended, the National Guards having 
meanwhile secured two more members of the government. 
" Shut the doors ! — let no one pass out ! " exclaimed their 
opponents; but nothing could hinder the advance of this 
compact mass. In a few seconds they had gained the foot of 
the staircase. When they reached the square, a captain ex- 
claimed, " Let the io6th pass with its flag." The communist 
battalions imagining that they were simply retreating, and having 
no suspicion that they were delivering the government, made 
way for them at once. About 2 a.m. General Trochu arrived 
at his quarters in the Louvre. 

The other members of the government were rescued by 
some Breton Mobiles, who made their way into the Hotel de 
Ville by a subterranean passage, the entrance of which was 
known only to a few. They silently occupied every portion 
of the palace, removed the sentinels of the Belleville battalions, 
then opened the doors to admit two companies of the io6th, 
who had returned to find their commander left behind in the 
confusion which attended the rescue of General Trochu. 

Louis, who had been close to the big man who had borne 
off the general in triumph, belonged to one of these com- 
panies. By the flickering light of the torches in the rain and 
wind, he recognized Camille in the courtyard among the most 
noisy and energetic, in urging on the mob to depose the 
government. What became of him afterwards Louis did not 
perceive, as in the confusion they lost sight of each other. 

The interior of the beautiful Hotel de Ville presented a sad 
and revolting picture when the grey light of morning dawned 
upon the hideous scene. Windows broken, curtains torn or 
hacked in pieces, every apartment showing traces of a series of 
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orgies which had been prolonged during the whole night. Men 
dead drunk were discovered under the tables, and in every 
possible hiding-place. This is not to be wondered at when 
we remember that the cellars and kitchens were the places 
first attacked by these bandits, nor at the horrid scenes of 
which the grand old building, doomed so soon after to utter 
destruction by the same miscreants, was a witness. 

The attempted revolution had failed, order was speedily 
restored; but the government was too weak to punish the 
rioters, who were still left at liberty to engage in fresh plots. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE OLD GRANDMOTHER GOES HOME. 

** Thy heart is sad to think upon 
Thy mother far away, 
Wondering perchance now she is gone, 
Who best for thee may pray. 
In many a waking dream of love 
Thou seest her yet upon her knees above ; 
The vows she breathed beside thee yesternight 
She breathes above thee now, wing'd with intenser 

might." Lyra Iniiocentum. 

And now autumn was passing into winter, the days grew 
shorter, the nights longer, the cold increased, and with it the 
sufferings of the besieged populace. Provisions were becom- 
ing very dear and scarce. The mortality in the capital, espe- 
cially among children and old people, was great indeed. 
Small-pox raged with increased fury. Many fathers of families 
fell victims from exposure to cold when on duty on the ram- 
parts, or to the bullets of the enemy. The ambulances and 
hospitals were filled with wounded men, attended to with 
kindness and devotion, by sisters of charity, and members of 
the order of Christian brothers. 

The class which suffered most severely from the extreme 
deamess of provisions were respectable small shopkeepers, 
clerks or officials, who lived on salaries from 30/. to 60/. a 
year, and who in this time of distress had no increased pay, 
and were not, like the lower orders, fed at the expense of the 
state. The labour of many of these honest people was stopped, 
they were too proud to beg, or to publish their wants, while 
they were little accustomed to the rude privations of poverty. 

However, they did not complain, they bore their cruel suf- 
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ferings with a resignation approaching to heroism. Nothing 
was more touching, more worthy of admiration, than the manly 
simpUcity with^ which these brave people resolved to endure 
the evils which increased each day, and the end of which 
none could foresee. The women showed themselves more 
determined than the men. It was they who had to bear the 
heaviest burdens, for it was their duty to provide for the 
household, it was they who had to stand long weary hours in the 
cold and wet, outside the butchers', bakers*, or grocers' shops, 
waiting in crowds till they could gain admission ; it was they 
who gave up to their husbands the scanty morsel of meat pur- 
chased with so great difficulty, who attended to their children, 
and endeavoured to bring a ray of joy and cheerfulness into 
the sad home. Noble in many instances was the devotion, the 
selfdenial, and the moral force shown by these Parisian 
women. France is truly a country of striking contrasts, and 
nowhere is this more plainly seen than in the character of her 
women. The siege brought to light the grandest examples 
of piety and heroism, while the Commune revealed a depth of 
degradation and cruelty among the female sex which could 
hardly be believed to exist in the same nation. 

Poverty and suffering began to knock at the door of our 
friends in the Rue du Dragon. They belonged to that class 
above alluded to, too respectable to beg, and not considered 
poor enough by the government to be fit objects of relief 
So many families of the higher classes had quitted Paris, that 
Madame Laforce had very little washing now ; Louis received 
only one franc and a half a day as a National Guard, beyond 
which he earned nothing. Madame Laforce had taken in a 
good store of provisions, certainly, but they could not last 
for ever, and even now in November were beginning visibly 
to decrease; she had withdrawn all her little earnings from 
the savings-bank; at Christmas she would have her rent to 
pay, and after that, there would be very little, if any money 
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left. She was a brave, courageous woman, she had suffered 
many troubles and hardships before this, and did not lose 
heart, still she could not help looking forward with some ap- 
prehension to the future ; one sorrow there was, which weighed 
especially on her mind ; her aged mother was evidently sink- 
ing under the privations she had to endure, and from grief at 
heart for the calamities of her country. Madame Laforce 
spared no expense, she denied herself in every way, that her 
mother might have the best of everything, but all to no avail. 
The old woman grew weaker every day ; it was plain to all 
around her that she could not last much longer. 

Josephine entirely devoted herself to the care of her grand- 
mother, scarcely leaving her side, except when she repaired 
to the church close by to pray for Pierre and Louis, and the 
brave French army, or when in her mother's stead she went to 
the butchers' or bakers' to stand in the long line outside, to 
wait her turn to make her purchases. 

Not only had Madame Laforce and her daughter to do their 
utmost to maintain their own modest household, but they 
also had to give all the help they could to Clotilde and her 
children. Camille had become worse and worse, he had re- 
moved to Belleville, where they lived in a wretched lodging, 
he belonged to the National Guard of that district, distin- 
guished not by their bravery, but by their drunkenness and 
insubordination. All the time he was not on duty, he passed 
in revolutionary clubs, never attempting to work, and spend- 
ing his pay entirely in drink. 

His poor wife and children were half starving. Clotilde did 
all in her power to earn a little money, by coarse needlework, 
such as mending the soldiers' uniforms, for which she naturally 
received but miserable pay. Worn to a skeleton, her eyes 
always red with weeping, she was in the last three months so 
altered, that her friends scarcely recognized her. 

One evening in November, after a cold and gloomy day. 
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Louis came home rather earlier than usual, the family were 
gathered round the stove in which a very small fire was burn- 
ing, only just enough to keep the saucepan, which contained a 
piece of horseflesh for their supper, boiling, — even this was a 
luxury to them now. All looked sad and worn ; the poor old 
grandmother leaned back in her armchair, her eyes closed, 
her hands which used to be so busily employed in knitting, now 
lay motionless on her lap, her face was pale and haggard ; to all 
it was apparent that the end could not be far off. Never had 
Madame Laforce .seemed so melancholy and despondent, her 
usual cheerfulness had quite forsaken her ; Josephine did her 
best to shed some ray of light upon the gloomy circle, but rarely 
had Louis been so silent, so out of heart, as he was to-night. 

" Come, Louis," said his sister, " do rouse yourself a little, 
what is the matter this evening?" 

" Alas ! everything is going wrong with us," he replied. 
" We are everywhere beaten by the enemy, we are divided 
among ourselves, we must surrender at last, I see no hope of 
help coming from the provinces." 

" Not even the army of the Loire, about which we hear so 
much now ? " asked Josephine. 

" I fear not," he replied, " but what troubles me most of all, 
is to witness the privations you have to endure, this wretched 
food, so Httle fuel, when grandmother needs the best nourish- 
ment, and all the warmth she can get. I don't care for myself, 
I can stand all and worse too, but you, mother, and you grand- 
mother, it is indeed hard that you should suffer this, for no 
fault of yours," and the tears rolled down his face, while a 
suppressed sob choked his voice. 

" Don't think of us, Louis," said his mother, with a brighter 
expression on her face as she arose and embraced him. " We 
must all bear our share in these troubles, which God has seen 
fit to send us, you have to endure many hardships and dangers 
on the ramparts, in cold and wet, storm and snow, when we 
are at home and safe in our beds, and although we too have 
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our sufferings, certainly our fate is not so hard as yours. We 
know you would help us, Louis, and work for us too if you 
could, but the country demands your time and your service, 
so we must not complain." 

" But poor grandmother," said Louis, " I wish something 
could be done for her." 

The old woman slowly open her eyes, and looked at her 
grandson. ** God bless you, my children," she said in a low 
voice ; " don't trouble yourself about me, my good Louis ; I 
shan't be with you long : my eyes are growing dim, I can 
scarcely see you now, and God will soon, I think, take me to 
Himself. I am quite ready to go. Here, I am a burden to 
you all, as well as to myself, — there I shall be at rest ; mine has 
been a long and troublous life." 

" Oh ! grandmother, you won't leave us yet, will you ? " said 
Josephine, as she knelt down beside her, and took both her 
cold hands in hers. 

" I know, my child, that the end is near," said the old woman 
as she made an effort to raise herself in her chair, and spoke 
with more animation. " I shan't see the troubles which are 
coming over our unhappy land, and upon this devoted city. 
Ah ! but I have seen enough. I thank God I shall see no 
more. I have witnessed four or five revolutions. My hus- 
band, your grandfather, perished by the guillotine, and I 
should have shared his fate, had not Robespierre been deposed 
and executed a few hours before the time appointed for my 
death. I saw the beautiful and pious Queen led like a com- 
mon criminal to the scaffold. Ah ! in my youth I beheld 
horrors enough for a life-time. May God protect you from 
seeing such, my children ! " 

" Do not talk so much, mother," said Madame Laforce ; 
-"you are too weak, it will do you harm." 

"Never mind, Marie ; they are perhaps my last words. I like 
to speak while I have the strength. My good Louis, you have 
always been very kind and dutiful to me ; you are a dear, brave 
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lad, I know ; continue to be the same to your mother. I am 
glad you became acquainted with C^cile, for she is quite 
worthy of you. But I am troubled about you sometimes, you 
don't care to go to Church, now and then you speak slightingly 
of religion, and that pains my heart very much. Oh, Louis, if 
you forsake God, if you will not be guided by Him, where will 
you stop ? whither will you not be led ? Is not Camille an 
example of the degradation to which atheism leads a man ? 
look at Clotilde, and remember that if you take the first step 
of forsaking God and mocking at religion, your wife may one 
day be as wretched as our poor Clotilde is now." 

" Oh ! grandmother, do not think me so bad as all that ; 
perhaps I may be a little free-thinking, but I can assure you I 
am a Christian," said Louis eagerly. 

" Thank God that you say so, Louis ! " continued the grand- 
mother ; " but why are you free-thinking at all ? It is from 
Camille and at the workshop that you learned to be so. I 
have heard you scoff at the Bretons, for what you call their 
superstitions. Beware of doing this, Louis. God punishes 
individuals, and nations too, who refuse to acknowledge Him, 
or cast Him off. Has ever a nation suffered as ours ? Eighty 
years of wars, revolutions, and discords, and now less hope 
of peace than ever. And if we believe God and His Word, 
can we wonder at it ? Has any nation ever publicly cast off God 
as we have done ? Ah ! I remember well the day when, amid 
blasphemies and orgies too horrible to repeat, the goddess of 
Reason was enthroned on the Altar of Notre Dame ; when 
the miscreant Robespierre publicly deposed the Lord of heaven. 
That great crime has never really been repented of, and our 
punishment still continues ; do not our men blush to bend the 
knee before God, and abandon to our women that shadow of 
religion which a century of infidelity has left to us ? " 

Louis was silent ; the old grandmother sank back exhausted 
in her chair. 
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"Alas ! what you have said, mother, is only too true," remarked 
Madame Laforce, " I fear our people now, are no better than 
they were in 179,?. Only the other night, it was proposed 
with enthusiasm, at one of the clubs, that all the churches 
should be shut, and turned into storehouses, while one wretch, 
bolder than the rest, got up and exclaimed, * I am not afraid of 
His thunderbolts, I hate the miserable God of the priests, and 
wish that I could scale heaven and assassinate Him.' This is 
the language held in the capital of a Christian country ! " 

" You must not take the words of one fanatic for the opinion 
of the majority, mother," said Louis. 

"At all events, he had a majority in the club to applaud 
his blasphemy," said Madame Laforce. 

" Talk no more about such sad things, Marie," said the grand- 
mother, " let us all pray for our dear Louis, that he may not 
be led astray by these evil men. I am very weak now. I 
would rather turn my thoughts towards the heavenly City, 
where all will be peace and calm, where I shall no longer hear 
that incessant cannonade, those sounds of war and strife, 
which during the last two months have never been absent from 
my ears." 

She was silent for some time, then she clasped her hands, 
and said, in a low voice, very slowly and solemnly, — 

" Oh God ! bless my dear children, may they never forsake 
Thee, deny Thee, or blaspheme against Thee, may they not 
be ashamed to confess Thee, and oh, God 1 Who alone givest 
victory in the battie, protect France, give her repentance and 
humiliation for all her sins against Thee, and restore her to 
Thy favour. Marie," she continued, "I feel that all will 
soon be over. Josephine, go quickly to St. Sulpice, and ask 
the Pfere Bernard to come and give me the last Sacraments, for 
I know that I am dying." 

All felt that she was right, and Josephine went immediately 
to fetch the priest. Clotilde, meanwhile, had come in, with 

1 
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her two half-starved children ; and for her, too, the good old 
woman had a few words of comfort and encouragement. 
" These are hard times for you, dear Clotilde," she said ; " but 
be of good cheer, they can*t last for ever ; we will pray God 
to change Camille's heart, that he may repent and turn from 
his evil ways ; we should never despair of God's power, or of 
His infinite mercy." 

Her voice was growing weaker and fainter; she could 
scarcely speak now. When Josephine had returned, the aged 
grandmother blessed her daughter, her grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren, having a kind word to say to each. 

The good priest, who was an old friend of the family, soon 
after arrived ; he at once administered the last offices to the 
d)dng woman. While he was repeating the beautiful commen- 
datory prayer, beginning, " Go forth, oh Christian soul, from 
this world, in the name of God the Father, Who created thee ; 
in the name of Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, Who 
suflfered for Thee ; in the name of the Holy Ghost, Who was 
poured out upon thee;" the soul of the pious old woman, 
which had seen so much trouble and sorrow during its sojourn 
in this evil world, winged its way to the regions of eternal rest. 

Very sad indeed, were the members of the little household, 
at the loss they had sustained ; but for the departed one 
herself they could not grieve. Bodily privation, and heartfelt 
sorrow for the calamities of her people, had latterly made her 
life feel a burden. So they tried to thank the good Father in 
heaven for taking the old grandmother to His rest. 

Next day they followed her to the cemetery. Amid the 
booming of distant guns, and an incessant fusilade between 
the contending forces without the walls, she was laid in her 
peaceful grave ; over it, Louis planted a plain iron cross, and 
Josephine hung a wreath of immortelles. She was spared the 
sight of the heavier calamities in store for her country. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HORRORS OF THE SIEGE— LOUIS' FIRST BATTLE. 

" A thousand glorious actions that might claim 
Triumphant laurels and immortal fame, 
Confused in crowds of glorious actions lie, 
And troops of heroes undistinguish'd die." — Addison. 

Meunier and his daughter had after some difficulty found out 
their old friend the Abbe Desilles, who was acting as chaplain 
to one of the ambulances, occasionally too accompanying the 
troops or National Guards in the numerous sorties at that time 
undertaken against the enemy. Cdcile, eager to make her- 
selfuseful and to devote all her energies to her country's cause, 
had joined the "Sisters of Hope," a band of charitable women, 
who gave themselves up to the care of the sick and wounded. 
During the greater part of every day, she was employed at the 
ambulance, where now and then she was detained all night, 
though generally she returned home to her father in the 
evening. Already had she made their poor little lodging look 
snug and tidy. Meunier himself was frequently on duty, 
several nights in the week he had to take his turn on the 
ramparts, but he employed his leisure time doing any work that 
came to hand, even during the siege, furniture had occasionally 
to be mended, and there were several odd jobs here and there 
which a skilful cabinet-maker could perform. Nevertheless, it 
was no easy matter for Meunier and his daughter to support 
themselves. 

Their privations now daily increased. Famine and disease 
were spreading through the city. The authorities did their 
best to alleviate the universal suffering, but their efforts were 
inadequate to meet such terrible and wide-spread distress. 

I 2 
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One hundred and ninety public canteens and kitchens, where 
soup and ready-cooked food were served out to all who 
provided themselves with tickets, which were distributed 
gratis, had been established in different quarters of the city. 
Here during the siege 471,000 persons were relieved. Out- 
side these, or at the provision shops, there was always a long 
stream of people waiting in the cold, often for hours, to be 
served. This to the poor women was one of the greatest 
trials of the siege, for many of them had left children at home, 
shivering with cold and crying for bread. For those poor 
little ones it was indeed a sad time, and very great was the 
mortality among them. There was scarcely any milk to be 
had now, and that could only be obtained at a fabulous price. 
Mothers have been known after long waiting in the cold, to 
find on their return home, their infants frozen to death in 
their cradles, or dead from exhaustion and want of food. The 
more well-to-do classes suffered too, but in a different manner. 
There were many brave men among them, who had sent their 
families, mothers, wives, children, either abroad, to the 
seaside, or to the centre of France ; many of these had not 
foreseen the blockade and had provided them with only suffi- 
cient money for a very short time. How long and weary were 
the days and nights spent in anxious thought about those dear 
ones far away, from whom there was no possibility of getting 
any tidings ! The constancy and tenacity of many of these 
good men were beyond all praise. During the whole time of 
the siege, heads of houses with their clerks, fathers of families 
with theu: sons and sons-in-law, passed whole nights on the 
ramparts, without shelter, without fire, up to their knees in mud; 
during the day, too, they had to take part in exercises and 
manoeuvres, to which they were quite unaccustomed. Sub- 
mitting voluntarily to discipline, they encouraged by their 
examples, their employes, who no longer worked for them, 
but whose salaries in many cases they still paid. At the end 
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of the siege their battalions marched like veteran troops. 
Their brave deeds and often heroic deaths were an honour to 
their country. On the other hand, those battalions of Mobiles 
and National Guards composed of the inhabitants of Belle- 
ville and other democratic quarters were a disgrace to France 
and to civilization. Frequently half the men were drunk, 
they would refuse to obey their officers' orders to advance 
against the enemy, and would often flee precipitately from the 
field of battle. Desertion from such ranks was of constant 
occurrence. 

There is no doubt that the pillage and destruction wrought 
by the Prussians were both deplorable and disgraceful, but they 
was nothing in comparison to the wanton mischief effected by 
these Mobiles in suburbs where they were quartered. The 
Prussians, too, were plundering an enemy, but these rascals were 
pillaging their own fellow-countr)niien. The village of Nanterre 
was utterly sacked by 300 Mobiles. At Neuilly, Courbevoie, 
Colombes, charming gardens were laid waste; chateaux and 
villas, containing the choicest works of art, valuable libraries, 
and elegant furniture, were utterly gutted — nothing was spared 
in those localities which fell into these ruffians' hands. 

Rarely has a city presented such examples of utter demora- 
lization as Paris during this siege. Socialism and atheism, 
which for years had been making their way stealthily among 
the working classes, now began to bear their bitter fruit The 
detestably impure literature which successive governments, in 
their greater eagerness to gag and fetter the political press, did 
nothing to restrain, had so thoroughly permeated society, that 
sin, provided it were brilliant and successful, was looked upon 
with approval, rather than with disgust Licentiousness was 
unbounded, truth was no longer respected, authority was 
despised. An utter lawlessness reigned supreme; each man 
man did what was right in his own eyes. Good men, both 
Catholic and Protestant, had long foreseen the crash which 
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must some day come, and the moral and social evils it would 
bring in its train. They had done all in their power to stem 
the tide of infidelity and licentiousness which they saw rising 
around them, but the nation turned a deaf ear to their voices 
of warning, despised all efforts for moral reform or social 
regeneration, and Christendom was once more to witness into 
what utter degradation a people could sink who rejected God 
and mocked at His Church. France, it seemed, was once 
more to suffer the horrors and humiliation of 1792. 

But we are anticipating events, and must return to our 
humble friends in the Rue du Dragon. Since the death of her 
grandmother, Josephine, not having so much occupation at 
home, had joined a band of sisters of charity. Though nearly 
all the ladies of Paris who could spare time from their house- 
hold duties, had united themselves to these sisterhoods, yet there 
were none too many, so numerous were the wounded daily 
brought in after the many combats which raged round the walls. 

On the 30th November Generals Trochu and Ducrot made 
the great sortie which had been so long looked forward to 
with eager hopes by the besieged populace. In this 90,000 
men took part, but, as usual, there was delay and want of 
organization, and although, after a murderous conflict, the 
villages of Champigny, Brie, and Villiers were taken by the 
Parisians, three days had not elapsed before they were recaptured 
by the Germans. 

Crowds of wounded were after these battles brought into 
the city ; some came in ambulance waggons, others in boats 
on the Seine. Eager and anxious women and a few old men 
would approach to examine their pale faces by the light of 
lanterns, fearing to recognize a brother, a husband, or a son 
among these victims of war. Louis had not hitherto taken 
part in any of these conflicts, but he was burning with military 
ardour, and longing for the time when his turn should come to 
fight with the hated foes of his country. 
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He had not long to wait. During the night of the 20th 
December preparations were made for a sortie of 800 battalions, 
destined for an enterprise the secret of which had been well 
kept. The silence of the night was broken by the sound of 
trumpets, summoning from each quarter those who were to 
fight. Through the streets, darker than they had ever been, 
for gas had long since come to an end, the forms of the 
squadrons might be seen, silently marching to their common 
rendezvous, the Boulevards. Among them was the battalion 
to which Louis belonged. There was neither moon nor stars 
on the dark sky; it was impossible to distinguish uniforms, 
there was no glitter of arms. Young girls and women, wan- 
dering about with lanterns, mingled with the crowd, seeking to 
bid a last farewell to sons, brothers, and lovers. Soon the 
CQlumns were formed ; the rattling of the ambulance waggons, 
driving along the right side of the road, but invisible in the 
darkness, was added to the noise of the drums and the con- 
fusion of voices. Never before had the Boulevards been the 
theatre of such a spectacle as this. When morning dawned, 
it shone upon cheerful and resolute faces, marching eastward 
to confront the enemy \ but those who remained behind were 
sad at heart : they looked forward with apprehension to some 
new disaster on the morrow. 

The line of attack was a very extensive one, from Mont 
Valerien to Nogent-sur-Mame ; but it was upon Le Bourget 
that the greatest efforts were concentrated ; since the previous 
assaults in November, the Prussians had transformed this 
place into a regular fortress, whence they could only be ex- 
pelled by cannon. But the same ill-fortune and lack of infor- 
mation which had hitherto signalized French operations had 
left them ignorant of this fact. Their very best troops, the 
sailors, were chosen for the attack. Nothing could resist the 
impetuosity with which they rushed to the assault, carrying all 
before them, and gaining possession of the northern frontier of 
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the village, in which they maintained themselves for three hours, 
but were at last obliged to retire, after losing eight officers out 
of fifteen, and 274 men out of 600. On the southern side, 
four battalions of Mobiles and National Guards met with even 
less success. It was in this attack that Louis took part; the 
slaughter was terrible — a perfect hail of projectiles fell upon 
the brave troops, who lost some distinguished officers as well as 
literary men then serving in the ranks. The Prussian troops, 
too, came down upon the assailants in firm, serried lines ; with 
these Louis and his company were engaged in a hand to hand 
struggle, while all the time their ranks were being mown down 
by the shells and bullets rained upon them from the village. 
Among his opponents, in this his first introduction to real 
warfare, Louis observed a tall young Prussian, with blue eyes 
and light hair ; his appearance was so gentle and pleasing 
that he looked quite out of character with, and thoroughly ill- 
fitted to this scene of carnage in which he was taking part. 
This lad could hardly be more than eighteen or nineteen years 
of age, though he rapidly reloaded his needle gun, fired as 
steadily as his comrades, appearing as calm and fearless as 
they were ; yet he seemed to do so with an air of regret and 
reluctance. With all his hatred to the Prussians, Louis could 
not repress a feeling of compassion and sjnnpathy towards his 
fair young foe. Probably he too was for the first time taking 
part in a battle, and his feelings might be very similar to his 
own. Fear Louis had none, though he had already seen many 
a comrade fall dead at his side ; but this terrible work of the 
destruction of human life, brother slaying brother in deadly 
combat, all this was new to him. It was the first time that he 
realized what it was, even in lawful warfare, to take away that 
gift of life which God alone can bestow. Now he found himself 
in such close quarters with the gentle-looking German youth, 
that in all probability they must ere long be personally en- 
gaged. The idea of being the instrument of this lad's death 
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was thoroughly repugnant to Louis, yet to fight without any 
distinction against his countr/s foes was plainly his duty. He 
loaded his chassepot and fired at random several times, and 
now there was so much smoke he could no longer see his foes ; 
but when it cleared away, and again — for there was a fascina- 
tion in it which attracted him— he gazed at that gentle face; 
oh, horror ! the features suddenly contracted as if in sharp 
pain, and the manly form sank down upon the red field of 
slaughter. Louis saw and heard no more ; the din of battle 
was hushed to him ; a thick mist came over his eyes ; he too 
fell prostrate, struck by a ball, close beside his young 
antagonist. Still the fierce battle raged around, and the 
heroic " brothers of Christian doctrine," who with their ambu- 
lance accompanied the army, regardless of the ceaseless rain 
of shells and bullets, came upon the field and carried off the 
wounded, both friend and foe — a noble work, in which many 
of these devoted men lost their lives. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

IN THE HOSPITAL ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 

** . . . That these are not the bells I know, 
Like strangers* voices here they sound, 
In lands where not a memory strays, 
Nor landmark breathes of other days. 
But all is new, unhallow'd ground. 

" This holly by the cottage eaves, 
To-night ungather'd shall it stand ; 
We live within the stranger's land. 
And strangely falls out Christmas Eve." 

Tennyson, In Memoriam. 
** He died the beautiful death, 
My own brave boy ! 
And break though it may in its desolate ruth. 
Thy mother's heart for thy loyal truth 

Hath passionate joy ! 
Dead though thou ^rt in thy strength and youth. 

My glorious boy !" Rev. S. J. Stone. 

Paris, as we have stated, was full of ambulances. The ordinary 
hospitals by no means sufficed to receive the wounded being 
constantly brought in from the walls. They were overflowing 
with other victims of the siege, those perishing from starvation, 
and the diseases it brought in its train. For the wounded, many 
public buildings had been converted into ambulances. The 
Grand Hotel too, on the Boulevard, formerly so thronged by 
wealthy travellers of all nations, was now transformed into a 
vast hospital, a scene of suffering and death. There were 
ambulance tents, too, in the Champs Elys^es, and even several 
of the churches had been devoted to the same useful, but sad 
purpose. A double row of beds extended along the naves, 
while hospital wards were arranged in front of the veiled Altars 
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A special appeal was made by the government to the women 
of each parish, and not less than 25,826 beds, with sheets, 
pillows, mattresses, &c., were ready for use in six days in 
the various churches \ while the ladies of Paris, divided into 
squadrons, were changed into Sisters of Charity. 

The Church of the Holy Trinity is one of the newest and 
most splendid in Paris, rich in painting, gilding, and every 
kind of decoration ; here in singular contrast might be seen 
long rows of beds occupied by the most miserable-looking 
objects, worn, emaciated faces, on which death had set his 
mark; some maimed for life; others suffering from terrible 
wounds ; some dying from exhaustion and exposure ; but all 
attended to by angels in human form, devoted women who 
nursed them as tenderly as if they were their own husbands or 
brothers, who performed for them the meanest offices, who had 
always some kind word to cheer and encourage the sinking and 
the downcast, who would speak to the poor soldiers of their 
parents and of their home, and recall to them, by their affection, 
a mother's love. How many of these good women were thus 
trying to conceal the void made by absence in their own 
hearts, nearly all were thinking of some beloved husband or 
son, exposed to all the hazards of w^ar, and perhaps tended, too, 
by strangers' hands ; as they bent over those beds of sorrow, 
they often seemed as if they were nursing their own children. 

It was in a small and ancient church, also converted into a 
hospital, where both Josephine and Cecilc had been appointed 
to work as sisters of charity. To their sad but noble duty, they 
had now become quite accustomed. Night after night had they 
sat up by turns with the wounded and the dying. During the 
whole of the 21st and 22nd, fresh cases poured in every hour. 
Neither the surgeons nor the sisters knew which way to 
turn, they had so much work on their hands; during the 
unhappy sortie which had terminated so disastrously for the 
French cause, the carnage had been terrible indeed. 
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It was the morning of the 22nd December, just as the winter 
sun began to pour his bright cheering beams through the 
coloured panes in the windows of the old church, and to cast 
gorgeous rays of red and gold and blue now upon the pavement, 
now upon the beds, or the pale faces of those that occupied 
them. C^cile had been administering a strengthening draught 
to a young soldier, in whom life seemed all but extinct. 
Josephine had just closed the eyes of a poor National Guard, 
who had only been brought to the church the night before, and 
who in heart-rending accents had implored that his wife might 
be sent for, that he might see her once more before he died. 
But, alas ! as she lived at the very opposite quarter of Paris, she 
had not yet arrived, and would now be too late to receive her 
husband's last sigh. It was just then that an ambulance 
waggon arrived at the door of the church, bringing more 
wounded men, who were at once carried into the building. 
There were so many that it seemed as if vacant beds could not 
be found for all ; Josephine remarked particularly a fair young 
German, whose extremely youthful appearance and mild blue 
eyes at once touched her heart She made a sign to the 
bearers that the National Guard had breathed his last, and they 
at once removed the body from the bed, and laid the fair-com- 
plexioned Prussian in his place. The poor lad was so ex- 
hausted from loss of blood and severe suffering, that he 
fainted away almost immediately. Josephine turned to fetch 
a restorative, when she was startled by a cry from C^cile, who 
was bending over the next bed, in which one of the new-comers, 
who was so pale and motionless, that he looked as if he had 
already breathed his last, had been deposited. Josephine 
hastened up to her companion, whose pale and horror-struck 
countenance betrayed that something very unusual must have 
come under her notice. She could not speak; but merely 
pointed at the occupant of the bed beside her. Josephine 
bent down over the young soldier, who was dressed in the 
uniform of the National Guard; she started when she saw 
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the number on his collar. A moment after she exclaimed 
with a cry, " Louis ! my brother, my dear brother. It is 
you indeed ! " She stooped down and kissed his pale cheek ; 
she took his cold hand in hers, and then he slowly opened his 
eyes. When he saw her, a smile of pleasure passed over his 
wan face. 

Ah ! Josephine, is it you ? I am happy, indeed, if you are 
to be my nurse. And where is Cdcile? Is she here too? 
Oh ! send for my mother before I die . . . ." 

"Oh! Louis, are you very badly wounded?" asked Cecile, 
as she stooped over him on the other side. 

" Alas ! yes ; a ball has penetrated my side, and it must be 
extracted or I shall die, the surgeon says. Ah ! shall I have 
strength to bear it ? " 

" Cheer up, Louis," said Josephine, " and thank God that 
you have fallen into the hands of friends and relations, who 
will do all they can for you. But how cold you are, I must 
get you some warm drink." 

"Thank you — sister — yes. But I am so exhausted, I 
cannot speak — do send for my mother ; and there is a young 
Prussian who was wounded, too — if he is here, do be kind to 
him, for he has not, like me, fallen among friends, but among 
enemies ? Will you, Josephine ? Is he here ? " 

" Yes, Louis ; close beside you, in the next bed, there is 
a Prussian officer. He has fainted, and I was just going to get 
him something when I saw you," replied his sister. 

" Well, leave me then, Josephine, and go to him at once. 
Cecile will attend to me now, won't you, Cecile ? " and he held 
out his hand to her. 

Now Cecile felt, for the first time, how much she really loved 
Louis. Her deep sorrow at meeting him thus wounded, and 
perhaps dying, was mitigated by the happiness of knowing that 
she could now devote herself entirely to nursing him ; and oh ! 
what happiness if, through her care and attention, he should 
once more be restored to health. 
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Josephine had returned to her German patient. The poor 
lad soon opened his eyes ; he looked with a strange, half- 
frightened air around him. Josephine knelt by his bed-side 
and, taking his hand in hers,, gazed kindly into his bright, blue 
eyes. 

"Where am I?" he said in German, but Josephine did not 
understand, and shook her head. Then he repeated the ques- 
tion in French, " Where am I ? In a church and in Paris, I 
suppose; alas ! alas ! far away from my dear home, and here I 
shall die, and never see my good father and mother again," 
and putting his hands over his face, he burst into tears. 

Josephine did all she could to soothe him, assuring him that 
he would be well taken care of, that her own brother, also 
wounded, lay close beside him, and that equal attention would 
be shown to both. 

" Yes, you are good^ I see you are good," he sighed 3 " but 
it is hard to die so young, and so far away from my dear 
mother and sisters. Oh ! it will break my mother's heart, I 
know it will, for I am her only son." 

" Oh ! you won't die," said Josephine ; " you will get well, 
and go back to Prussia when the war is over." 

** Alas ! no. My left arm is shattered ; it must be amputated. 
I have a ball in my thigh, too. I shall never stand it. Oh, 
God ! it is all over with me ! " 

Josephine tried to soothe and cheer the poor youth ; her 
heart bled for him ; so far from home and, as she feared, 
dying. She was not one of those foolish women who hated 
every Prussian, as an enemy of her country ; she had nobler 
and higher thoughts. She was neither a socialist nor a com- 
munist, but she knew that all men are brothers, children of One 
Father in heaven, and should love each other as such ; she be- 
lieved that all Christians, too, were united by a still closer Union, 
that of Holy Baptism, and that the conflicts of contending nations 
could not break those sacred bonds, in which all who were 
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redeemed by the Blood of the Lamb were so intimately knit 
together. She did not, therefore, look upon the poor wounded 
Prussian as an enemy, but as a friend. She thought of Pierre 
very often as she ministered to him, and wondered, if he 
were wounded and fell into Prussian hands, he would be 
as kindly treated as her young patient was. Then she would 
turn round to the Altar of the church, before which the light was 
ever burning, and offer up a prayer for that brave Breton lad 
of whom she had not heard a word for so long a time, and who, 
for all she knew, might already have perished by a Prussian 
bullet. Ah ! where was Pierre? she often thought, amid those 
horrid scenes of the dire effects of war. Was he a prisoner 
in Germany ? Was he fighting in the army of the Loire ? That, 
till the siege was over, was a mystery she could never solve. 
Truly " the veil that hides the future from our gaze, is woven 
by the hands of Mercy." 

In the afternoon Madame Laforce, who had been sent for, 
came to see her son. It was a touching meeting. Louis 
was weak and exhausted. The surgeon said the ball must be 
extracted, or death would be the result ; still he feared the 
consequences of the operation in the feeble state of the wounded 
man. When he turned to the occupant of the next bed, the 
young German officer, he shook his head sadly ; his case was 
a desperate one. His arm must be amputated ; the wound in 
his thigh, too, was very serious. Both patients, he said, might 
remain as they were till next morning, when the operations 
must take place. He impressed on their kind nurses the 
necessity of keeping them as quiet as possible. 

When the German soldier saw Madame Laforce sitting by 
her son's bedside soothing and comforting him, he could not 
repress a sigh ; poor lad, he thought of his own mother, far away 
from him in their happy home by the river Rhine, how she too 
would have nursed and tended her son, and undergone any 
hardships, that she might be with him during this his time of 
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sorrow and suflfering. Alas, to communicate with her now was an 
utter impossibility, he was shut up with the besieged in a city 
cut off from the rest of the world. He had been tenderly and 
delicately brought up, he was an only son, his parents were rich 
and noble, but he, like all his fellow-countrymen, had to obey 
the stem military laws of Prussia, and join the ranks at the out- 
break of this cruel war. He thought of the day when he said 
farewell to his father and mother, he remembered how the for- 
mer looked at him with pride and pleasure as he enjoined him 
to fight bravely for the honour of the Fatherland, that he might 
come back with the Iron Cross on his breast; but howhis mother 
had wept at parting, as if her heart would break, how she told 
him that her prayers would accompany him everywhere, how she 
implored him not to forget his God, never to be ashamed of his 
religion. She gave him a little book of soldiers' prayers and 
hymns, and a new Testament, entreating him to read them 
daily, and these with the portraits of his beloved parents, Fritz 
Walther always carried nearest his heart. He was a good, pious 
lad, he had not forgotten his mother's parting words, nor his 
father's injunctions, he had fought courageously before Metz and 
at Sedan, he had received the highest commendation from his 
general, had already been promoted, and was almost certain of 
receiving the Iron Cross ; during all this time he had faithfully 
kept his promise to his mother, he never forgot to read his 
Testament, to pray morning and evening, though his prayers 
were frequently breathed amid the roar of battle or as he stood 
on duty at the outposts, on some freezing night Fritz Walther 
was a true Christian, he was brave as a lion, devoted heart 
and soul to his King and Fatherland, but a still more devoted 
servant to his heavenly Master ; no scoffs from his comrades or 
superiors would ever make him deny his Lord, or do a mean 
or dishonourable action, of which his conscience would be 
ashamed. He was kind and gentle to all, he had sat by the 
bedside of his own men, when they were sick and wounded, 
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written letters for them to their families at home, read to them 
sweet words of comfort from his Testament or hymn-book, 
prayed with them, soothed their last hours, and pointed them 
to their ever-loving and merciful Saviour. Wounded French- 
men, who had fallen into Prussian hands had experienced the 
kindness of Fritz. A good French scholar, he had been able to 
comfort them too, and many were the acts of self-denial witnessed 
only by the objects of them, and by the eye of Heaven, which this 
noble youth had performed. Once when acting as sentinel after 
the conflict at Champigny, he had given his cloak to a wounded 
Frenchman who appeared almost dying with cold. And now 
the brave and generous Fritz Walther lay dying in a French 
hospital in beleaguered Paris, far away from friends and Father- 
land. But he was not alone, that Saviour Whom he loved so 
devotedly. Whom he had not been ashamed to confess, would 
not forsake His servant in that hour of trial ; He was with the 
good young officer now, close beside him, to ease his pain, to 
cheer his fainting heart, to fill him with the hope of everlasting 
rest in the mansions of His Father's home, where he would 
be for ever with that Lord, Whom he had loved and served so 
faithfully on earth. 

Josephine and C^cile were as kind and attentive to Fritz as 
they were to Louis, he often told them that had he been in a 
German hospital among his own people, he could not have 
been better cared for. Over the sad scenes of the next day we 
will gladly draw a veil ; suffice it then to say, that both Louis and 
Fritz were operated upon by the surgeons. Madame Laforce now 
left her son's side. Towards evening, utterly exhausted, both 
sank into a restless slumber. Next day was the 24th Decem- 
ber, Christmas Eve, a day sacred to family gatherings, to happy 
meetings, to all the charms of social life ; the festival of cheerful 
homes, the great meeting day of the severed members of families 
who assemble that they may greet together the happy anniver- 
sary of the Redeemer's birth, to welcome Him who came into 
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the world to save us from sin, and give us everlasting life. And 
where is that blessed day kept with greater joy or welcomed 
with feelings, in which religion is so happily mingled with 
family rejoicing, as in Germany ? there even the poorest meet 
around their little Christmas trees. On the Holy Night, for- 
getting all their penury and sorrows, and har^ work, and even 
their bereavements, when they think of Him who came as on 
the morrow, to give the best of riches to all, to dissipate every 
sorrow, to n\ake all toil blessed, for He has toiled, and to unite 
in a happy home that can never be broken up, the members of 
families now separated by the cold river of death. That was a 
sad Christmas in Germany. The tree indeed spread as usual its 
friendly branches in every household, towards which throngs of 
merry children stretched out their hands for the fruits which love 
and affection had prepared for them ; but fathers, brothers, 
husbands, where were they? Far away in a distant land, 
.fighting valiantly for King and Fatherland, exposed not only to 
the risks of battle, but to the fearful severity of that terribly 
cold winter. How many sighs, how many tears were shed for 
the absent ones, for those who had already fallen and never 
would return ! What a fearful contrast was the rolling thunder 
of the cannon, the sharp rattle of the musketry, the roar of the 
battle, the cries of the wounded, to the peaceful silence of that 
Holy Night, only broken by the ringing of the Church bells 
summoning the faithful to prayer and praise. 

Yes, rarely has Germany witnessed a sadder Christmas, and 
never perhaps have more prayers ascended to heaven from 
those at home for those abroad, than arose from thousands of 
German families for the brave warriors beneath the walls of 
Paris. And from the happy home on the Rhine, too, what 
fervent prayers ascended from father, mother, and sisters, for 
their son and brother, who now, for the first time in his life, was 
absent from the Christmas gathering ! It was a dreary Christ- 
mas to them, the father was the most cheerful, because he wa§ 
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proud of his son's brave deeds, for he had friends in the army 
who had written and told him of them, but the mother could 
only console herself by getting out her bo/s last letter, written 
early in December, which she read over and over again, and 
watered with her tears. It was so full of deep affection, it 
breathed such a humble spirit of piety and resignation to the 
Divine Will, that it could not fail to pour some comfort into 
the mother's bleeding heart. And her son, how was he passing 
that Christmas Eve ? We must return to that old church in 
Paris, now the hospital, in which he lay. After a restless night, 
racked by pain, heroically and patiently borne, he appeared in 
the morning so utterly exhausted, that it seemed as if he could 
scarcely open his pale lips, to utter a word. 

Louis, on the contrary, was in all the wild delirium of fever, 
he called for his mother and for C^cile, though both were at 
his side ; now he thought he was charging the Prussians outside 
Le Bourget, he would call out to his companions or sing a 
few notes of the Marseillaise. ** Spare that young Prussian," 
he shouted, " he is too young to die, he can't be an enemy 
surely, ah ! why did you shoot him? he has fallen, oh ! I am 
shot too. My God ! I am dying, my mother ! Where are 
you ? C^cile ! come to me, to say farewell ! " Thus he raved 
on till he, too, was so exhausted that he could say no more. 
When the surgeon came round and had looked at both 
his patients, he called Josephine aside and told her that he 
could give no hopes of the life of the young Prussian, it was 
scarcely possible that he could outlive the day ; as to Louis, he 
informed his mother that his state was most precarious, 
absplute quiet and freedom from excitement were all-important, 
if possible he recommended that he should be removed to his 
own home. 

Fritz Walther now seemed to revive a little, he beckoned 
Josephine to his side, and inquired of her what the surgeon 
bad said about him, she tried to evade the question, but the 
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poor lad could not be deceived, independently of any profes- 
sional opinion he felt himself that his last hour was approach- 
ing, and that far away from home and friends, he must prepare 
to leave this world. 

" Don't be afraid to tell me," he said, " I am quite ready to 
hear the worst ; the surgeon said did he not, that there was no 
hope for me ? " 

Josephine nodded her head sadly. 

" Alas ! my poor mother ! " were the only words he muttered, 
and both were silent for some time. Then he put the one hand 
which remained to him, into the breast-pocket of his coat, and 
drawing out a little packet which he wore next his heart, he 
handed it to Josephine ; she took from it a packet of loose and 
well-read letters ; an envelope which contained the photographs 
of his father, his mother, and his two sisters, which, at his request, 
she placed before him, so that he could gaze at them ; his eyes 
filled with tears as he looked once more on the beloved features 
of those, who, in this world he was never to see again, but he 
turned for consolation to gaze on the form of his crucified Saviour 
above the Altar of the church ; the thought of Him Whom he was 
soon to behold in reality, gave him fresh courage for that last 
battle in which he was so shortly to engage. He asked Josephine 
now to get out his mother's last letter, as it was in German, she 
could not read it to him, but she held it up before his eyes, so 
that he could easily see it. Then he asked for his little book 
of soldiers' prayers and hymns, and for his New Testament 
He held the latter for a few moments, open in his hand, and 
tried to read a chapter, but his head was too weak, and his 
eyes too dim, and he let the book fall down upon the coverlet. 
" Do you think," he asked Josephine, " that I could see a 
Protestant clergyman ? I do not belong to your church, and I 
should like to see a Lutheran pastor before I die." 

" Oh, yes ! " said Josephine, " there is a good old man who 
often comes here to see the French Protestant soldiers, I will 
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send for him at once ; he is an Alsatian, too, and speaks German 
as well as French." 

" Oh, thank you, how kind you are ! " said the dying soldier, 
as he took Josephine's hand ; " to have a clergjnuan who can 
talk to me, and pray with me in the tongue of my own dear 
Fatherland, will indeed be a blessing in my last hours, but send 
for him quickly, please, or — it may be too late." 

Pastor Herder was the minister of a small Lutheran church 
in Paris, his flock was half French, half German ; he was a 
good old man, whose days had been spent in zealous work in 
his Master's cause, first in his native Alsace, latterly in the 
metropolis. During the siege, he was accustomed to be sum- 
moned almost daily to one or other of the various ambulances 
or hospitals, to administer the consolations of religion to members 
of his creed. It was not the first time that he stood by the 
bedside of one of the enemy. When within an hour after the time 
that Josephine had despatched her message, he bent affec- 
tionately over the pale face of poor Fritz Walther, joy glistened 
in the languid blue eyes of the German lad, when he saw the 
venerable figure by his side, and when he heard the kindly 
tones of the good man's voice, addressing him in his own 
beloved tongue. 

" My son," he said, " I am grieved to see you suffering so, 
and away, too, from home, friends, and comrades ; what can I 
do for you ? " 

" I thank God, sir, that He has sent you here ; how good and 
gracious He has been to me in this my affliction ! " replied 
Fritz. 

" All things work together for good to them that love God, 
my son," said the pastor. " He has sent me to cheer you in 
your journey through the dark valley, we must all die alone, 
indeed, but God grants us the help of our friends to cheer us 
to the verge of the grave." 

" I should like to i:eceive the Holy Communion before I die. 
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sir," said Fritz ; " it is a month ago now since we all received it at 
Versailles from the hands of our good chaplain ; but perhaps you 
cannot administer it to me here in this Catholic Church." 

" Oh ! yes, there is no difficulty about that ; in these days of 
trouble, we don't so much regard our differences of creed, we 
look for points which unite, not for those which divide us," said 
the good pastor, with a smile. 

" Oh ! thank you, sir, I shall indeed be happy then, I am 
not at all afraid to die. . . . But— but it is my poor mother I 
think of most, I grieve so much about her, for I am her only 
son, and she wept so when I had to go to the war ; alas ! what 
will become of her when she hears of my death ? " 

" The same merciful Saviour Who gives you strength, my 
son, to face death without fear, will cheer your mother's heart. 
You shall give me her address, and I will write and tell her all 
about your last moments, and send her any message you may 
wish." 

" Yes, you'll tell her that I said she was not to grieve for 
me ; that I die quite happily, for I know that Jesus has washed 
away all my sins in His precious blood. I feel, indeed, that 
He loves me, for oh ! sir, how I love Him I cannot tell you. 
He has dealt so mercifully with me all through this war, has sup- 
ported and protected me in so many trials and dangers, and 
now, at the hour of death, I feel Him nearer to me than ever." 

"And have you anything you wish to send back to your 
family after the siege is over, my son ? " 

" Yes ; please send them this packet of letters, and my 
Testament and soldiers' book of prayers, and those photo- 
graphs too, and anything that is in my knapsack; and will 
you write a letter to my mother and tell her about my last 
moments, and how kind every one was to me, especially the 
good Josephine, and that I died in a church, too ? And will 
you now read me some of the prayers and hymns for the dying 
out of my little book ? " 
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The chaplain took up the little shabby, well-worn book of 
prayers and hymns, which was the companion of so many 
pious German soldiers during this fatal war, and, kneeling 
down by the bedside, read the following prayer ; — 

" O gracious God, merciful Father, Thou art our refuge, 
our strength, and our help in all trouble. Lift up the light of 
Thy countenance upon this Thy sick servant, who must soon 
appear before Thee. Wash away all his sins, O Lord, in the 
precious blood of Christ, that they may never be remembered 
against him ; increase his faith, preserve his soul against the 
accusations of conscience, and against every temptation of the 
enemy. Comfort him, through Thy Holy Spirit, and grant 
him to know, in this his sore distress, that Thou art his gracious 
and merciful Father, and that he is Thy dear child. Grant 
that he, who has been so dearly purchased by the blood of 
Thy Son, may not for any fear of death fall away from Thee. 
Take his soul unto Thy heavenly Paradise, as Thou didst 
receive that of the dying thief on the cross. Grant him a 
joyful resurrection at the last day. Hear us, O Father of all 
mercies ; yes, hear Thy Son, our only Redeemer and Mediator, 
Who sitteth at Thy right hand. Who is interceding for him and 
for us all, and be gracious unto us, through the merits of His 
Blood and bitter Passion. In full confidence, we commend 
his soul into Thy fatherly hand, and call upon Thee in the 
prayer which Jesus Christ, Thy dear Son, Himself has taught 
us : * Our Father, which art in heaven,' &c." 

The dying soldier repeated the words of the Lord's Prayer 
in a faint voice after the pastor, who then read some of the 
texts and beautiftil German hymns at the end of the book, 
one of which Fritz was especially fond of, and asked for, begin- 
ning ^^ Jesus meine Ztiversicht^ 



** Jesus my Redeemer lives, 
Christ my trust is dead no more. 
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In the strength this knowledge gives, 
Shall not all my fears be o*er ? 
Calm, though death's long night be fraught. 
Still with many an anxious thought. 

** Jesus my Redeemer lives, 
And His life I once shall see ; 
Bright the hope this promise gives, 
Where He is, I too shall be. 
Shall I fear then ? Can the Head 
Rise and leave the members dead ? 

** Close to Him my soul is bound. 
In the bonds of hope enclasp'd ; 
Faith's strong hand this hold hath found, 
And the lock hath firmly grasp*d ; 
And no fear of death can part 
From our Lord the trusting heart. 

" I shall see Ilim with these eyes, 
Him Whom I shall surely know ; 
Not another shall I rise, 
With His love this heart shall glow ; 
Only there shall disappear 
Weakness in and round me here. 



** Ye who suffer, sigh, and moan. 
Fresh and glorious there shall reign. 
Earthly here the seed is sown. 
Heavenly it shall rise again ; 
Natural here the death we die. 
Spiritual our life on high." 

The fair-haired lad had quietly and attentively listened to 
the words from his favourite book, read in the language of his 
own Fatherland. How they had poured the balm of comfort 
into his heart ! He no longer felt that keen sorrow and regret 
at being separated from those he loved at this his hour of 
departure from the world. He turned his grateful eyes upon 
the good clergyman. 

" Have you anything more to say to me, my son ? " he 
inquired, as he affectionately bent over him. 
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" No ; you won't forget to write to my mother and send her 
all my things ; and you will stay by my side till all is over, 
won't you, sir ? I am sure it will not be long." 

"Yes, my son, I promise you. And now I will administer 
the Holy Communion, if you wish." 

" Yes, do sir, at once, I entreat you." 

" Are you in much pain, then, now ? " 

" Oh, no ; I am only worn-out, faint, and weary. Where is 
the good Josephine ? I want to thank her for all her kind 
care and attention to me — a foreigner and an enemy, too — 
before I die." 

In a moment, at a sign from the pastor, Josephine was at 
his side. He took her hand and thanked her warmly, but in a 
very weak voice. "You won't think all the Prussians are 
cruel, bad, ungrateful people now, will you, my kind nurse ? " 
he said with a smile, in French. 

" No, no ! that I won't," sobbed Josephine. 

" One touch of nature makes the whole world kin," and for 
a moment the good girl forgot all about King William, and 
Bismarck, and the Uhlans, and the sufferings of the siege, and 
the hated besiegers, in her pity and tender compassion for the 
fair young foe, whom she had so kindly but fruitlessly nursed. 

Close by the bedside, on a little table erected for the pur- 
pose, on which stood two lighted candles and a small crucifix, 
as is customary in the Celebration of the Sacrament according 
to the Lutheran rite, the old pastor administered the Holy 
Communion in the Roman Catholic church, the priests who 
were attending to the other wounded around, raising no 
objection. 

Devoutly and reverently did the dying soldier receive that 
heavenly Food which was to strengthen him for his last journey. 
He seemed afterwards to take little interest in earthly things 
or on what was passing around him. The kind pastor sat 
beside him, holding his hand in his. The shades of evening 
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were fast falling upon the sombre aisles of the church, the 
light burning before the Altar looked brighter now in the 
surrounding darkness, as it shone upon the figure of the 
' crucified Saviour before it Fritz's eyes were rivetted upon 
this cross. Every now and then the church shook with the 
roar of the distant artillery from the forts, which sent a tremor 
through the weak lad's exhausted frame. He turned to the 
pastor. 

" Isn't it Christmas Eve ? " he inquired. 

" Yes, my son, it is," was the reply. 

" Ah ! how many happy Christmas Eves I have spent at 
home with my dear father and mother, and this is the first 
Christmas in my life I have been separated from them, and now 
I am going to die — yes, jiie on Christmas eve, just when the 
Christmas trees are being lighted up at home, and the joy- 
bells are ringing out to welcome the Christ child." 

" But you will spend a happier Christmas than any you ever 
spent on earth,, my dear son," said the pastor, who could 
scarcely restrain his tears. 

" Yes, and my mother will be spared much sorrow, for she 
does not know I am \y\ng here on my death-bed, so they won't 
be so very unhappy at home, after all." 

The experienced eye of the pastor perceived that a change 
had come over the young soldier, and that his end was now 
very near. But he rejoiced to see that his faith was still firm, 
that he was troubled by no doubts or fears, and was looking 
confidently forward to the hour when he should be welcomed 
into his Saviour's presence. 

" My dear, dear mother, oh — my God, comfort her," he 
muttered between his dying lips. 

" Fear not, my son ; trust Him, He will hear your prayer. 
* Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life,"* whispered the pastor in the ear of the German soldier. 

They were the last words which he heard in this world, he 
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had closed his eyes, his head fell back upon the pillow, he 
had gently passed away from the troubles of this life, to the 
shores of everlasting peace. The soldier's warfare was over, 
he had now entered into the joy of his Lord. Josephine and 
the pastor stood on either side of his bed, with tears in their 
eyes. Then the pastor took up the books and papers, and all 
the little articles of the deceased, to keep them as a sacred 
deposit, till the siege was over, when he could fulfil the sad 
duty which devolved on him, by sending them, with an account 
of their son's last hours, to his sorrowing parents. 

And while this sad scene was taking place in that old church 
within besieged Paris, in Fritz Walther's German home, by the 
waters of the frozen Rhine, the Christmas-tree was shining 
brightly with its cheerful lights and many gifts, both father and 
mother were thinking unceasingly of their soldier son, on duty 
outside the walls of Paris ; they talked of him, they prayed for 
him. The mother had just despatched a long letter to him, with 
a packet of presents by the field-post; she was wondering 
when he would receive them, and hoping that ere long she 
would welcome his beloved handwriting again. Suspense and 
anxiety were mingled with their Christmas joy ; the two sisters 
sat down at the piano and sang their Christmas hymns, and 
then to cheer their mother they began Fritz's favourite "Jesus 
meine Zuversicht," and as they were singing it, their brother's 
spirit was passing away, into the peaceful realms of Paradise. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A SAD CHRISTMAS. 

" I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play ; 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men ! 

** Then from each black, accursed mouth. 
The cannon thundered in the South, 

And with the sound 

The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men. 

" And in despair I bow'd my head ; 
There is no peace on earth, I said, 

Yox hate is strong. 

And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men !" — LONGFELLOW. 

A STRANGE sight did that church present on the following 
morning. The nave and aisles strewn with beds, upon which 
lay wan and emaciated figures, their countenances distorted by 
agony, uttering groans and sobs enough to melt the hardest 
heart ; the good sisters of charity and Christian brothers mov- 
ing noiselessly about from one to the other, doing all in their 
power to comfort, to cheer, and to ease the pain of these poor 
soldiers, while in the chancel the Altar was lighted up and 
adorned with flowers in honour of the great Christmas festival, 
the choristers were singing their Christmas anthems, and the 
sweet notes of the Adeste Fideles were mingled with the groans 
of the wounded, and the last sighs of the dying. 

When the Mass had been said, the priests devoted themselves 
to the spiritual needs of the poor sufferers around ; they went 
from one to the other, now hearing a poor soldier's penitent 
confession, now administering the last Sacrament to a dying 
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man, cheering and consoling some, exhorting others to patience 
under their severe sufferings, but pointing all to Him Who 
with tender compassion listens to each sigh and groan of His 
children, Who is touched with the feeling of all our infirmities, 
and Who as on that day was born into a world of sin and 
trouble, that He might take upon Him our nature, bear our 
griefs and carry our sorrows, giving us by His blessed example, 
and by His strengthening spirit within us, grace to endure as He 
endured, so that we, at last made perfect through suffering, should 
share with Him the rest and joys of the heavenly Paradise. 

Though it was a sadder Christmas than perhaps any there 
present had ever before experienced, yet the great mystery of 
the Incarnation had never come home with such power, reality, 
and comfort to the hearts of the sufferers as it did on that occa- 
sion. C^cile observed among the priests the venerable figure 
of the good Abb^ Desilles, who had been such a true friend to 
herself and her father in their days of trial ; she waited till he 
had finished giving the Viaticum to a dying soldier, and then 
beckoned him to Louis' side. After a night of delirium, the 
poor fellow had sunk early in the morning into a restless 
slumber. He was now awake, sensible but exhausted, his mother 
sat by his bedside. 

One of the first questions he asked was how it fared 
with the young German. Madame Laforce dared not tell him 
the truth, fearing the deep grief and violent emotion it would 
cause him ; she told him, therefore, that he must not speak, 
but keep very quiet : just at that moment the abbe came 
to his bedside, his mother moving a little distance off in order 
that she might leave her son alone with the priest, who now 
knelt beside him. Louis whispered a few words into the good 
man's ear, the abb^ bent affectionately over him, he was evi- 
dently speaking very seriously and lovingly to the poor young 
soldier, — for Louis had told him how latterly he had been led 
astray, how he had neglected his religious duties, forgotten and 
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been ashamed of His Saviour ; how he had allowed religion to 
be scoffed at, and ridiculed in his presence, if he had not 
actually taken part in the mockery himself. He felt that per- 
haps his last hour was approaching, and he remembered how 
sinful he had been in laughing at Pierre for his religion, sneer- 
ing son\etimes at his good old grandmother's pious remarks and 
encouraging the infidel and socialist jibes of Camille. He told 
the abbd now how sorry he was for all these faults, and how 
deeply he repented of his sinfulness in this and other respects. 
So earnest and heart-felt was his contrition, that the good priest 
felt justified in administering the Blessed Sacrament to the young 
soldier, who was ashamed indeed when he recalled how long 
ago it was since he had last received it. His mother, sister, and 
C^cile too, knelt by the bedside, and thus all together made 
their Christmas Communion. How greatly did all need that 
strengthening Food in the blessed, but arduous work and labour 
of love which they had undertaken. 

Very great were the changes which the last few months of 
trial had wrought in this family. The formerly so comely 
Madame Laforce, the picture of health and activity, was now 
bent in form, grey-haired, and wrinkled. Already had she been 
obliged to deplore the loss of a mother. She might ere long 
too, it seemed, have to weep over the grave of an only son. 
Josephine, completely worn out by her hospital duties, was pale 
and emaciated, but the energy which work in a good and holy 
cause alone can give beamed forth in her bright eye, and was 
evident in her quick and active step. Cdcile's wan cheeks 
betrayed that she, too, had borne no slight part in those priva- 
tions which labour in a military hospital, in war time, must 
entail. Anxiety, too, for Louis was now added to her other 
trials ; of her father, moreover, she saw but little ; he was con- 
stantly on the ramparts, or engaged in some expedition with 
his regiment, but her faithful dog was still at her side ;— poor 
Nero ! he looked sadly different from when he first came into 
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Paris on the morning after he had been separated from his 
mistress. He, too, was feeling the privations of the siege, he 
was lean and gaunt, his skin hung quite loosely on him ; C^cile 
indeed gave him all the food she could spare, but that was very 
little. He was constantly exposed to danger, too, for even a 
lean dog in those days was a great prize for the starving 
Parisians ; there were marauders ever on the look out to seize 
and carry off any stray member of the canine race to the 
nearest butcher's — once indeed poor Nero's doom would have 
been sealed, had it not been for Cdcile's interposition, for three 
men had seized the dog, and though he had terribly bitten 
them in his struggles, they succeeded in getting him into a 
bag, in which they were dragging him off to the slaughter ; his 
cries, however, reached C^cile, who was in the church close by, 
and with two of the " ambulanciers " present to back up her 
demand, — by force if needful, — she claimed her faithful com- 
panion, and after some demur he was delivered up to her. 

After the Abb^ Desilles had left him, Louis again sank to 
sleep ; the surgeon pronounced him slightly better, and trusted 
that he might be removed home on the morrow. During his 
slumber the Protestant pastor had returned to the church to 
arrange for the removal of the body of the young Prussian. 
It was taken away in the course of the day, and buried in the 
Protestant portion of the cemetery of P^re Lachaise, Pastor 
Herder reading the Lutheran service. The bed was immediately 
occupied by another patient. And so that sad Christmas Day 
passed away. Louis still remained in the hospital, his mother 
continuing by his side. 

Not long after the disastrous struggle at Le Bourget, where 
Louis had received his wound, cold weather set in with extreme 
severity, so keen and bitter indeed was it, that it seemed to 
bum the feet and hands and face, and to freeze up the poor 
soldier to his very marrow. There had not been such a cruel 
winter for twenty years. The Seine was covered with huge 
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blocks of ice, the soil, frozen to the depth of twenty inches, 
was so hard, that it was impossible to dig trenches. Fifty 
sentinels were frozen to death at their posts \ there were 1 200 
cases of severe frost-bite in the hospitals, many of which 
proved fatal. While the Prussians, well wrapped up in sheep- 
skins, sheltered themselves in the holes .they had dug in the 
earth, the poor ill-clothed French sentries throwing round 
them any bed coverlets or linen they could lay hold of, shivered 
beneath the severity of the icy blast. Discontent was joined to 
fatigue and sickness. Within the city the mortality was terrible. 
The stock of coal was exhausted, and the supply of firewood 
was already running short. There was little to eat but coarse 
bread and horseflesh ; 500,000 people were said to be in such 
distress as to need government relief, and this figure did not 
include thousands of tradesmen's families and hard-working 
members of professions, ashamed to throw themselves on 
public charity, and preferring to starve in secret. With all this, 
scarcely a murmur was to be heard. The people submitted to 
their hard fate, to cold and hunger, and long dark nights void 
of amusement, with a cheerfulness which was sublime. They 
thought, indeed, with a melancholy bitterness, of former happy 
Christmastides, of the boulevards gay wdth brilliantly lighted 
shops, of the elegant equipages which rolled through them in 
thousands, of the happy crowds on their pavements — but they 
thought with greater sadness on those who had been with them 
last Christmas, and now — where were they? Husbands and 
fathers separated from wives and children, whom they had sent 
away for safety, and had heard nothing of for weeks and months 
— wives and mothers whose husbands and sons were fighting for 
France in the south or west, exposed to every hardship and cold, 
or perhaps languishing in some Prussian prison, but from whom 
not a word of greeting, no tidingsVhatever, could be obtained. 
On the 27 th December, the surgeon expressed his opinion that 
Louis might be removed from the hospital church to his own 
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home. This was good news for Madame Laforce. Her wounded 
son was carried on a litter by five men through the streets, 
Josephine and his mother walking by his side. How glad he 
was to see his old home once more, how thankful that he had 
been spared to do so ! 

But the danger was by no means over ; absolute rest was 
indispensable for the invalid, and what was far more difficult 
to obtain, nourishing food. Long since had all the stores 
gathered before the siege in the house of the Rue du Dragon 
been exhausted ; and now, with her sick son on her hands, poor 
Madame Laforce was well-nigh in despair. Every day she had 
to go and form one in the long train of those who were waiting 
for rations at the butchers' and bakers' shops. For hours had 
she to stand in the cold and snow, and then return shivering 
to her chilly room, where rarely now had she any fuel to light a 
fire in the grate, so that the only means of getting warm was to 
wrap herself up in all the thick clothing she could collect. Louis, 
in his warm bed, covered with blankets, did not suffer so much 
from the severity of the weather, as the other members of his 
family. 

The week between Christmas and New Year's Day was a 
comparatively peaceful one. The garrison was too exhausted 
and disheartened to undertake any more sorties. The Prus- 
sians also seemed to be taking some rest ; they were in fact, 
keeping their Christmas, and preparing more horrors for the 
devoted city, in the long-expected bombardment. But the 
weather was unrelenting, the cold continuing as bitter as ever, 
while the mortality rose to the fearful height of nearly 4000 
deaths a week in private houses alone, not reckoning the hun- 
dreds who died in the hospitals. Of these 4000, over 400 fell 
victims to the small pox. 

Thus gloomily did this sad year of woe and suffering draw 
to an end. It was to be followed by one still sadder, still more 
fatal to the cause of France, to true progress, and real liberty. 

L 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

THE NEW YEAR. 

** Be wise to-day, *tis madness to defer, 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on till wisdom is push'd out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time ; 
Year after year it steals till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene." E. Young. 

In Germany, the great festival of the year, to which all hearts, 
young and old, look forward with delight, is Christmas. In 
France, on the contrary, it is New Year's Day. Then all 
families meet. Everybody exchanges gifts with friends and 
acquaintances, a rule to which there seems no exception. Some 
offering is made, however small, and the purchasing of these 
articles on the last evening of the old year, or on the first 
morning of the new, renders the streets of Paris to be well-nigh 
impassable. The shops are frequently kept open all night, and 
the booths and stalls along the boulevards have the appearance 
of an immense fair. It is the custom, too, for friends and 
relations annually to call on each other, to offer these presents, 
accompanied by good wishes and congratulations. Balls, dinners, 
state assemblies, are held in numbers. All dress in their best, 
the military appear in their gayest uniforms. Merry children, 
sometimes almost bent down beneath the weight of their pre- 
sents, throng the streets. Joy and cordiality reign supreme. 

But on New Year's Day, 187 1, how everything was changed ! 
It was the io6th day of the siege, and though each succeeding 
day had seemed sadder than the previous one, this was the 
saddest of all, because every one was thinking how bright and 
happy it always used to be. The sun indeed welcomed it, for he 
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shone forth as he had not done for a long time. But there were 
no crowds in the streets, no happy meetings, no merry children, 
no brilliantly-lighted shops, no gay stalls along the deserted 
boulevards. Most people shut themselves up in their desolate 
houses,wherethe sounds of children's voices had long since ceased, 
and consoled themselves by gazing on the objects which reminded 
them of their absent ones, on their empty beds, their books or 
pictures ; they wandered through the deserted rooms, thinking of 
the many dear ones dispersed here and there, and of whom they 
knew as little as if they had already passed into another world. 

One father of a family went into the rooms of his absent wife 
and daughters, placing a present in each, suitable to their 
various tastes. 

" When they return,'* he said, " if they don't find me any 
longer here, they will see that I thought of them to-day ! " 

A lady who lived alone, and in indigence, could not allow the 
day to pass without making a present to somebody, so she pur- 
chased four logs of wood, which she carried herself in a napkin 
a very long distance, through Paris, to a friend who was poorer 
than herself 

An old lady who, before the siege, had lived in ease and 
comfort, found herself ruined, when the Prussians invested 
Paris ; she sent away her servant, did all the household work 
herself, and went every day to the baker and butcher, waiting 
in the cold with the crowd to be served. Hitherto she had 
always lived with her son, who, at the commencement of the war, 
was drawn for the army. His absence was a great grief to her. 
She lived as if she still had him close to her. When dinner 
was ready, she always laid two covers on the table, that of her 
absent son and her own; she divided her meagre pittance into two 
portions, and when she had finished her own, she took that of her 
son upstairs to an old infirm neighbour. She did this every day 
during the siege — a delicate and touching instance of true charity. 

On New Year's Day there was a reunion of the family in the 

L 2 
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mother — look ! I can walk about quite well now, with the help 
of my stick; yes, to-morrow it is I who wait outside the 
butcher's and baker's doors." 

" No, no, Louis, don't think of it," replied his mother; " why, 
you haven't strength yet to walk as far, you couldn't suddenly 
throw yourself flat down in the street, as we have to do, when 
a shell falls ; no, I shall get used to it in time." 

" My dear, good, brave mother," cried Louis, throwing him- 
self into her arms, " it must not be, indeed I must try and go ; 
at all events you shall not go alone, for if you persist I shall 
accompany you." 

" We'll see when the time comes," replied his mother. 

The whole of that day the shower of shells was thicker and 
more violent than hitherto, the explosions, too, were much 
nearer now to the Rue du Dragon, whose inhabitants were 
rapidly taking refuge in their cellars. Madame Laforce, who 
was busy all day making her cellar as habitable as possible, 
said to her son, — 

" Louis, I think it will be safest for us to go down and sleep 
in the cellar to-night ; it is all ready." 

" Very well, mother, but I am sorry to leave this cheerful 
room, and no shells have fallen in our street yet." 

" No, but they have as near as the Rue de Sfevres, and the 
Church of St. Sulpice, and it is best to be on the safe side." 

** Very well, mother," said Louis, " I am ready to do as 
you wish." 

Louis with difficulty hobbled down the long staircase and 
then down the steep dark steps into the lower region. The 
cellar was small indeed, there was only just room for two very 
small beds, a table, and two chairs, a little grating near the 
ceiling which opened into the street admitted the only light 
which penetrated this dark gloomy place, but Madame Laforce 
had already lighted a lamp, so it looked far more cheerful in 
the evening than it did during the day. All the other in- 
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habitants of the house were congregated in the adjoining 
cellars. 

Neither Josephine nor C^cile came that evening. The 
danger was probably too great for the authorities of the hospital 
to allow them to venture out. The crash of the falling and 
exploding projectiles was incessant, the very foundations of 
the houses shopk, and the earth trembled with the violence 
of the bombardment. 

Louis and his mother sat silently on either side of the lamp : 
they were thinking about, and praying for Josephine and 
C^cile, and for the thousands of other innocent victims too, 
their own countrymen and countrywomen, exposed to this deadly 
hail, which was pouring down upon the devoted city. They 
were just thinking of retiring to rest when the door opened, 
and Meunier stood before them. 

He was dressed in his uniform, which was torn and soiled. 
His face was pale and haggard ; it bore an 'expression of terror, 
of abject horror, such as they had never seen depicted on it 
before. Louis sprang from his seat at once, and exclaimed, 
" For God's sake, Meunier, tell us what is the matter ? Has any- 
thing happened to C^cile ? Is she safe ? " 

" I trust so, God grant that she may be ! I have only just re- 
turned from the ramparts ; but tell me, when did you last see 
Cecile ? I have been absent three days, you know. I hope 
she has always been at the hospital, and did not return to our 
lodging." 

" She was here the day before yesterday, and my mother saw 
her yesterday at the hospital," replied Louis; "she had no 
thoughts of leaving it, I am sure ; we expected her to-night, but 
with this terrible bombardment going on, I am glad she has not 
ventured out \ but my good Meunier, what is the matter with 
you ? " 

" Well, I will tell you. I have just had a terrible shock, and 
am so anxious about Cecile," said his friend ; " I have been on 
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duty, as you know, for the lost three days, and to-night my tim^ 
was up. and I rctumeii home to get a little rest, but when I 
found how unsafe the streets were, with shells falling all around, 
houses crashing in, and every building shaking to its foundation, 
I said to myself, Fm as safe on the ramparts exposed to Prus- 
sian bullets, as at home in my bed, exposed to Prussian shells ; 
every now and then I had to throw myself flat on my face when 
one hissed through the air ; at last with difficulty and danger I 
reacheil our lodging in the Rue Cassette, but what did I there 
behold ? all the roof of the house, including our little garret, was 
in ruins, the street was strewn with tiles and plaster; the house 
had evidently been struck by more than one shell. I hastened 
in ; the co/uur^e, wringing. her hands and sobbing, told me that 
three of the inhabitants had perished, and that several Others 
were seriously hurt. ' You may be thankful you were not there,' 
she said ; * but you have lost all your property, for your garret is 
tjuite destroyed.' I went up to look; it is in fact a heap of ruins, 
for the whole of it has fiiUen down into the storey below ! Well ! 
we hadn't much to lose certainly, still we had made it neat and 
comfortable, and our furniture was better than what is generally 
found in garrets : but I didn't think so much of the loss of our 
property ; I could not divest my mind of the fear lest C^ile 
should have been there when this terrible catastrophe occurred, 
though the concierge assured me she had not seen her ; I could 
not feel quite easy, but now you have helped to set my mind at 
.rest Still I think I shall go to the hospital, it would make me 
more comfortable to see Ce'cile." 

** Why run such a risk, Meunier ? I feel sure she is safe 
there," said Louis. 

The poor father, however, could not rest till he knew that his 
daughter was safe; so he hurried off, along the dark streets, only 
now and then lighted up by the terrible explosion of some 
shell shedding a lurid glare around on the work of havoc it had 
accomplished. Happily escaping them all, he reached the 
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hospital church in safety, where his anxiety was at once relieved 
by finding his daughter and Josephine both busy in their noble 
work. There was so much to be done now, that it was im- 
possible for either of them to leave ; not only were wounded 
soldiers being brought in from the walls, but civilians, too, had 
been struck in the streets by the exploding shells. Touched 
by the imploring looks of many poor fellows still unattended 
to, Meunier had not the heart to leave, but tired as he was 
determined to remain all night, and give what assistance he 
could to the other hospital attendants. It was not till dawn 
that he was able to lie down, wrapped up in his cloak on the 
Altar steps, to get a couple of hours' sleep. 

Louis and his mother meanwhile, passed their first night in 
the cellar. So loud and constant was the bombardment, and 
so fi:«quent the explosions, many of them in their immediate 
vicinity, that they did not regret their precaution in seeking this 
safe, but gloomy refuge. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE LAST DAYS OF THE SIEGE. 

** In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility ; 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger : 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood." — Shakespeare. 

The next fortnight was the most terrible period during the 
whole siege. To cold and hunger, to disease and want, were 
now added the fearful perils, to which all who dwelt on the 
left bank of the Seine were exposed by the bombardment 
Only those who had sought a miserable asylum in the cellais, 
could sleep with any sense of security in their beds ; for every 
day, accidents became more alarming and more fatal The 
bombardment, too, was always most furious in the night ; still, 
the people bore their sufferings with heroism and fortitude. 
Their misery was terrible, but charity was boundless. Very 
touching was the kindness of the poor people to each other, no 
one seemed to think of his or her own trials, if their friends 
were more seriously afflicted. Many appeared almost to forget 
their own sufferings, in those of others. 

Famine stalked abroad as it had not done before. All the 
horses were indiscriminately seized, and a decree issued that 
they should all be slaughtered for food, with the exception of 
2 GOO reserved for the necessities of traction. The cows were 
doomed to a similar fate, but 3000 were spared to give their 
milk to children and invalids. Worst of all, on Jan. i6th, a 
decree was published ordering bread, which, hitherto, people 
had been allowed to buy themselves at the baker's, to be also 
rationed. And this was so bad— a heavy, black, sticky com- 
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pound, unwholesome and indigestible— that hunger alone com- 
pelled the besieged to eat it, and the poor children died in 
still larger numbers. They literally perished of starvation, simply 
dwindled away day by day, till life went out of them. It was 
a piteous sight to watch the long piles of tiny coffins, mere 
shells, roughly nailed together, being conducted to the 
cemeteries. Very often neither of the parents could follow 
these funerals. The father was on duty on the ramparts, and 
the poor mother had to attend to other little ones at home, 
whose lives, by her love and care, might yet be saved. A 
man called a croque-mort, something between a grave-digger 
and a mute, might often be seen trotting along with two of 
these little coffins for his load, one under each arm, in com- 
pany with another or more of his class, similarly laden, and 
making for the graveyard. Sometimes four or more of these 
shells were placed upon a hand-bier carried by two croque-morts, 
and thus conveyed to the same last resting-place. The people 
would uncover, look sadly at the mournful spectacle, and pass 
on, muttering perhaps " Poor little ones ! " 

The quarters inhabited by the humblest classes, were the 
most cruelly bombarded. Here entire families were huddled 
together in cellars, to escape death. To sleep here was bad 
enough, but to inhabit these holes day after day, demanded an 
heroic power of endurance. Then the daily pittance of bread 
had to be sought, and the infinitesimal portion of meat. For 
hours, standing in the mud, in the rain, in the snow, in the 
frost, had the poor women to wait their turn at the butcher's 
or baker's in actual peril of their lives, for the Prussian shells 
fell everywhere, and numbers of women were killed and 
wounded, whose immediate errand was to procure food for their 
children. Very difficult, too, was it to dress and cook the 
food in a cellar, without a fireplace or a chimney. 

Small-pox, fevers, and other maladies aggravated the miseries 
of these terrible times, and literally decimated the populatioa 
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The heaviest burdens fell upon the women, and nobly did they 
bear it They deserved as well of their country as the soldieis 
and citizens who risked their lives on the rampaits or on the 
battle-fields. Sadness and anxiety were impressed on all coan- 
tenanccs. When would this war come to an end ? Would die 
siege ever be raised ? Where was the army of the Loire, whose 
victories had been so greatly lauded ? People began to despair, 
while some even whispered of surrender. Even the truest 
patriotism must sometimes yield before the love of a husband 
or a father, and brave men who cared not for themselyes, who 
had passed many a dark, cold night, exposed to the frost as well 
as to Prussian bullets, felt ready to give up all, and even yield 
to the enemy when they gazed into their wives' pale, patient 
faces, or saw their poor little ones fading away before their eyes. 
When Madame Laforce looked at Louis' wan face and thin 
emaciated figure, she longed indeed for the siege to be over; 
for him she felt indeed, it was a matter of life and death. Since 
their removal to the cellar, the improvement in his health had 
been arrested, instead of growing stronger he daily became 
weaker, he was sad and depressed too 3 he had little hope for 
his country ; he longed to be able to fight for her once more, 
but feared that he should never again stand shoulder to shoulder 
with his brave comrades in the National Guard It -was a 
dreary, melancholy time. Very rarely was C^ile able to come 
and see him, only when her father was at liberty and able to 
accompany her. Josephine's visits, too, were quite as rare, for 
not only was the time of the two devoted girls fully occupied 
by their work in the hospital, but the dangerous state of the 
streets, consequent on the bombardment, made it impossible 
for them to move about as freely as before. The kind doctor 
occasionally came down to the dark cellar, to pay Louis a visit, 
and would, when possible, bring a strengthening bottle of wine, 
or some cordial, which he had begged of one of his richer 
friends, for his favourite patient. 
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Thus the weary days of sorrow, suffering, and death wore 
on, in the beleaguered and bombarded city, till the fatal day 
of the 19th January, when one final effort was to be made by 
the heroic garrison, to break through the circle of iron which 
surrounded them. 

There was a feeling of irrepressible relief throughout the 
city, when on the morning of that day, a proclamation from the 
government might be read on the walls, which announced as 
follows : — 

" The enemy is killing our wives and children, he is bom- 
barding us day and night, he is raining shells upon our hospitals. 
A cry * To arms ' has risen from all hearts. Those among us 
who are willing to give up their lives upon the field of battle, 
will march against the enemy — others will accept, if necessary, 
the hardest sacrifices to show the reality of their devotion to 
their country. To suffer and to die, if it must be, not to 
conquer." 

The whole city was in a stir. Trains of artillery rolled along 
the streets and quays. The interest of the spectators was 
chiefly concentrated on the regiments of mobilized National 
Guard, to whom this time was reserved the honour of opening 
the fire, whose martial appearance and determined attitude, 
struck every one. They were fathers, husbands, sons, many 
of them about to lay down their lives for their homes and their 
country. The heroism of sacrifice ennobled this citizen army, 
but hope was not sanguine, as the full rays of the sun dissipated 
the chilly fog, on that eventful morning. Enthusiasm, com- 
bined with that dash so peculiar to French troops, gave them 
success at first; after a fierce combat the redoubt of Montretout 
was carried and the park of Buzenval penetrated. 

An excited and impatient crowd awaited on the boulevards 
for the hourly bulletins of the battle. The first filled them 
with joy — not without anxiety, indeed, after the disappoint- 
ments to which the Parisians had so long been accustomed. 
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The second was less assuring, the third and fourth gave it 
clearly to be understood that though the French troops had 
not advanced, they were not repulsed, and the last at 9.50 
p.m. stated : — " The enemy having towards the close of the 
day caused enormous masses of artillery to converge upon us, 
as well as infantry reserves, our columns have been obliged 
to retire from the heights which they scaled in the morning. 
Our losses are not known, but from the prisoners we have 
taken, we know that those of the enemy are very considerable^'' 

It was the old story again : the position won in the momiDg 
was lost in the evening, and the enormous masses of Prussian 
artillery changing the nature of the combat But worse news 
still was to come, for next morning the Parisians read under a 
deplorable form the revelation of their losses. " We must 
earnestly negotiate at Sfevres," said General Trochu, "for a 
two days* armistice, to permit us to carry off our wounded and 
bury our dead. Much time is required for this, as well as 
strongly harnessed vehicles, and a great many bearers. No 
time is to be lost." 

The true story was soon told, by the battalions which had 
returned from the conflict The sortie had been so badly 
arranged, that, stopped by a long railway train, which for some 
unknown cause could not start, numbers of regiments remained 
on march, or stationary, for sixteen hours, overcome by the 
weight of their knapsacks, before they were cast, without a 
moment^s rest, against the enemy. From this period till the return 
of the troops to Paris on Thursday evening, a very large propor- 
tion of these soldiers had neither slept nor even had had time to 
eat Never was a military enterprise so wretchedly mismanaged; 
never were the lives of brave men more needlessly sacrificed. 
At the same time news which arrived of the utter defeat of the 
armies of the west added to the affliction and sorrow of the 
people. Twelve hundred wounded were brought into the hospital, 
together with the corpses of three hundred of the National Guard 
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alone. The flower of French youth and genius perished in this 
fatal conflict, the battle of Buzenval was par excellence the 
battle of Paris — of laborious, intelligent, artistic, literary Paris, 
rising en masse, to repel the invaders. There fell Henri 
Regnault, the celebrated painter, at the age of twenty-nine, 
the savant Gustave Lambert, the poet Aristide Lornon, and 
hundreds of others, whose names were well-known in the 
social, literary, and scientific world. Here perished Bayard de 
Vingtrie at the age of seventeen, while the old Marquis de 
Coriolis, who, young and chivalrous in heart at sixty-seven, had 
enrolled himself in the National Guard, also fell pierced to 
the heart on Montretout on that fatal 19th January. When 
they found his body his comrades wished to bid him a last 
adieu, so each kissed the forehead of this valiant old man, 
whose white hair was stained with blood. 

Fear and excitement hourly increased. The bombardment, 
which had been slackened during the sortie, immediately after, 
recommenced with unexampled fury. Now was the moment 
too, for the partisans of the Commune to make an insurrec- 
tion ; accordingly on the night of the 21st, a band of rioters 
forced the doors of the prison at Mazas, and released some of 
their worst leaders confined there. Next day one of the 
Belleville battalions of National Guards, supported by the 
scum of the populace, made a regular attack on the H6tel de 
Ville. Opposed by the Breton Mobiles, who guarded the 
building, a conflict ensued, in which many were killed on both 
sides, but which ended in the rout of the mob. 

Most people now began to acknowledge, that a capitulation 
was a necessity. It was terrible and humiliating, indeed, but 
come it must, sooner or later, and why not at once, before 
more lives were sacrificed ? The distress in the city was 
appalling; the rations of bread and horseflesh had been 
diminished, and the bread was so bad, that extremest hunger 
alone could induce people to eat it Fuel, too, was completely 
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exhausted; while the cold was still very great. Then the Govern- 
ment at last decided to treat with the enemy, and an annisdce 
was signed, the first notice of which was given to the wretched 
inhabitants by the sudden cessation of the firing from the forts, 
and of the terrible bombardment, — a silence which, alter the 
roar of artillery, to which their ears had been accustomed for 
the last three months, was as impressive, as it was welcome. 

Cdcilc and Josephine had hard, sad work enough during 
these calamitous days. It was impossible for the nurses to 
attend to all the wounded who were brought into the hospital 
church. Terrible and heartrending were their groans and sighs. 
Many called loudly for their wives and mothers to come and 
soothe and comfort them in their last agonies; how gladly 
would these have hastened to their side, had they only known 
where to find them ! C^cile was full of anxiety about her 
father ; he had left with his battalion on the morning of the 
2 1 St. It was now the evening of the 22nd, she had heard 
nothing of him, as he had now no home but the barracks ; she 
felt certain that had he returned safe from the battle, he would 
instantly have hastened to the hospital, to relieve her mind 
from anxiety on his account. Her time was so fully occupied, 
such a rapid succession of sad cases of suffering came before 
her, demanding immediate attention, that she had little time 
to dwell on those fears, about her dear father's safety, which his 
long absence suggested. 

Late at night a fresh batch of wounded men was brought 
to the hospital. It was always with a shudder that C^cile saw 
a new arrival, for she expected each time to recognize her 
father's beloved features among the victims. And now her 
fears were realized ; among the last that were borne from the 
ambulance waggons, and laid down in the straw which was 
placed near the steps of the altar (for the beds had long since 
been full), poor Cecilc recognized the pale, haggard face of her 
father. She flew to him, and clasped him in her arms. 
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" Oh, my father, my dear father ! " she exclaimed, sobbing, 
" where are you wounded ? is it dangerous ? why have you not 
come before ? " 

"Thank God, ,my ttcile, that I have so mercifully been 
brought here to be under your care, for I am wounded. I shall 
be lame for life, but I trust that my wound is not dangerous, 
and that I shall yet be spared to you." 

" Alas ! but lame for life, my dear father ; that is sad news 
indeed ; but I thank God that it is not worse,'' said C^cile ; 
" but why were you not brought here before ? " 

" Ah ! you little know, C^cile, the horrors of a battle-field 
after the conflict is over, and the plain strewn with the dead 
and dying, and how difficult it is to carry off so many wounded; 
but I was, thank God, placed with many others in a ruined 
building yesterday afternoon, where I was in shelter. I could 
not be removed till to-day, and then I requested to be brought 
to this hospital, because I knew I should find you here." 

" Ah ! then all indeed has turned out for the best," said 
C^cile. 

Meunier, who was severely wounded in the foot, barely 
escaped amputation, and had to spend a long time in the 
hospital, but with his daughter to nurse him he could not 
complain. 

As soon as the bombardment ceased, and the streets were 
safe again, C^cile was able once more to visit the Rue du 
Dragon. Madame Laforce and her son were again installed 
in their comfortable apartments, which had suffered no damage 
while they were in the cellar, though a house close by had been 
penetrated by a shell. C^cile, who had not seen Louis for 
many days, was greatly shocked at his appearance ; his face 
was deadly pale and worn, his cough was more violent, and 
he was so weak that he could scarcely walk across the room. 
He had grown worse and worse since he had been compelled 
to live in the cellar ; his mother, whose spirits had risen at 
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the hopes of peace, trusted that purer air and better food would 
soon restore him to heahh. 

That evening Josephine came to see her mother and brother ; 
she, too, was struck by Louis's bad looks. In a few days, she 
said, she would leave the hospital, for during the armistice 
there would be no such great need of her services, and she hoped 
that peace would shortly follow. Madame Laforce rejoiced 
at the idea of having her daughter with her again, and with 
the return of peace she indulged the hope that all their trials 
would come to an end. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

PEACE. 

** Tears may be ours, but proud for those who win 
Death's royal purple in the foeman*s lines ; 
Peace too brings tears ; and *mid the battle din, 
The wiser ear some text of God divines, 
For the sheathed blade may rust with darker sin." — J. R. Lowell, 

** Ah ! never shall the land forget 
How gush'd the life-blood of her brave — 
Gush*d, warm with hope and courage yet. 
Upon the soil they sought to save." Bryant. 

Christmas has passed away ; the old year — that fatal year, 
1870 — has gone, never to return. It is the end of January, 
the weather is as cold and dreary as it has been during the 
whole of this long sad winter, and the ancient town of Dinan 
looks very different from the time when we last visited it, in 
brilliant summer sunshine. A cutting east wind howls among 
the leafless trees, the ground is hard with frost, snow still lies 
in the deserted streets, the houses are closely shut up, very 
few articles are to be seen in the shop windows ; thoroughly 
melancholy is the aspect of the whole place. The great 
majority of the young and able-bodied men have left long 
since for the war. Many never will return — they are lying 
beneath the cold sod on the battle-fields of Alsace and Lorraine, 
or on the fatal heights round Sedan ; some are languishing in 
German prisons, longing for the peace which will allow them 
to return to their homes ; others are still fighting bravely for 
their country in a hopeless cause, under incompetent leaders, 
and outnumbered by their foes — some on the shores of the 
Loire, others in Burgundy, and the south-east. Dinan itself 
had escaped a visit from the enemy ; but the invaders had not 
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been far off. Round Le Mans the war had raged in all its 
fury; that city had been captured, and was now the head- 
quarters of one of the great German armies. Rennes, too, had 
been threatened, so that at one time the people of Dinan had 
really feared that the day was not far distant when the Prussian 
spiked helmets, would be seen in their streets. 

And how fares our friend Jacques Pltunier? How has he 
borne the evil tidings of his countr/s woes, which he has had 
to listen to for the last five months ? His cottage looks very 
different now, from when we last visited it. Winter indeed was 
alone enough to change the appearance of the garden; but it 
was not winter only, which had left its mark there. That 
garden, formerly so neat and trim, is overgrown with weeds, 
tlie fence too is broken in several places ; there was evidentiy 
now no hand to wield the spade, no eye to search for and root 
out the smallest weed. The cottage is as neglected as the 
garden. The old man is sitting before a wretched peat fire in 
his unswept room; there is not so much furniture in it as 
formerly, for he has had occasionally to sell some article, to 
provide himself with the necessaries of life. Jacques Plumier 
is too ])roud to beg, he would rather starve than ask for alms. 
Kind friends indeed, now and then, look in, and give him what 
they can spare ; but in these hard times all are badly off. Old 
Jeannette comes when she can, and sweeps up his room; but 
she has been ill, and very seldom is able to pay him a visit 
The good cur<$, too, docs not forget his promise to Pierre, to 
look after his father, and had it not been for him, perhaps, and 
for his kindness and attention, old Jacques would now be 
sleeping in the cemetery. He not only relieved his bodily 
wants, when able to do so, but cheered up the old man when 
he was often well-nigh in despair. He told him not to give 
up all hope, but to trust still that God would hear his prayers, 
and grant that one day he might see his beloved Pierre again. 

After the disaster of Sedan, when Jacques had nearly 
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given up all hope of his son's life, and despaired of the fortunes 
of his country, he had been gladdened quite unexpectedly by 
a letter from Pierre, written at the same time as that which he 
had sent to Josephine. This assurance of his son's safety had 
had a marvellous effect upon the old man's health and spirits. 
It seemed to give him a new lease of life, for six weeks after he 
was cheerful and comparatively happy, working in his garden 
again, as well as he could, and full of gratitude to God for 
preserving his son through so many dangers. But no other 
letter came. Week after week passed away and brought him 
no further news of Pierre. But he heard daily evil tidings from 
besieged Paris, of the disastrous battles round its walls, of the 
defeats on the Loire, of the sufferings of the French troops 
everywhere through disease and famine ; and now the terrible 
cold came, and Jacques, disabled by rheumatism, could no 
longer work at all, but sat through the long, dull, weary day, 
by his sad fireside, brooding over the happy days that were 
past, over the melancholy present, and still more dreaded 
future. Still there were times when the star of hope would 
shine upon his sorrowful spirit. He thought how God had 
already protected Pierre, and was not His Almighty hand 
still stretched over him ? Was it not wrong to despair of His 
mercy? to mistrust that loving Father, who had hitherto 
proved Himself so gracious in answering his prayers ? But 
then, why did he get no letter from Pierre ? The old man 
littie knew the wretched condition of the unhappy army, and 
that many letters which were written and despatched never 
reached their destination : the authorities did not care that 
they should, not wishing the disorganized state of the army to 
be known ; besides which, many mail-bags were captured and 
destroyed by the enemy. Thus, between hopes and fears, 
trying to trust in the good mercy of his God, and struggling 
against the misery which was crushing him down, the old man 
passed a sorrowful time. 
But on this day, at the end of January, as he sat before his 
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little cheerless fire, the door opened, and the good curd came 
in. " Well, Jactjues,*' he said ; " I have brought news for you 
tcKiay, though I don't know whether you will call it good news 
— bad enough it is for our country, though many will welcome 
it with joy, as putting an end to their sufiferings, and we can't 
blame them for it." 

" Oh I what is it, monsieur ? Tell me quickly," said Jacques. 

" Paris has capitulated,'* replied the cur^ " and the terrible 
privations of its brave inhabitants are at an end.** 

'* I knew that must come at last, sir. I am glad for poor 
Josephine, and her mother. Ah ! I wonder if they are still 
alive ; and now, do you think there will be peace, and t hat I 
shall hear from Pierre, and be relieved from my grievous sus- 
pense about him ? ■' 

*' Yes, my friend ; there must be peace now," said the cure, 
" however hard or disgraceful the terms may be. Our country 
is so exhausted, so worn out, that it can no longer resist the 
German hordes. God grant that peace may bring us the good 
news that Pierre is safe I " The old man covered his face with 
his hands and sobbed. At last he said, **Yes, sir, I pray 
indeed that it may; and if Pierre is alive, God grant me 
strength to live, that I may see him once more before I die." 

" Keep up your courage, then, my good Jacques. Hope 
for the best, and don't give way to despair, though you may 
not hear from your son for some time after peace is concluded ; 
he may, you know, be a prisoner in Germany. One thing is 
certain, he was safe after Sedan ; as to the rest, we must be 
content to leave it in the hands of Him Who doeth all things well, 
and without Whom not a sparrow falleth to the ground" 

" Amen," replied old Jacques, as he looked up through his 
tears into the sympathizing face of his kind curd. 

Yes ! the siege was over. Paris, rent by internal dis- 
cords, had yielded at last to the superior numbers of the 
ever-increasing enemy round the walls, and bitter humiliation 
now succeeded to the intense suffering which her patient in- 
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habitants had been compelled to endure. Still for several 
days after the signing of the armistice, famine stalked abroad 
through the streets, sending its hundreds of victims to the 
grave, for it was difficult to provision a large city so sud- 
denly, and the Prussians did all in their power to impede the 
progress of the waggon-loads of stores, which were coming in 
on all sides from the provinces, as well as the bountiful gifts 
of foreign charity, especially from England. 

The gates were open now ; people went freely out and in ; 
letters too, arrived from abroad, and the provinces. Separated 
members of families once more heard news of each other ; 
there were many happy meetings, many joyful surprises, but 
alas ! there were also bitter disappointments, terrible bereave- 
ments. How many loving, faithful wives then heard for the 
first time that they were widows ! how many children that 
they were fatherless ! Mothers and fathers too had to weep 
for sons who had perished from disease, or exposure, or from 
Prussian bullets on the battle-field ; many sisters mourned for 
brothers who had died fighting for their country, far away 
from home and friends, while many a sorrowing maiden grieved 
in secret, for one to whom she had plighted her troth, and 
who was now sleeping the last sleep of the brave, beneath the 
dreary battle-fields around Metz or Sedan. 

Lists of the killed and wounded, which were very imperfect 
and incorrect, were published, as well as of those who were 
prisoners in Germany ; it is needless to say how eagerly these 
lists were sought for, and what anxious crowds surrounded the 
places where they were exposed. 

To Josephine there came no letter from Pierre. The brave girl, 
whose spirit and courage had kept up so well during the siege, 
when there was no hope or chance of hearing from him, began 
to lose heart now. Many of her friends had heard from 
their soldier relatives in the army, while those who had not, 
mostly gave them up for lost. Josephine did not do this ; she 
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still hoped on against hope ; letters travelled so slowly now, 
they had also to pass the German lines, many were lost, there 
was no reason to despair yet ; but she was sad and anxiouSy 
and neither her mother nor C^cile were able to cheer her. 

Louis was better again, food had at last become abundant, 
his mother was able to give him good nourishing soup and 
wholesome wine, and though he was. despondent, as all 
patriotic young Frenchmen were, at his countr/s disgrace and 
misfortunes, his spirits were better than formerly, for C&ile 
was with him every day, and Meunier, on crutches and 
with much help, had been able to leave the hospital, and had 
now taken apartments, for his daughter and himself, in the 
same house in the Rue du Dragon, vacated by some of the 
refugees from the suburbs who had returned to their homes. 

One evening, about a fortnight after the conclusion of the armis- 
tice, while Louis was sitting before a bright fire, and his mother 
was busy preparing supper, Clotilde with her two children came 
in ; though still pale and thin, she looked much better than 
on her last visit, she appeared, too, happier and more contented. 

" How glad I am that you have been able to come and see 
us at last, Clotilde," said Louis, after an affectionate greeting. 
" Ah ! your looks have improved indeed, L^on and Julie too 
are not so pinched and starved as they were during the siege." 

" No ! thank God," said Clotilde, " since this peace which 
has brought us food, and safety from those terrible shells, we 
have all been improving. But my chief cause of gratitude to 
God is, that Camille has lately become much steadier." 

" Indeed, Clotilde ! " said Madame Laforce, " that is good 
news." 

" How pleased I am to hear it ! " exclaimed Louis. 

" You remember that evening," continued Clotilde, " New 
Year's Day, I think it was, — when we all came here, and had a 
warm supper of smoking horseflesh, and Camille came in quite 
at the end, looking so wretched and hungry, and you, mother, 
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were kind enough to ask him to have supper with us, and then 
he went in and had such a long talk with you, Louis, and 
came out with tears in his eyes, and he walked home so quietly 
with me, was sad and subdued, spoke so affectionately 
about you, Louis, and said he hoped you might get well yet, 
and that when peace came, he and you would work at M. 
Chrome's together again ; and ever since that night, my dear 
husband has been very different. He rarely goes to the club 
now, and I have never once seen him drunk ; he has always 
managed, too, to get some work, so we have been much better 
off, and this evening he went to see M. Gdxome, who told 
him he would open his workshop as soon as peace was as- 
sured, and would take him on again. M. Gdrome, too, asked 
Camille very kindly after you, and was so sorry to hear that you 
had been wounded and were ill, but he hoped you would soon 
be better, and able to come to work again." 

" This is good news about Camille," said Louis ; " how I 
thank God that those few earnest words I said to him that night 
should have taken such a deep effect. I only trust the improve- 
ment may be lasting ; but I fear for him when he gets among all 
his Socialist and Communist friends at the workshop again." 

" So do I," said Clotilde ; " but I can't express to you how 
thankful I am for the present improvement, and it is to your 
kind words I owe this blessing, my dear Louis." 

" It is God you must thank for it, not me," replied her 
brother ; " I wonder if I shall ever be able to go to work again," 
he continued sadly. 

" Oh, yes ! that you will," cried Clotilde cheerfully ; " I per- 
ceive such a wonderful change in you for the better, since I 
last saw you." 

** Well, we shall see. I am too weak to think of it yet 
though." 

" Where is Josephine ? " asked Clotilde. 

" She has gone as usual with Cecile," said Madame Laforce, 
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*-to see if any fresh lists of killed, wounded, and prisoners 
have been published." 

" Poor girl ! I begin to fear the worst, for had Pierre been 
alive, he surely would have written." 

" Remember, mother, the letter may have been lost," re- 
marked Louis ; " Pierre may be wounded and not able to 
write. I do not despair yet by any means." 

At that moment Josephine and C^cile came in, the former 
looking pale and careworn. It was easy to read in her coun- 
tenance that she had not heard any news of Pierre. 

** You have heard nothing, I fear, my dear child," said her 
mother affectionately, 

" Nothing," replied Josephine sadly ; " my last hope that 
Pierre was imprisoned in Germany is fading away now, neatly 
every one who has relations among the prisoners has heard from 
them by this time, and Pierre surely would have written." 

" It is quite possible that Pierre may be in General Bour- 
baki's army, which unfortunately was not included in the 
armistice, and which must certainly surrender if it has not 
already done so," said Louis. 

" That gives me a fresh gleam of hope," said Josephine. 
" I had not heard of that army before, but surely they won't 
surrender without fighting, and all, perhaps, may be mas- 
sacred." 

" We*re sure to hear something of them in a few days, till 
then keep up your spirits, my good Josephine." 

Just then Camille came in ; all were struck by the great im- 
provement in his appearance. His manner was more reserved 
than usual, he talked but little, and avoided giving any opinion 
on political affairs. He spoke kindly and affectionately to 
Louis, expressing his pleasure at seeing him so much better. 
He told him that it was quite settled that M. G^rome's workshop 
would reopen next week, when he meant to return to work as 
usual, and he hoped that ere long Louis might be able to join him. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

NEWS AT LAST. 

** Day glimmers on the dying and the dead, 
The cloven cuirass and the helmless head ; 
The W2tr -horse masterless is on the earth, 
And that last gasp has burst his bloody girth. 
And near, yet quivering with what life remain'd, 
The heel that urged him, and the hand that rein'd ; 
And some too near that roaring torrent lie. 
Whose waters mock the lips of those that die." Byron. 

Three days had elapsed since our last chapter. Josephine's 
hope of hearing from Pierre waxed fainter and fainter. She 
sometimes thought that it would be a relief even to know the 
worst This suspense was agonizing. She was sitting with 
her face buried in her hands opposite to Louis before their 
fireside, after having just returned from praying more earnestly 
than ever at St. Sulpice for her beloved Pierre, when there 
was a sharp rap at the door, which she scarcely seemed to 
heed. Louis got up, and opening it, beheld before him that 
welcome visitor the postman, who had not stopped at their door 
since the commencement of the siege. 

"A heavy letter for Mademoiselle Laforce, through the 
German field-post, unpaid, three francs, if you please," said the 
imperturbable official. 

"Josephine sprang from her seat when she heard these 
words. She seized the letter from the postman's hand. Yes ! 
there was no doubt about it, it was Pierre's handwriting. He 
was saved ! 

She pressed the letter to her heart, she sank down upon 
her knees to thank God who had at last heard her prayers, 
while the tears streamed down her pale cheeks. Even the 
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postman, accustomed as he was to such scenes, could hardly 
help being affected. Louis paid him the three francs, and now 
they were alone. 

" This is indeed an unexpected blessing ! said Louis ; " even 
I was beginning to despair, but you see my surmises were cor- 
rect. Pierre was after all in Bourbaki's army, which had to 
retreat into Switzerland, for the letter has the Swiss postmark 
on it." 

Josephine had now risen from her knees, she broke the seal 
of the letter, it was a very long one, closely written on several 
large sheets of paper. She had just began to read it when her 
mother came in ; it is needless to say what joy she too felt to 
learn that Pierre was safe, and that the weight of anxiety which 
had been pressing so heavily on her daughter, was at last 
removed. 

"Now, Josephine, you will read us the letter, won't you?" 
said Louis. 

" Yes, with pleasure," she replied, and read as follows : — 

" How many times, my dear Josephine, have I longed to be 
able to write to you, but even had I had the opportunity, so 
long as Paris was besieged I knew no letter could reach you, 
and now when I do write at last, I think, will my Josephine 
ever get this letter ? has she survived the horrors and dangers 
of the siege, about which we have heard so much? Oh, 
Josephine, how I have thought about you all through the long 
dreary campaign and wearisome marches that I have had to 
undergo during the last three months ! how I have prayed to 
God to protect you, that even if it were His good will, that we 
should never meet on earth — for I didn't expect I could ever 
survive the sufferings I had to endure — that you might be 
spared to be a blessing to your own family, and to comfort my 
dear old father for my loss ! Oh ! my poor father ! could I 
only get some news of him. I fear he is heart-broken about 
our disasters, and pining away in anxiety about me^ but I 
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wrote to him directly we got into Switzerland, which was only 
yesterday, to tell him I was safe. Yes, here we are in Switzer- 
land, whither we were driven by the Prussians. We are kindly 
treated and well fed, as you will learn at the end of my story, 
which I am going to write to you, as fully as I can. 

" I hope you got the short letter which I wrote to you from 
Troyes, after my happy escape from the field of Sedan. There 
I joined several of my comrades. We had new clothes and 
boots given us, and were soon after marched off westward under 
General Bourbaki, who had escaped from Sedan. Then at 
last we came near Orleans, and every day we had to fight the 
Prussians ; now and then we were victorious, but I must confess 
we were generally beaten, their discipline was much better than 
ours, and their men much stronger too, better clothed and 
better fed than our poor fellows. At last, after a battle, we 
entered Orleans, and so full was this city, that some of us had 
to encamp inside the Cathedral. It was a dreadful sight which 
I saw there ; it made my blood run cold ; our soldiers showed 
no respect at all for that sacred place; they destroyed and 
defiled everything — acting as if they were heathens, rather than 
Christians. Many fires were lighted on the pavement, mostly 
made of the chairs and benches ; they played profane tunes on 
the organ, they desecrated the consecrated building in every 
possible manner. I saw a priest in tears, as accompanied by 
two sisters of mercy, he went about distributing food, and 
attending to the wounded. But I will not dwell on that sad 
scene. We did not remain long in Orleans, the Prussians soon 
came and drove us out again, and then we were defeated over 
and over again, and our real sufferings commenced. Once we 
marched for seven days fi:om morning to night, without halting 
even to get a piece of hard biscuit We were always in mud 
up to our knees. I lost my shoes twice, and then had to 
march in my socks, which were soon gone, and I had to go 
barefoot, but I found a boot on the road, and afterwards picked 
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up a sahot on a farm. We had no tents, and often had to rest 
on the bare ground. Then we came to Bourges, where the 
general received orders from M. Gambetta — that adventurer 
who had made himself dictator, and brought so much disgrace 
on our country — to march to the eastward. We had to obey 
orders, though we knew we were not perfectly equipped, or 
sufficiently supplied for an arduous campaign. They sadd we 
were to do great things, first raise the siege of Belfort, then 
cross the Rhine, and invade Germany. Some corps from 
Lyons joined us, so when we reached Dijon, we were a laige 
army of 133,000 men. On January 15th we had a terrible 
battle with the troops of General Werder. It lasted all day, 
the cold was terrible, and we had not a morsel to eat from six 
in the morning till seven in the evening, and our poor horses 
had had no forage for twenty-four hours, although in that time 
they had marched forty miles. 

**We passed the night huddled together round our fires. On 
the two following days, the battle was still continued, but on 
the afternoon of the third day we began to retreat, and were 
pursued by the Germans. Our army was utterly disorganized ; 
the road was strewn with the arms and ammunition which our 
soldiers threw away. The horses fell down dead from fatigue, 
and as they fell hungry men rushed upon them to devour 
them. Thousands perished or were taken prisoners, 250 
waggon-loads of provisions, forage, and clothing for our army 
fell into the enemy's hand. There was no hope for us now ; 
two German armies were driving us on to the Swiss frontiers. 
How can I describe our sufferings, or the terrible, heartrending 
scenes I hourly witnessed? You know I am strong and 
hearty. Have I not been accustomed to work hard from early 
morn to night, w^inter and summer, exposed to aU sorts of 
weather ? and is not our Breton climate a very rigorous one ? 
But it was nothing to this ; we had to march along hard, frozen 
roads, or over snow and ice, and great mountains, all white 
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with snow, reaching up into the clouds, frowning down over us 
on every side. I thought I never could survive the cold and 
hunger. I had new boots given me at Bourges, but they were 
now quite worn out; but luckily I had picked up some 
sabots, and my cloak kept me warmer than many of my poor 
comrades. But my other clothes were in rags, and I had not 
taken them off for more than a month. My feet and hands 
were frost-bitten. I had a friend, a comrade — I hardly like to 
write about it, it is such a sad story — a brave Breton lad, too, 
who had fought lately by my side. He told me one day how 
he had left his poor mother, quite alone, somewhere near 
St. Brieux, aftd how she would be breaking her heart about him. 
Well, he had nothing for his feet, which were covered with frost- 
bites, but strips of his jacket, which he had torn off and wrapped 
round them. He walked on by my side, over those hard, 
rough roads, with nothing to cover him but his ragged trousers, 
full of holes, his shirt, and the remains of his coat. Every now 
and then he was obliged to stop, so violent were his fits of 
coughing, and then he got so weak that I had to drag him on, 
till he said at last, * Pierre, I can go no further, it is all over 
with me ; I shan't see my mother or my home again,' and he 
sat down by the roadside. ' Go on, Pierre,' he said, ' don't 
stay for me.' But I couldn't leave him, so I wrapped him up 
in my cloak, and I rubbed his numbed hands and feet, 
and tried to make him eat the last bit of black bread I had. 
But he couldn't swallow it, poor fellow, so there I sat in the 
snow, holding him in my arms and saying all I could to comfort 
him, pointing him to our blessed Saviour, who was feeling for 
him in all this pain and suffering, and Who, I assured him, 
would comfort his mother too. And I promised, if I ever got 
home to Bretagne, to go and see his mother, and tell her what 
a good, affectionate lad her son was, and that he had died like 
a good Christian and a brave soldier. Then he seemed a little 
ejasier, and we repeated the * Our Father' together, he in a, v^ry 
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weak voice, almost in a whisper. ' Thank you, my dear Pierre,* 
he said, * but I shall not keep you any longer, death is coming 
now. You have made me much happier by all the good 
things you have said about God and heaven. Adieu, Pierre,' 
and he tried to press my hand. Then he heaved a deep sigh, 
and his head fell back on my breast, and I knew that all was 
over. I buried him hastily in the snow, and then continued 
my way. I had no lack of company; all the mountain 
passes which led into Switzerland swarmed with our troops 
— it was not an army, it was a mob. The officers no longer 
commanded, they were walking, some in sabots, some in 
slippers, in the midst of the bare-footed soldiers. ' The snow, 
which still fell, was blown into our faces by an icy wind, and 
was above our knees, as we toiled along the roads. All regiments 
were confounded ; dragoons, lancers, Spahis, Turcos, and 
Zouaves were all marching together, as well as Mobiles and 
Franc-tireurs. The Mobiles suffered the most, for many of 
them were almost children, scarcely strong enough to carry a gun, 
and here they were, in such a severe winter, suddenly exposed 
to the frigid climate of these mountains. Their swollen feet 
refused to carry them; they sat down by the roadside 
and perished by hundreds. Like an army of ghosts, in 
the twilight of that icy cold winter morning, we reached the 
Swiss frontier at Verri^res ; the icy blast seemed to freeze the 
very blood in our veins, while our breath froze and hung in 
icicles upon our beards and moustaches. But our poor horses 
— they suffered more even than we did. They were literally 
starving; hundreds fell down helpless and exhausted by the 
wayside. A merciful shot, or bayonet stab, sometimes put an 
end to their existence. Birds of prey were hovering close 
above, to pounce upon their carcases. Those who were able 
to get on at all, were perfect skeletons, dragging themselves 
along with necks stretched out, heads hanging down, stumbling 
ch step, so famished that I have seen them gnawing at 
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the bark of trees, at ropes, at the wooden wheels of the gun- 
carriages, and even tearing at each other's manes and tails, and 
greedily devouring them. All the roads which led from France 
into Switzerland were quite blocked up with dead horses. We 
were an army of 86,000 men, and in this condition we reached 
Switzerland. On arriving at the frontier everjr man had to lay 
down his arms ; there was quite a mountain of chassepots 
and sabres, when I came up, and threw down mine. And to 
see the discipline of the Swiss troops, and how different their 
officers were from ours ! Some of our generals and officers 
drove along in carriages, accompanied by actresses, and had 
with them gold plate, champagne, and other costly wine. 
They took no heed of the poor soldiers who staggered along 
by their side. One general, sitting in his carriage WTapped up 
in furs and with everything to make him comfortable, ordered 
his coachman to drive on, and not to mind the soldiers, who 
were too helpless to get out of the way of his carriage wheels. 
This was too much for a humane Swiss colonel, who went up 
and ordered the carriage to stop and the general to alight.* 
At first he refused, but soon saw he must obey, and a pleasant 
sight it was to see him obliged to walk, while the Swiss officer 
filled his carriage with the weakest and most exhausted of our 
poor fellows whom he could find. Two soldiers had sunk down 
in the middle of the road, worn out by fatigue and hunger. Two 
Swiss women wanted to help them up again. The poor fellows 
begged them to let them lie there quietly and die, but the 
kind-hearted Swiss would not hear of that, and they asked two 
French officers, who, well clothed and fed themselves, were 
walking on, indifferent to the sufferings around them, to lend 
them their aid, to help the poor soldiers to the nearest cottage. 
** Leave the rascals to die," was the inhuman answer, as they 
hurried on to the inn, which was not far off. When we have 
such officers and such an undisciplined army, can it be won- 

> A fact. 
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dered at, that we lose so many battles and suffer so many 
disasters ? Our empire was nothing but a tawdry sham, and I 
feel now as if I would rather be even a Republican, than an 
Imperialist ! It was a cold, barren country that we passed 
through, but nowhere could folk be found, with such kind, 
good hearts. From every house and cottage, men, women, 
and children came out to offer us bread, wine, brandy, cigars, 
or anything they thought would warm and cheer us. Every 
door was opened to us ; the barns, stables, houses were full of 
Frenchmen. How many instances of kindness could I give 
you ! An old washerwoman gave up her only room to six 
men, and passed the whole night, herself washing their linen in 
her kitchen. A poor woman found lying in the road a French 
soldier, whose bare feet were frozen. She took off her own 
shoes and stockings and put them on him, walking barefoot 
herself through the snow to her own dwelling. One single 
farmer lodged at his house for one night, fifty horses and 700 
men. And then when we reached Neuchatel, what a reception 
awaited us there ! The streets and squares of this quiet town, 
on its beautiful lake, were quite blocked up by our hordes 
of ragged, dirty, starving, undisciplined soldiers, with their 
famished horses, artillery, &c. But every establishment opened 
its doors to us at once ; all classes and parties vied with each 
other to show us kindness. Gentlemen might be seen travers- 
ing the streets carrying bundles of hay on their backs, Protestant 
pastors in their own churches distributing hot wine to Catholic 
soldiers, and fashionable ladies kneeling on the stones before 
those who had most suffered on the march, washing their 
frozen, wounded, and bleeding feet. They offered us baths, 
linen, clothes, shoes; we were installed in every public build- 
ing ; we were fed on the best meat and bread which the 
country produced. Never in my life have I lived so well. 
And now they have opened schools for us, where those 
who are ignorant (and, alas ! fifty-seven out of every hundred 
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of our soldiers can neither read nor write) are taught by 
gentlemen and ladies, who give up their time to this kind work. 
Our men are now being distributed throughout Switzerland. 
With about a hundred of my comrades. I left Neuchatel three 
days after our arrival, for the little town of Bex, in the Canton 
de Vaud, where we are now quartered. I was so exhausted when 
I reached Neuchatel that I fainted in the street; but some 
kind people took me into their house, gave me some warm 
soup, and made me sit in an armchair before a fire, so I soon 
revived. Now I am nearly well again, only a little lame from 
the effects of the frost-bites on my feet. How good and merci- 
ful God has been in thus favouring me. I am filled with 
gratitude to Him ! If I only knew that you, Josephine, and 
my dear father were well, I should indeed feel happy, though 
I cannot help grieving over our unhappy France, and her sad 
disasters. Though this part of Switzerland is Protestant, we 
are allowed to have a Catholic service in their church every 
Sunday morning. Ah ! they must be good people, these Pro- 
testants, though they don't agree with our religion; for such 
kind-hearted people must be good. They are, indeed, our 
brothers and sisters, and they speak as if they loved our Lord 
Jesus very much, for I have had a great deal of talk with one 
of their pastors. Great trouble binds hearts together in common 
love of our one Lord, and makes them forget differences of 
creed. But Josephine, I can write no more, for my letter is 
much too long already. I have been so many hours writing it, 
and it fills so many sheets, I fear you will have to pay so much 
postage, and I can't prepay it, they tell me. You must write 
to me directly you receive it, for if you do not, I shall fancy 
something sad has happened. And you must give my love to 
your mother and your grandmother and to Louis, and you must 
tell me, all that has happened to you during the siege. God 
bless you, dear Josephine, and grant that we may meet again 
before very long. Your affectionate, Pierre.*' 
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It had taken Josephine a long time to read this letter ; for 
ev^v now and then thev had stopped to talk over the incidents 
related in iL This was the nrst tidings which had reached them 
of the disastrous retreat of Bourbaki*s army, through the passes 
of the Jura, into Switzerland : and great was the sympathy they 
expressed for their unfortunate fellow-countrymen in their 
sufferings, as well as indignation at the inaq)acity of their com- 
manders^ But they were all three fiill of joy and deeply grate- 
ful to God. Josephine was radiant with happiness. 

" I must lose no timer she said : " I will write till post-time 
to-nighL Pierre shall have a long letter from me." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

HOPES AND FEARS. 

" To each his suffering; all are men 
Condemn'd alike to groan, 
The tender, for another's pain, 
The unfeeling, for his own. 
Yet ah ! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too swiftly flies. 
Thought would destroy their Paradise." Gray. 

Josephine was not the only one who was gladdened by good 
news of Pierre ; for that same day the Dinan postman brought 
a letter to Jacques Plumier, bearing the Swiss postmark. 
Feelings of joy and gladness, mingled with deepest gratitude to 
God, filled the old man's heart. Pierre was safe. God's hand 
had been over him ; his father's prayers had been heard ; he 
had escaped the Prussian bullets ; he had survived and bravely 
borne all the hardships and sufferings of that fearful retreat, 
which old Plumier justly said must have been nearly as bad 
as the disastrous Russian campaign in 1812. So brimful of 
happiness was the old man's heart, that he quite forgot his 
rheumatism, and, with Pierre's letter in his pocket, he took up 
his stick and hobbled off into the town, to acquaint his friend 
the cur^ with the good news. 

We will leave them discussing the happy tidings, and return 
to our friends in Paris. 

Madame Laforce, though as yet she had but few customers, 
had resumed her washing, for people were now beginning to 
return to the city. Josephine, too, was daily hoping to hear 
from her former mistress. Louis, still pale and weak, and 
with a troublesome cough, was nevertheless better ; he was 
able to get out a little now, and with the help of a stick had 
even walked as far as the Louvre and back, Meunier, too. 
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was hoping that ere long he would be able to lay aside his 
crutches, and get to work again ; he was also very eager to 
make an expedition to St Cloud, to see in what state his 
cottage was, hoping that perhaps the walls would still be stand- 
ing, and that it might yet be made habitable. 

Meanwhile negotiations for peace were going on. The 
forts of Paris, and of course all the environs were in the hands 
of the Prussians, but during the armistice the inhabitants of 
the city could pass freely in and out Hundreds daily visited 
the surrounding villages, some as mere spectators, to behold 
the ravages which war had wrought, others far more interested, 
to ascertain what remained of their former property. Here 
and there groups of women might be seen shedding tears over 
blackened heaps of ruins, which were all that remained of 
their burned habitations. The men were more self-contained, 
though most of them wore a sullen, despondent look. But 
the light-heartedness and elasticity, so peculiar a character- 
istic of the French people, and especially of the Parisians, 
seemed generally to prevail. There was now a universal 
exodus from the city to the suburbs ; folks were so glad to get 
to their own homes, ruined and desolate as they were, — with 
hard work they hoped soon to repair them, and make them 
habitable again ; it was such a relief to get out of the close, 
confined garrets and cellars in the city, and to breathe once 
more the fresh, pure air. Waggons and trucks piled up with 
furniture, moved in a slow procession from all the gates, there 
were the same beds and chairs, and tables, and ornaments 
we remarked before, but in most cases the domestic pets were 
wanting, for they had fallen victims to their masters' hunger, 
during the latter days of the siege. 

M. G(frome had reopened his factory, and Camille went 
regularly to work again ; the very first day the master inquired 
after Louis, asking Camille where he lived, for he said he was 
anxious to go and look up all his old workmen, who had been 
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wounded or had in any way suffered during the late troubles, 
as well as to visit the families of any of those who hajd fallen. 

One morning while the little household in the Rue du 
Dragon, increased by Meunier and C^cile, who had come to 
pay them a visit, were sitting chatting round the fire, M. 
Gerome, to their no little surprise, walked in. 

All rose to welcome their unexpected visitor. 

" I am so glad to have found you out, my friends," he said 
kindly, as he sat down on the chair which Josephine offered 
him. " I am trying to look up all my former workmen ; this 
sad war, the siege and all the sickness it has brought with it, 
has made much havoc in our ranks." 

" Alas ! yes, sir," replied Louis. 

" I rejoice that it has spared both of you, Meunier and 
Laforce," said M. Ge'rome, " but I regret that you both seem 
to have suffered." 

" I thank God, sir, that it is no worse," said Meunier, " I 
shall always be rather lame, and have to hobble on crutches 
for some weeks yet, perhaps ; still I trust I shall be able to 
work as well as ever." 

" I trust so too," said the master \ " come to the workshop 
as soon as ever you can, never mind the crutches, if with them 
you can get as far. There is plenty of work you can do sitting, 
you know, Meunier ; and never mind if you come a little late." 

" Thank you, thank you, sir," replied Meunier ; " I think if 
my daughter here, C^cile, comes with me just to prevent my 
being pushed down in the crowded streets, and to help me up 
if I should fall, I could get there well enough, so I will ; with 
your permission, sir, try and come to-mofrow." 

" Very well, Meunier, and Mademoiselle can stay and rest in 
my house as long as she likes — but Laforce, my good fellow — 
I want to know all about you — ^you look pale and ill. I fear 
these bad times have dealt more hardly with you than with our 
friend here." 
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" Thank yoo^sr,'' replied Lcxuscheerfany-; "I ceitaiiil5rha¥€ 
had 1x17 share of snffermg. I was seierdjr voonded at Le 
Bourgety and afterwards had to sobmh to an operalioii, since 
then I have been rery weak. Ah t if it hadn^t been for aU die 
kind care of my good mother and sister, I should Vxxg ago 
have been in my grave, but now I hope I am beginning to 
mend a little." 

** Plenty of air and good noarishing food is what you Teqoire, 
my friend," said Mr. G^rome. *^ 111 find some light work for 
yoa to do, when you are able to come to us ; and I shall pay 
you the same wages as when you were strong and fit to do 
an>thing that came to hand. If it's too far for you to walk, yon 
must take the omnibus." 

" How kind you are, sir ! " and the tears started to his eyes 
as he took his master s hand and respectfully kissed it. *' God 
bless you for your goodness ! Yes, to-morrow I will take the 
omnibus and come and do my best ; but you, sir — pardon us that 
wc have not asked before — have you suflfered much from this 
s*id war ? how are your family ? and has your country house 
been destroyed like so many others ? " 

M. Chrome looked very sad, and they perceived now that 
he was dressed in very deep mourning. " Ah ! my fi-iends," 
he said with a sigh ; " there are few French families, to what- 
ever cla.ss they belong, who have not suffered in some way 
from this terrible war, who have not to lament over the grave 
of some beloved member, who has fallen a victim either to it, 
or to the countless calamities it has brought with it. I have 
to deplore the loss of one of my daughters, who heroically 
devoted herself to the care of oiu: sick and wounded soldiers, 
and who died of a fever brought on by fatigue and over-exer- 
tion. Ah I she fell a martyr to this siege, but thank God we 
know she is happy and at rest ; but to us it is indeed a sad, 
irreparable loss," and the good man burst into tears. 

" Oh, dear sir, we do indeed sympathize with you," said 
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Louis ; " how kind of you to think of others, when you have 
yourself to endure so heavy a trial ! " 

" Well, Louis, I have been a workman myself. I know how the 
honest poor often have to struggle ; I wish I could have helped 
you when you were so hard up, during the siege, but I was 
out of Paris all the time. I volunteered when the catastrophe 
of Sedan took place, and fought in the army of the Loire." 

" And you escaped unwounded, sir ? " 

" Yes, thank God ! but you asked me about my house in 
the suburbs. Well, though those rascally Prussians have 
damaged and destroyed all the furniture, the house itself is 
uninjured and can soon be repaired. But that reminds me, 
Meunier, that you used to live at St Cloud. Have you been 
there yet, to see in what condition your cottage is ? " 

" No, sir, not yet, much as I am longing to go. You see 
with my crutches it is not so easy to get in and out of omnibuses, 
which are all so crowded just now." 

"Very true," replied M. G^rome, "but I am sure both you 
and your daughter are eager to go. Come, it's a fine day, you 
must take a fiacre — firesh air will do Louis good, too — I shall 
treat you all to the excursion. Carriages are dear now, but 
here's twenty francs for you, and that ought to leave you 
something over. Start as soon as you can, and tell me when 
we next meet in what state the Prussians have left your cottage, 
Meunier." 

" You are too good, sir ! you are too good," they all ex- 
claimed, as M. G^rome took up his hat to depart. 

" You are very welcome, my good friends ; I am glad to be 
able to afford you any pleasure after all your troubles. Adieu, 
au revoir ! " With these words M. Gtfrome left the room and 
hurried down the steps. 

" What a kind-hearted master he is ! " exclaimed Meunier, 
" and this is the man whom those wretched Communist work- 
men would like to rob and murder." 
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" How sad that he should have lost his daughter during the 
siege, and all through her noble self-sacrifice," said Josephine. 
" I have heard so much of M. G^rome, I was glad indeed to 
make his acquaintance. It is a pity he came at the hour when 
our dear mother happens always to be out ; she will be dis- 
appointed at missing him." 

" Only think of his coming to look after us poor folk, when 
he has so many troubles of his own," added Louis, " and giving 
us money to go to St. Cloud too. God bless him 1 " 

" Come," said Meunier, " let us lose no time if we are to 
profit by our master's kindness. Let us get a carriage at once 
and start for St. Cloud." 

Ct^cile hastened out to seek one. During her absence 
Madame Laforce returned from her shopping, "Oh! my 
mother,*' said Louis, " you are just in time, we are going to 
St. Cloud, and you must go with us." 

" To St. Cloud, Louis ? " cried Madame Laforce in amaze- 
ment, " why what can possess you all ? " 

"Come, mother," said Josephine, "here's C^cile with the 
caniage, — I'm glad she found one so soon. You must get in, 
and then we'll tell you all about it. It's good M. G^rome who 
has treated us to the excursion ; he has just been here to see 
us, and M. Meunier wants to go and look in what state 
Messieurs les Prussiens have left his cottage." 

It required the united efforts of the party to persuade 
Madame Laforce to join them \ she had, she said, so much 
work to do. But they succeeded at last, and then drove oft* 
towards St. Cloud. 

Everywhere they beheld traces of the horrors of the siege. 
When they reached the Prussian outposts, some of the party 
saw the spiked helmets for the first time, and felt deeply sad- 
dened at the bitter humiliation of their beloved country ; then 
they reached the Rond Point of Boulogne, and the bridge of 
St. Cloud, and Louis and Cdcile thought of that dreadful night 
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when they last crossed it, exposed to the shells of Mont 
Valerien, and with the palace in flames, lighting up the scenes 
of desolation around. Now they beheld before them a hill, 
rising from the other side of the water, completely covered with 
ruins. Nothing but the walls of the houses of St. Cloud remained 
standing — their interiors were completely burnt out. Never had 
our friends seen such a dreary spectacle. They left the car- 
riage at the bottom of the hill, opposite the place where the 
caf<f stood' which Louis and C^cile had entered to get some 
food, and where they had los, Nero ; the faithful dog was now 
of the party, eagerly smelling the ground, and leading the way 
up to his old home. Scrambling over ruins and rubbish, 
C^ile aiding her lame father as well as she could, I.ouis, 
who soon got tired with the exertion and excitement, leaning 
on his mother's or his sister's arm, they at last emerged from 
the desolate town, into the country. 

Nero had run on before them ; when he reached his mastcr^s 
house, he barked loudly with joy. Yes, there it was, and now 
they were all standing before it. The garden was a wilderness, 
covered with refuse, pieces of bricks, the remains of broken 
palings, the gate and the cottage shutters, which had all been 
torn off and destroyed, out of wanton love of destruction, it 
appeared, — for there could be no other reason \ the vines and 
rose-trees, which climbed up the walls, were uprooted. Every 
window-pane was smashed, some of the frames even had been 
torn out, but the walls and roof seemed uninjured, the house 
having evidently escaped fire, — as to the door, that had been 
broken in and knocked down. 

Meunier could not repress a sigh when he crossed the 
threshold, and C^cile vainly tried to restrain her tears. As to 
the interior, it was completely gutted, though hardly worse than 
on that memorable evening, when C^cile and Louis last left it. 
Meunier perceived at once that the damage was not irrepar- 
able, and that his home could easily be made habitable again, 
but that it would cost a great deal of money to restore it to 
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anything like its former neat and comfortable condition. Not 
an atom of furniture, not the commonest kitchen utensil had 
been spared, everything that could be carried off was gone, and 
all else destroyed. It would be long, indeed, he felt, before 
he would be able to come and live here again, for how could 
he get backwards and forwards to his work in Paris while he 
was so lame. Nevertheless, he and Cdcile cheered themselves 
with the fact that their home really existed for them to return 
to, some day when circumstances permitted, dreary and deso- 
late as was its present aspect. Matters, indeed, they fdt 
might have been worse, so the party returned in tolerable 
spirits to Paris. 

The following week was one of intense excitement; the 
humiliating treaty of peace had been submitted to the National 
Assembly at Bordeaux and finally accepted. German troops 
were to enter Paris, and for three days the quarter of the 
Champs Elys^es and the Place de la Concorde were occupied 
by the elite of the conquering army. It was only the lowest 
and most degraded of the population, who cared to witness 
this crowning disgrace of their country. The more respectable 
kept within doors, drew down their blinds or closed their 
shutters, lamenting in silence the national disasters. It was 
thus that the family in the Rue du Dragon spent these sad days. 

On the morning of the 2nd March, the day after the Germans 
had evacuated Paris, Louis and Meunier for the first time 
returned to M. Gerome's workshop, Cccile accompanying her 
father, and Louis going in the omnibus, as M. Gerome had 
proposed. Both had easy work assigned them by their kind 
patron. Camille welcomed Louis cordially, seeming pleased to 
see him. Both he and Meunier observed many a vacant place 
in the establishment, looking in vain for the well-known 
features of some former fellow-workmen, whose work in this 
world had ended on the ramparts, or the battle-field. Louis 
observed, however, his enemy Roux, who scowled at him and 
Meunier more fiercely than ever. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

DARK CLOUDS ON THE HORIZON. 

** Frantic and blind, with thunder knell 
Exploding from its shattered home, 
And glaring forth, as from a hell, 
Behold the red destruction come ! 
When rages strength that has no reason, 
Then breaks the mould before the season ; 
When numbers burst what bound before, 
Woe to the state that thrives no more ! 
Yea, woe, when in the cit/s heart 
The latent spark to flame is blown ; 
And millions from their silence start, 
To claim without a Guide their own." Schiller. 

M. GiROME had to engage several new hands in his workshop, 
to supply the places of the men who were missing ; some of 
these were anything but satisfactory characters, but the good 
man was anxious to aid the friends of order, and do all he 
could to restore tranquillity to his country, by employing those 
who otherwise might have passed their time in mischievous 
idleness, or fallen as easy tools into the hands of those 
numerous democratic leaders who were eagerly awaiting n 
fitting opportunity to subvert all order, and to establish the 
Red Republic 

Louis and Meunier found themselves almost immediately 
exposed to every species of insult and annoyance from the 
Belleville men, of whom there were some half-dozen at the 
workshop, led on and instigated by Roux, who had not for- 
gotten how Louis had rescued Meunier from the clutches of 
the mob, at the moment when they were about to wreak their 
vengeance on him as a Prussian spy. He was determined to 
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have his revenge on both some day, and he hoped the longed- 
for opportunity might not be fir ofif now. 

Camille at first espoused his brother-in-law's side, but it was 
not long before he grew silent, when political subjects were 
broached amon^ the workmen. 

Meunier was getting better every day ; he hoped soon to be 
able to lay aside his crutches, but his daughter still accom- 
panied him to the workshop, and Loub would sometimes walk 
back with them. He was making but slow progress in health, 
was still thin and pale, and troubled by a constant cough. M. 
Gerome gave him the easiest work to do, often dismissing him 
before the time was up, saying that he ought to have as much 
fresh air as possible. This alone was quite enough to excite 
the jealousy of some of his fellow-workmen. 

** Here come the two favoured aristocrats," said Roux one 
day, as Meunier and Louis entered the workshop. 

"Think of those two fello^vs, who are not fit for any work, 
receiving the same wages as we do," said a strong, healthy, 
red-faced looking young fellow, who was working near Roux. 

** Yes, that*s the justice we have, Jules, under our so-called 
Republic," said he, with a sneer. 

" It won t last long, that s a good thing," replied Jules. 

" No, that it won't," said Roux. ** Vive la Commune ! " 

" What a discontented set of scamps you are," said a new 
Workman with an open pleasing countenance, who had only been 
taken on for the first time the previous day ; " after all your 
treacherous, lazy conduct during the siege, to be grumbling 
now, when you have easy work and good wages, which none of 
you deserve. No ; if I had the power, I'd transport or imprison 
every one of you for life." 

** Ho ! ho ! Mr. Aristide Vallier," cried Jules Cazot, " you 
are an aristocrat, indeed, of the first water; but take care what 
you say, the Commune perhaps may reipeinber your word^ 
some day in a way you won't like." 
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" What care I for you or your Commune ? " exclaimed 
Aristide indignantly. " I make no secret of my opinions. I am 
for order and peace, and for any government, whether Empire 
or Republic, that will stop the mouths of such fellows as you, 
arrant cowards that you are, who always shirked fighting the 
Prussians, who have not a single scar received in your country's 
service to show, and yet take every opportunity to insult and 
annoy two brave men, who have risked their lives in defence of 
Paris, and are now suffering from wounds nobly won through 
their valour in the conflict. Shame on you ! you are not worthy 
to be called Frenchmen ! " 

"The language of the citoyen will not be forgotten by 
patriots," said Roux in a bitter tone, his countenance assum- 
ing a most vindictive expression. 

" I don't want you to forget it ! " said Aristide \ " and I will 
tell you a few more truths now I am about it. You are the 
truest and best friends the Prussians have ; it is you they 
have to thank for their grand entry into Paris the other day ; 
it is you lost us Alsace and Lorraine ; it is owing to you that 
we have to pay five milliards to our enemies ! " 

The half-dozen Communists who were in the workshop 
were getting so excited by the words of their plain-spoken fel- 
low-workman, that it was evident blows were not far off. 

Meunier now interfered. " Well, well ! Aristide," said he, 
" we all have been to blame, no doubt, but it is our duty now 
to try and agree together as well as we can, so as to give 
the Prussians no excuse for attacking us again. Remember, 
they hold our northern forts, and will keep possession of them 
for some months longer." 

" Keep your sage advice to yourself. Citizen Meunier ! " said 
Roux ; " I never had any doubt but that you and your friend 
Laforce were Prussian spies and traitors ! " 

Louis' pale cheek flushed crimson at this base accusation \ 
but he had a formidable defender in their new ccmiade, >Yho, 

p 
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rushing up to Roux, and holding his fist in his &ce, ex- 
claimed, — 

" Hold your tongue, coward, and don't insult honest men, 
whose shoes you are not worthy to clean ! I've only been 
here two days, but I won't stand this any longer. That a kzy set 
of ruffians should be allowed to plague and bully two brave 
men, who nearly lost their lives fighting for France, is more 
than I can bear. You shall soon learn that Aristide Vallier is 
not to be trifled with ! " 

Roux winced ; Jules Carot turned to his work ; the former, 
remarking with a sneer, " Very well, citizen, our turn will come 
ere long ; we are content to wait." 

" And I hope youll have to wait a long time," said Aristide, 
turning away. " As long as I'm here, Laforce, I won't see the 
weak crushed and insulted by the strong, nor brave men who 
fought to defend our homes and liberties, sneered at by cowards 
and traitors ! " 

This scene will give our readers some idea of what was daily 
taking place, not only in M. Gerome's, but in other similar 
workshops throughout Paris. The Red or Communist party 
was daily getting stronger and more insolent ; the Government 
was very weak, for all the troops of the line, with the exception 
of 1 2,000 men who were not altogether trustworthy, had had to 
deliver up their arms to the Prussians, while those portions of the 
army who were prisoners in Germany, or interned in Switzerland, 
could not be back for several weeks. At the same time, 
through the folly of the French negotiators, the National 
Guard, in which all the more dangerous of the population was 
enrolled, were permitted to retain their arms, and actually 
charged with the protection of Paris, and the maintenance of 
order. The more respectable of the inhabitants felt that they 
were living on the brink of a volcano, and longed for the esta- 
blishment of a strong and settled government 

On the evening of the day when the scene above described 
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took place at M. Gerome's workshop, the family at the Rue 
du Dragon was surprised by a visit from Clotilde. 

She was looking sad and careworn again, and this at once 
confirmed Louis' fears that Camille was relapsing into his old 
ways, frequenting his former haunts and bad companions. 

" It's a long time since youVe been to see us, Clotilde," said 
her mother, when the first greetings were over. 

"Yes, it is; I wish I could come oftener," she replied 
sadly, " but Belleville is a long way off, and I can't often be 
away from home now." 

" How is Camille going on, sister ? " asked Louis. 

" Alas ! not well, Louis," she replied. " Since he has been 
back at work and thrown among his old associates, especially 
that depraved fellow Clement Roux, Camille has changed 
much for the worse again. He is so easily influenced by these 
bad men ; he is constantly going to the club again now. Once 
or twice he has come home quite drunk. Alas ! I fear, Louis, 
that all the good advice you gave him has been quite forgotten, 
and that, ere long, my poor husband will sink again as low as 
ever ! " 

" I feared such was the case," remarked Louis. "As yet, 
however, he is only silent. I have never heard him espouse 
the side of those wretched Communist fellows we have in our 
workshop now." 

" Shame, very likely, makes him silent before you, Louis ; but 
I hear enough," said Clotilde. " There is mischief brewing, I 
can assure you ; the clubs are crowded of a night. Sometimes 
Camille brings home one of his companions, and I overhear 
their conversation, which is always about this Commune, that 
they want to establish ; and, as far as I can understand, it means 
nothing less than wholesale robbery and plunder, shutting up 
churches, killing priests, abolishing religion and the rights of 
property — in fact, giving over Paris into the power of the vilest 
of the mob." 

V 2 
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" This is terrible, what you say, Clotilda ! " said Madame 
Laforce. 

"Yes, it is, mother," said Louis ; "but, alas ! it is quite true, you 
can read it all in their newspapers, as well as hear it at their 
clubs ; unless the friends of order are strong enough to put 
them down with a high hand, we shall witness horrors in Paris 
within a very short time, which will equal or surpass those of 
1792/' 

" That's just what the abb^ said in his sermon last Sunday," 
remarked Josephine. 

" Can't you persuade Camille to come here some evening, 
Clotilde ? " said Louis ; " I'd like to have a quiet talk with him ; 
there is so much really good in him, and he is so easily 
influenced." 

" No chance of that at present, brother," replied Clotilde, with 
tears in her eyes ; " these men who talk so about liberty, are 
really bound by the severest tyranny. Were Camille known to 
come here now, he would be denounced at the club as a Royalist 
or a follower of Thiers, which is just the same thing. Even if 
you saw him, matters have gone so far now that I fear you 
would not be able to influence him." 

"God protect our unhappy country!" exclaimed Madame 
Laforce. "Now that we have made peace with our foreign foe, 
it seems as if we should have to fight a worse enemy among 
ourselves. When will France ever be tranquil again ? " 

" Alas ! when, indeed ? " sighed Louis, sinking back in his 
chair and covering his face with his hands. 

" There won't be much peace for us, I fear," said Madame 
Laforce solemnly, " till we reach that other world, where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest." 

" Ah ! mother, that is what I long for sometimes," said Louis 
earnestly ; " during the few days I have been at the workshop, 
I have felt sick at heart, and utterly despondent from what I 
have seen and heard. For dear Cecile's sake, and for you. 
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mother, I long to live — but I often think it is not to be. Even 
the little work I do exhausts me, and, notwithstanding all your 
kind care I don't get stronger." 

"You're tired and low-spirited to-night, Louis," said 
Josephine; "you want C^cile to cheer you up." 

" Not more so than usual," was his reply. His cheek was 
flushed, his cough was more troublesome this evening. 
Madame Laforce and Josephine exchanged anxious glances on 
his account. 

Meunier and C^cile came in soon after, and they talked 
about the looked-for troubles and difficulties of their country 
till it was time for Clotilde to return to her dreary home at 
Belleville. 

Next day, the 12th March, the Prussians evacuated Versailles, 
and it was immediately occupied by the French. The National 
Assembly had held its last sitting at Bordeaux, and the 
members of the Government had all come to Paris. It was 
hoped that they would succeed in keeping order among the 
turbulent masses, so that peace and prosperity might at last 
return to the unhappy city. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE STORM BURSTS. 

** Last came Anarchy ; he rode 
On a white horse splash*d with blood. 
He was pale even to the lips, 
Like Death in the Apocalypse. 
And he wore a kingly crown ; 
In his hand a sceptre shone ; 
On his brow this mark I saw — 

* I am God and Iving and Law !' " Shelley. 

• 

Josephine had received another letter from Pierre. He wrote 
joyfully of his approaching return to France ; he hoped that, in 
a few days the soldiers interned in Switzerland would be 
travelling back to their homes. This was indeed a happy pro- 
spect for Josephine ; she was now the most cheerful member of 
the family ; but her joy, alas ! was of short duration, for a 
heavy trial awaited her. 

In the second week in March the postman brought Josephine 
another letter from Switzerland. She started when she saw 
that it was not addressed by Pierre's well-known hand, and 
eagerly tore it open. It was written by a Swiss lady who 
visited the French troops interned at Bex, and benevolently 
ministered to all their wants. She wrote that Pierre was 
seriously — she feared she must add dangerously — ill of fever, and 
that at his request — for he could not ^ite himself— she in- 
formed Josephine of his condition. He sent her loving messages ; 
he asked her to pray God to spare his life that he might not 
have to leave her and his old father so soon, but that, if it were 
His will that he should not recover, to grant him resignation 
under the Hand of his heavenly Father, Who knew what was 
best for them all, and would assuredly bring them at last to 
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another and better world, where nothing should ever part 
them. 

Poor Josephine was overwhelmed with sorrow on reading 
this letter. All her hopes so suddenly blighted ! Pierre, who had 
gone through so much, endured such hardships and dangers 
unharmed, passed through the terrible campaign, and the still 
more disastrous retreat unscathed, was now lying she feared, on 
his death-bed, far away from her and all his friends, in a foreign 
land, in the quiet hospital of a Swiss village. What could she 
do ? Gladly would she have started off alone to Switzerland ; 
but that could not be, even had she the means for such a 
journey. In those days, with half the country occupied by a 
foreign army, it would be well-nigh impossible ; and perhaps, ere 
she reached Bex, all might be over. Her only refuge and strength 
was in Him who is a very present help in every time of trouble. 
Her only consolation was in praying for Pierre as she had done 
during all the sad days of the siege, when she was uncertain 
whether she was praying for him alive or dead, thus fulfilling 
his request conveyed to her in the kind lady's letter, that she 
would ask God to spare his life; but, if such were not His will, 
to give them both patience and resignation beneath this heavy 
blow. 

Madame Laforce did her best to comfort her daughter; and 
when Louis came home in the afternoon, he showed the deepest 
sympathy with his sister, in her grief. He, too, longed to see the 
good Pierre, of whom he had once thought and spoken so 
harshly and contemptuously. He thought differently now ; he 
wanted to tell Pierre how the deep waters of affliction, through 
which he had passed, had caused him to view religion in a very 
different light, and that, independently of such a change in his 
own opinions, he would be constrained to confess that Pierre's 
bravery throughout the campaign, had proved irrefutably that 
a man who was a Breton and a Christian made as good, if not 
a better soldier, as one who was a Parisian and a free-thinker. 
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He was deeply grieved, too, that this sorrow should have fallen 
upon poor Josephine, who had borne up so bravely through 
the siege, cheering and helping them all by her simple faith 
and bright hope, when everything looked darkest and most 
desperate. 

" Dear sister," he said as he took her hand, while the tears 
streamed down his face, "may God support and comfort you 
in this heavy trial ; may He hear our united prayers, and spare 
the life of our dear cousin ! Don't despair, Josephine ; perhaps 
Pierre was in greater danger during his many battles, and that 
terrible retreat, than he is now. Remember, too, what a strong 
constitution he has, and that he is certainly well cared for, and 
kindly treated." 

That evening, brother and sister knelt in the dim twilight in 
the quiet aisle of the great Church of St. Sulpice, and prayed 
with deep earnestness for the loved one, far, far away, languish- 
ing, it might be, on his death-bed, in the foreign land with the 
lofty cloud-capped Alps, and the snow and ice around him. 

Josephine's sorrow had for the time made Louis forget his 
own trouble, though he had returned that afternoon heavier at 
heart than usual. It had been a very trying day at the work- 
shop. Roux and his Communist allies had been bolder and 
more threatening than ever. Camille, who had been silent 
hitherto, was going back to his old ways and habits, openly ex- 
pressing his sympathy with these detestable opinions. 

The fatal mistake of the Government, which had stipulated 
that, while the troops of the line were disbanded, the National 
Guard should preserve their arms, was already bearing its 
bitter fruit. The friends of order were intimidated by the 
armed masses of the mob — for many battalions of the National 
Guard were composed of the lowest and most degraded of 
the population. The men of Belleville, Montmartre, and the 
Faubourg St. Antoine were capable of doing any amount of 
mischief, in face of a government too weak to resist them. 
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On the 1 8th March, the storm, which had been gathering 
for weeks, burst at last. When Louis reached the workshop, he 
found that nearly half the workmen — all the Communists, and 
those who sympathized with them, Camille among the number 
— were absent M. Gdrome knew this boded no good; wish- 
ing, however, to provide, as long as he could, employment for 
honest, steady men, he declared his intention to keep his 
factory open. 

When, that afternoon, Meunier and Louis, accompanied by 
C^cile, who still attended her father to and from IVL Gerome's, 
and followed by Nero, left their work, they found the streets 
overflowing with an excited populace ; wild-looking men in 
blouses were walking arm-in-arm with National Guards and 
troops of the line, all were streaming in the direction of Mont- 
martre. Our friends had already heard rumours in the work- 
shop of what had occurred there that morning, when troops of 
the line had been despatched to Montraartre to seize the 
cannon and mitrailleuses which the mob and National Guard 
had planted there. The Government, which ought never to 
have allowed this artillery to fall into their hands, were now 
acting with energy, when it was too late. An attack was made 
on Montmartre ; some of the guns were captured ; the Chasseurs 
(TAfrique, making a vigorous charge, were fired upon by the 
National Guard. Then the troops began to waver ; they had 
lost all discipline and all respect for their officers. Suddenly 
they turned ; most of them fled into the wine-shops, where 
they fraternized with the so-called patriots, who offered them 
drink. General Vinoy, deserted by his troops, was hissed, and 
stones were thrown at him by the mob. Putting spurs to his 
horse, he turned and disappeared. By noon, the rebels were 
masters of Paris ; the Tuileries, Hotel de Ville, Place Vendome, 
the Ministries were occupied by the National Guards of Belle- 
ville and Montmartre, while the troops of the line had, with few 
honourable exceptions deserted to the side of the Communists. 
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Our friends, oh reaching the boulevards, were met by their 
fellow-workman Aristide, who had left the workshop before 
them.- He ran up to Louis and Meunier, exclaiming, — 

" The wretches ! what do you think they have done now ? 
Why, shot two brave generals in cold blood ! I wonder what 
will be the end of it ? They say all Paris is in their power." 

"What! in the power of the Commune?" said C^cile, turning 
pale. 

" They have shot two generals you say, Aristide," said Louis, 
speaking at the same time ; " but how and where ? How 
could the generals be separated from their troops ? " 

" Yes, it's quite true, for I was not far off when it occurred 
only half an hour ago. General Lecomte was abandoned by 
his rascally men, and taken by the mob into a house at Mont- 
martre, where the Secret Committee was sitting. They accused 
him of having ordered his troopsthree times to fire upon the 
National Guard. * He did quite right,' an old man 
observed, who was there listening. * He had received 
orders to take possession of the artillery and to disperse 
the mob.' A torrent of oaths and curses followed these 
words. A woman approached the old man, who had thus 
exposed himself to the fury of these miscreants, and, lock- 
ing him in the face, exclaimed, ' It's General Clement 
Thomas.' In fact it was, though he was not in uniform. 
The coarsest insults were heaped upon him from hundreds of 
mouths. At last, one man called out, ' Well, as you defend 
that brute Lecomte, we will put you with him ; you will make 
a nice couple.' Then they dragged him to the house where 
Lecomte had been imprisoned since the morning, whence, 
with their hands bound behind them, they led them to the 
summit of the Buttes Montmartre. Here, taking them into a 
small house, they submitted them to a mock trial, which did 
not last long ; then dragging them up to a wall at the end of 
the street, maltreating and insulting them all the way, they 
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shot them, one after the other— old General Thomas first, and 
Lecomte aftenvards." 

" This is horrible indeed," said Meunier ; " life and property 
will no longer be safe in Paris if these wretches get into 
power." 

" But what can the Government be doing ? " said Louis 
indignantly \ " and why do not all good citizens arm themselves 
and put down this insurrection at once ? " 

" The Government is composed of old women," said the 
excited Aristide ; " the citizens are seized with cowardice. All 
this might have been foreseen and prevented. Ah ! if we only had 
the Empire back again ! — that, at least, gave us peace and order." 

" Come, father, let us hasten home," said C^cile, alarmed by 
the drunken groups and noisy crowds which filled the streets. 
They pushed their way onward as well as they could. Arms 
were piled up everywhere.. National Guards were preparing to 
bivouac in the streets ; some workmen were taking up the 
stones to make barricades. The feeble Government had put 
out a last proclamation, calling upon the friends of order " to 
defend their city, their homes, their families, their property, and 
to save the Republic from anarchy ;" but it was read everywhere 
with indifference and contempt. 

It was with much difficulty, and after many struggles, that our 
friends succeeded in reaching the Rue du Dragon, where they 
found Madame Laforce and Josephine in great anxiety about 
Louis. Though their quarter of the city was comparatively 
quiet, the report of what was going on elsewhere, had already 
reached them. 

It was a question next morning whether Louis and Meunier 
should go as usual to the workshop. Madame Laforce, Jose- 
phine, and C^cile were strongly opposed to it ; but the two 
men determined not to forsake their employer, and to work on 
with him, as long as he kept his shop open. The wounds they 
had already received in the service of their country preVented 
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them from taking any active part in the cause of order, still 
they could give it their moral support. 

\jou\s insisted that Cecile should not go with them as usual ; 
ihey could get on well enough together ; women were best at 
liome on such days, being liable to every possible insult and 
annoyance in the streets, from the miscreants now in power. 
Cecile remonstrated, but Louis and her father were inexorable ; 
neither were Madame Laforce's entreaties of any avail to keep 
Louis at home. The omnibuses were passing, he saw, the 
city therefore must be tolerably quiet ; and it was in one of 
these conveyances that they started from the Rue du Dragon. 

The appearance of the streets was much as usual ; the shops 
were oi)en : cooks and housekeepers were coming and going as 
if nothing particular had occurred, but the walls were covered 
with the proclamations of the new Government, composed of 
men whose signatures were unknown to all except those who 
were initiated in the mysteries of the International Society. 

When Louis and Meunier reached the workshop, they found 
even fewer men present than on the previous day. They had 
not been there long when ^L Gerome came in ; he looked worn 
and anxious, but he spoke very kindly to the men, thanking 
them for coming, and promising to keep them on at their 
usual wages, as long as circumstances allowed them to attend. 

" I mean to stand by you, my friends," he said. ** This is 
not a time for us to desert each other, but one in which all who 
love order, peace, real liberty and fraternity, even though 
they belong to different classes of society, should keep firmly 
united. I fear that very evils days are coming. I shall not 
be surprised if we witness 1793 again. Don't be led astray, 
my friends, by the wicked and dishonest doctrines of the 
Commune. Remember your duty to your country, your fami- 
lies, and your God. If it*s in my power to help you in any 
way, I shall always be ready to do so ; but, perhaps, from my 
position, I am more exposed to danger than any of you." 



I' 
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" We'll protect you, sir, never fear, against all the rascals 
of the Commune," cried Aristide enthusiastically, all present 
re-echoing his words. 

The next two days passed off quietly, but on the following, 
March 21st, the workshop was closed; there was to be a 
demonstration of the friends of order, in which M. Gdrome 
and some of his workmen were to take part. 

A large number of respectable persons of all classes as- 
sembled on the boulevards, along which they marched, bear- 
in their midst a tricolor flag and other banners, shouting, " Vive 
la Republique ! Vive Vordre / Vive PAssemblee NationaleJ^ 

Everywhere they were welcomed with enthusiasm, while, as 
they passed along the chief streets, their numbers, constantly in- 
creasing, swelled to vast proportions. Meunier's lameness had 
prevented him from joining the procession, and Madame La- 
force had with great difficulty persuaded Louis to remain at 
home; but when the demonstration reached the Place St. 
Sulpice, so near to the Rue du Dragon, it was impossible for 
either his mother, his sister, or C^cile to keep him from going 
out to witness it. As the procession was passing along, Louis 
recognized his friend Aristide. 

** Come along, Louis ! " he exclaimed; "join the friends of 
order, only as far as the Place Vendome. You can lean on my 
arm, and, when it is all over, go back in the omnibus." 

Louis was only too glad to accept the invitation; excite- 
ment seemed to give him fresh strength. Arm-in-arm with 
Aristide, he marched along in the procession, which now, con- 
sisting of several thousand men with gay flags and banners 
floating before them, presented a very imposing and encourag- 
ing appearance. Now and then saluted even by the National 
Guards, and everywhere enthuj^iastically received, the proces- 
sion reached the New Opera, and proceeded down the Rue 
de la Paix to the Place Vendome, shouting, " Order ! order ! 
Long live order ! " 
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Strict injunctions had probably been given by the Com- 
munist leaders to the sentinels here, for they refused to allow 
the demonstration to proceed any further, and now a terrible 
scene occurred. Two crowds were opposed to each other — 
one armed, the other unarmed — both over-excited ; one eager 
to advance, the other determined to block up the road. A 
pistol-shot was fired — ^from whence or by whom, no one knows, 
— but it was the signal for the armed miscreants of the Com- 
mune to fire on the defenceless crowd of the friends of order, 
which immediately dispersed, flying wildly and desperately on 
all sides, leaving the dead and wounded everywhere on its 
way. 

Terror filled all hearts, the shops were immediately closed 
and the boulevards deserted in a moment by the crowds 
which had so lately filled them. Citizens, mad with fright, 
with torn coats, without hats, some even wounded by bullets, 
were hurrying in all directions through the streets, while mem- 
bers of the volunteer ambulance corps, always ready for such 
emergencies, were hastening with biers and litters, preceded 
by a man bearing a large red-cross flag, to the scene of the 
disaster. 

Louis and Aristide, being quite at the end of the procession, 
were comparatively safe. Not so, however, M. G^rome, who, 
with several men of property and position, had been at its 
head. When the two workmen heard the shots, followed 
immediately by the shrieks of the wounded and the cries of 
horror and indignation of all around, the retreat of those 
before them was so precipitate that they were carried back a 
long distance into the boulevards before they could recover 
any liberty of action. Louis, who was getting very much 
exhausted, still clung to Aristide's arm. At last they succeeded 
in getting into a side street, where he rested against a wall to 
take breath. 

" The wretched cowards," exclaimed Aristide, •* to fire on an 
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unarmed and defenceless crowd ! It is just like them, and 
shows us what we all have to expect from their mercy." 

" Alas ! yes/' replied Louis ; " but I am so anxious about 
M. Gdrome. You know, when we turned round the corner of 
the Rue de la Paix, he was in the front rank of the procession. 
Supposing they have shot him, how dreadful that would be ! — 
such a good man and kind master. Can't we ^o back now 
and look for him ? " 

" Madness, Louis, madness ! They'd shoot us directly," 
replied Aristide. " Not that I'm afraid of them, if a good action's 
to be done, or if I could save or help our master ; but I don't 
see how it's possible to get back to the Place Vendome." 

" Surely they'll allow us to carry off our dead and wounded, 
now the crowd has dispersed ? " said Louis. 

" I wouldn't trust them ; they're as likely to murder all the 
wounded in cold blood, especially a man like M. Gdrome, 
whom they hate for his goodness," replied Aristide. " Do 
you suppose that if Roux saw M. Gdrome in his power, and 
defenceless, he would not murder him outright ? " 

" There wouldn't be much hope for him in that case," said 
Louis sadly ; ** but come, let's look down the boulevards, and 
see what's going on." 

They proceeded to the corner of the street, and saw the 
red-cross flag of the ambulance corps, turning in the direction 
of the Place Vendome. 

" Come, I'll risk it," exclaimed Aristide. " I'll follow the 
ambulance men and see if I can't be useful to some of the 
wounded, even should M. Gdrome not be among them." 

" God grant that he has escaped ! " replied Louis, " but I 
shall go with you." 

" You'd better not, you're too weak. Look ! there's a cafe 
open. Sit in there till I come back." 

" No ! I'm better now. 1 may be able to help. I must go too." 

Aristide saw that remonstrance was in vain. Moreover, no 
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time was to be lost, if they were to join the men of the 
ambulance. 

" Shall we be allowed to help you ? " said Aristide, as he 
came up to the corps. ** We fear we have friends among the 
wounded." 

The officer scanned our friends somewhat narrowly. Of 
course they might be Communists in disguise ; but when he 
had ascertained that they were unarmed, and felt little doubt 
as to their belonging to the party of order, he said to Aristide,— 

" Very well, you may join us ; but remember you are running 
a great risk. There is far more honour and humanity with the 
Prussians, than with these Communists. There is no telling 
whether they may not murder us all, and show no respect to 
the red cross. We'll give you each a badge to put on your 
arms, which will be some protection, perhaps." 

As soon as they had put on their red-cross badges, they 
joined the corps, which advanced at once to the Place Vendome. 

This was occupied by the National Guard of the Commune, 
who were quite ready to fire again at the next peaceful demon- 
stration, which might dare to show itself. The wide street at 
the entrance of the Place was strewn with the bodies of the 
dead and wounded, no one having yet ventured to carry away 
the former, or to assuage the sufferings of the latter. 

There had been one exception, indeed, for a solitary gentle- 
man, a director of the Bank of France, who had advanced 
from a neighbouring house to lift up a wounded man whom he 
recognized as a friend, was shot dead at once by these inhuman 
butchers. 

However, after some parleying and a good deal of squabbling 
among themselves, the Communist National Guards allowed 
the ambulance corps to perform their good and charitable 
work ; but they watched them narrowly all the time, and each 
man felt that his life was not worth a moment's purchase, for 
that at any minute a ball might pierce his heart. 
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Louis and Aristide kept close to each other. They were 
ready to help all who needed it, but there was one they were 
specially looking for, though they ardently hoped that their 
search might be in vain. The street was like a battle-field ; 
there were heaps of slain. Here was an old man in a blouse, 
fallen across the body of a cantini^re, and a soldier of the line, 
whose dead hand was still grasping the staff of a tricolour flag. 
Not far oft' lay several men who evidently belonged to the 
upper classes. Louis and Aristide at once made their way 
thither. Here, alas ! lying on his face and quite insensible, 
they discovered M. Gdrome. 

They raised him up and beckoned to the ambulance men to 
bring them a stretcher. While they were waiting, Louis glanced 
at the National Guards, who occupied the centre of the Place. 
Some were standing as if ready and eager again to fire on a 
defenceless crowd ; others looked as if they feared the attack 
they so well deserved. Some were lying or sitting on the ground, 
resting; others were drinking from the bottles they carried 
with them. Among these men Louis, to his grief and horror, 
recognized his brother-in-law, Camille. Their eyes met, but 
only for a moment. Camille turned away as if ashamed and 
annoyed, and was soon lost to sight behind his comrades. 

With the help of the ambulance men, Aristide and Louis 
now bore M. Gdrome to the Grand Hotel, close by, which had 
been transformed into a hospital. The surgeon, who imme- 
diately examined him, found that he was slightly wounded by a 
ball in the thigh, and was stunned by a blow or a heavy fall. 
As his condition was not dangerous, the surgeon advised that 
he should be removed to his home as soon as he had recovered 
consciousness, and the state of the streets permitted it. 

Till this were possible, Aristide volunteered to remain with 
his master, insisting, at the same time, that Louis should return 
home at once. 

" You look as pale as a ghost, Louis," he said. " You'll be 
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ill and fit for nothing again, if you don't take some rest The 
omnibuses are running, so pray take the first To-morrow 111 
let you know how M. Gdrome is; the rascals haven't done 
him any serious harm, I hope." 

After some difficulty, Louis reached his home. Exaggerated 
rumours of the massacre in the Rue de la Paix had reached 
the ears of his anxious relatives, who were greatly relieved 
when he appeared. Sad as was the story he had to tell them, 
nothing caused them more bitter sorrow than the fact that he 
had seen Camille among those National Guards who had fired 
on the peaceful demonstration. 

" Alas ! for my weak and deluded son-in-law, and for poor 
Clotilde !" said Madame Laforce. " I hoped that Camille had 
turned over a new leaf; but his evil companions seem to have 
succeeded in counteracting all your good influence, my son, 
and now I fear he will be worse than ever." 

" I must go and see Clotilde to-morrow," said Josephine ; 
" I am sure she'll need some comfort in this fresh trouble. To 
see me may cheer her up a bit" 

" Unless the streets are in a very different condition from 
what they are to-day, you'll never get to Belleville, Josephine," 
said Louis. 

" Well, we must wait and see what to-morrow will bring us," 
said Madame Laforce. " I thank God that you have returned 
safe, Louis, ill and fatigued as you look. Surely this state of 
affairs cannot last for ever. The friends of order must do 
something to re-establish law and authority." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 

" Discordant howls the warning bell, 
Proclaiming discord wide and far, 
And born but things of peace to tell, 
Becomes the ghastliest voice of war. 
* Freedom ! Equality !' — to blood 
Rush the roused people at the sound ! 
Through street, hall, palace, roars the fiood, 
And banded murder closes round I 
The hyaena shapes (that women were 1) 
Jest with the horrors they survey ; 
They hound, they rend, they mangle there — 
As panthers with their prey ! 
Nought rests to hallow — burst the ties 
Of life's sublime and reverent awe ; 
Before the vice the virtue flies. 
And universal crime is Law ! 
Man fears the lion's kingly tread, 
Man fears the tiger's fangs of terror ; 
And still the dreadliest of the dread 
Is man himself in error ! " Schiller. 

Next morning the city was comparatively quiet. Louis, anxious 
to get tidings of his master, started early for the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. At the door of the workshop he was met by Aristide, 
who told him that on the previous evening he had succeeded 
in getting M. G<5rome conveyed to his house in an ambulance 
van. He was doing well, though still suffering from a severe 
blow he had received on the head from some unknown hand 
in the scuffle, and from his heavy fall on the pavement. 
Madame Gdrome sent at once for the two workmen ; and, with 
tears in their eyes, the good lady and her daughter thanked 
them warmly for the brave, disinterested manner in which they 
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had acted. To them M. G^rome indeed owed his life. In a 
few days he hoped to be able to express his gratitude in person; 
meanwhile he desired that, so long as any men came to the 
factory, work should go on as usual. But he feared that would 
not be for long. Communists could now get paid for doing 
nothing, while many of the steady workmen, who would gladly 
have continued to gain their bread by honest labour, were so 
intimidated by the threats of their unprincipled comrades, that 
they dared not show their faces in any workshop, whose pro- 
prietor was known to belong to the friends of order. Not 
only had civil war commenced in Paris, but a new reign of 
terror as well. For the next few days Meunier and Louis 
were allowed to work on unmolested ; their foes were too much 
taken up with their new honours, and the exercise of authority— 
for nearly every Communist workman had some post or office 
entrusted to him— to interfere with them. Meanwhile, men of 
wealth and position, as well as the richer among the trades- 
people, with a cowardice and want of pluck which seems almost 
incomprehensible to us in England, either escaped from the 
city as they had done during the siege, or calmly submitted 
without striking a blow, to their new masters. Thus the majority 
quickly yielded to the tyranny of an ignorant and depraved 
minoiity. The Government of Versailles seemed powerless to 
help till the troops imprisoned in Germany had returned from 
exile. On the 25th March, Admiral Saisset, who commanded 
those National Guards in Paris who still remained faithful to 
the cause of order, gave up the contest and left the city. Those 
patriots who occupied the quarters of the Bourse and the 
Bank, discouraged at being thus abandoned, yielded at once 
to the Communists. 

Next day, Sunday, the elections throughout Paris for the 
members of the Commune took place, and, as none voted ex- 
cept those who were in favour of these new rulers, they easily 
obtained a large majority. On Mqnday they celebrated their 
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victory by a grand fete before the Hotel de Ville, from the 
windows of which the names of the members of the Commune 
were proclaimed. Some hundred thousand persons were col- 
lected here; the adjoining streets were pouring forth armed 
men, their bright bayonets glittering and flashing in the sun- 
light. The neighbouring roofs were covered with women and 
children; red flagg were floating in the breeze; bands were 
playing the Marseillaise^ the strain being taken up by a choir 
of 50,000 voices. This vocal thunder seemed to animate all 
hearts; the grand revolutionary air, made for a short time 
unpopular by defeat, having now regained all its ancient 
influence. Then the cannons roared, and the multitude shouted, 
as the members oif the Commune who had been elected ap- 
peared on the balcony, while their names were proclaimed. 

M. Gdrome's workshop was always closed on Sunday, and 
he thought it expedient that it should remain so during this 
memorable Monday. Louis and Josephine took advantage of 
this opportunity, to pay a visit to their poor sister at Belleville. 
They were sure that Camille and all his accomplices would be 
absent, and too absorbed with the f§te at the Hotel de Ville, 
to offer them any molestation. They found Clotilde in great 
distress and sorrow; one of her children was very ill, and 
although Camille was well paid by the Commune— for he was 
appointed to some post — she was almost starving. Her 
husband, she said, had quite returned to all his evil courses, 
being entirely under the influence and control of the worst 
Communist leaders. She told her brother and sister many 
things which made them shudder. 

"Do you know, Louis," she said, "that ere long every 
church is to be shut — the priests are to be seized and im- 
prisoned ? Some say they will shoot them all 1 Not only will 
the churches be plundered, but the houses of the sisters of 
mercy, the refuges and orphanages as well — in short, anything 
connected with the Church. The Commune, I heard Camille 
say yesterday, will proclaim war against religion." 
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"AVhat a sad prospect for us ! " sighed Josephine. 

"And you, dear Louis, must be careful," said Clotilde; 
** that wretch Roux, who has our poor Camille quite under his 
thumb, and is your greatest enemy, was here the other night. 
I heard him say, * Now at last I shall get my revenge on that 
brother-in-law of yours, and his friend Meunier. They shan't 
escape me this time, the aristocrats ! ' Camille I perceived was 
ashamed, and didn't like it, for he tried to make him talk of 
something else; but the fellow was quite determined, I saw 
plainly." 

*• I am not afraid of them," said Louis quietly. 

** But do take care, Louis, to keep out of the way of these 
men," urged Clotilde. 

" I shall not seek them, Clotilde ; I shall do my duty as 
usual ; but they know where to find me, and are not likely to 
leave me in peace." 

" Such crowds have left Paris — ^why don't you do the same, 
Louis? Flee to Versailles while there is time." 

" Never ! I would not leave my mother or Josephine on 
any account, nor my dear Cdcile and her father. No ! my 
post is in Paris ; it may be a dangerous one, but I shall not 
quit it ; and my poor Josephine here, she has her troubles to 
bear. Vou know about Pierre, of course, Clotilde ? " 

" Yes, alas ! I do," said Clotilde ; " I hope, Josephine, you 
may get better news yet." 

" But they say we shall get no more letters now ; Paris will 
be shut out from all conmmnication with the country, as it was 
during the siege,'" said Josephine with tears in her eyes. 

**I fear, from what I've heard, that's only too likely to be 
true," replied Clotilde ; " and this siege will be much worse 
than the first one, I'm sure." 

" No doubt it will," sighed Louis ; " but, Josephine, we must 
go — our good mother will be getting uneasy about us. Come 
and see us whenever you can, Clotilde ; and should you be 
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driven out of your own home, remember you will always find 
one with us." 

" Ah ! I know it," she said, weeping ; " but it's my duty to 
stay with my poor husband ; I can soften him a little sometimes, 
and counteract the evil influence of his companions. Farewell I 
I wonder when and where we shall meet again? In such 
times who can venture to say what a day may bring forth ? " 

They parted sadly enough, for all were heavy at heart ; there 
seemed no ray of light to cheer their sorrow — no silver lining 
to the cloud which hung over them. 

A few days after, one fine afternoon, as the family were sitting 
together, talking over the sad state of affairs in the city, the 
house was shaken by a report which reminded them of the days 
of the bombardment ; there were salvoes of artillery, and then 
the sounds of drums and bugles were heard in the distance, 
followed again and again by rapid discharges of cannon. Had 
the conflict which was daily expected really begun, and were 
the troops of Versailles storming the rebel city ? Louis went 
out to inquire, as far as the Place St. Sulpice. Here he met a 
man whose features were familiar to him, but whom he did not 
at once recognize ; he was evidently a fugitive. His eye caught 
Louis'; then, with some hesitation and alarm, he stopped to 
address him. Louis at once perceived that it was their old 
friend the Abb^ Bernard, who had attended his grandmother 
in her last illness, and was now disguised in secular costume. 

" Louis Laforce, is it not ? " said the abbd. 

"Yes, tnonpere ; can I do anything for you ? But why this 
haste and this disguise ? " 

" Alas ! the persecution of the Church by the Commune has 
commenced. I have with difficulty escaped from my parsonage. 
Can you receive me at your lodgings for a few hours, till it is 
dark, and I can seek the house of some friends in another part 
of the city ? " 

" With pleasure, good father," replied Louis. " Glad indeed 
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I am that we have met, and that it should be in my power to 
do you a service. Come, let us return at once. The noise of 
artillery brought me out to inquire what was taking place. Has 
a fresh bombardment really begun ? *' 

" No, it is not that. You will, perhaps, be surprised to learn 
tlie cause of all this noise and rejoicing — for it is nothing else ; 
you know the splendid gilded cross on the summit of the 
Pantheon, which flashes so brilliantly in the sunshine, and 
which points to heaven ? Well, at the peril of several lives, that 
superb cross has been cut down by order of the Commune — the 
worshippers of nothing — amidst the mad acclamations of the 
crowd ; and in the place of that holy symbol they have hoisted 
their horrid red flag — the sign of bloodshed, massacre, and law- 
lessness. ' Thus they are about to help the poor man in his 
hard journey through , life by depriving him of his help, his 
comfort, his great support at his last hour ; for not only are 
they striking at the symbol of our Faith, but at the Christian 
religion itself. In a few days, I hear, all the churches in Paris 
will be closed by order of these atheists." 

" Bad tidings indeed you bring us, M. TAbbd," said Louis ; 
"but let us hasten our steps ; I hear drums and fifes close to 
us, and you may be recognized by some of these ruffians." 

Hurrying on, they reached the Rue du Dragon, before the 
excited mob could overtake them. The abb^ was very kindly 
welcomed by Madame Laforce and Josephine, but they all 
implored him, while he had the chance, to escape from the city 
to Versailles. 

" No," he said firmly ; " don't talk to me of flight ; I should 
be untrue to my Master if I thought of that. A faithful pastor 
must remain with his sheep, and not forsake them in time of 
danger. It is not only to the faithful that we have duties, but 
to the erring, the wandering, the rebellious as well. The good 
shepherd has to seek his lost sheep, and that will be my duty 
here, my friends \ help me to do £0 if you can. How many 
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'of these poor deluded men have been led astray by their 
wicked leaders, .and little know the troubles they are bringing 
on themselves ! How many of the worst and most savage may 
in their time of bitter trial and suffering, at their last hour, be 
ready to repent and turn to God, and willing to receive the 
offices and consolations of His minister ! None are so bad and 
degraded that our Saviour will refuse to receive them if they 
turn to Him." 

" But you risk your life by remaining here, M. I'Abbe," said 
Madame Laforce. 

" 1 am ready to lay it down, if it is my Master's will," was 
the reply. " The good shepherd gives his life for the sheep, as 
as our brave martyred Archbishop Affre said, just before he 
was killed on the barricades in 1848." 

"May God protect you, mon pere,^^ said Louis; "we shall 
pray for you every day." 

" As I shall for you," said the priest. " May God watch 
ovei this house, and guard it, and all who dwell in it ! " he 
added solemnly. 

When it was quite dark, the abbe, still more disguised and 
muffled up, left his hospitable refuge; he would not allow 
Louis to accompany him, for he said he was safest alone, and, 
once more giving them his blessing, he departed. 

Next day, M. Gdrome, who, though much better, was still 
confined to his room, summoned the few workmen who 
remained faithful to him and to their honest labour, informing 
them that he must with regret close his workshop. It was, he 
said, more in the interest of his men than in his own. They 
were watched by the Commune, and would certainlyi as soon 
as hostilities commenced — which he now expected every day — 
be seized by the demagogues in power, enrolled in the National 
Guard, and forced to fight against the friends of order. He 
strongly advised those who were unmarried to leave the city, 
if possible, and offer their services to the Government of Ver- 
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sailles ; those who had families in Paris of course must remain 
to protect them. Louis, from the state of his health, and 
Meunier, owing to his lameness, he thought were safe from 
being seized for militar)- purposes. 

•' I should be sorry to leave you, sir, and my friend Louis 
here," said Aristide, ** but I shall certainly be glad to get a 
chance of fighting against the Commune." 

" To you and Louis I owe my life," said M. G^rome, " and 
as long as I live I shall take care that neither of you are in 
want But you have nothing to detain you here, Aristide. 
Your life is in danger, if you refuse to fight for the Commune, 
and you are risking it uselessly by remaining. By enrolling 
yourself as a soldier of the Government, you will bravely be 
taking your part in helping to restore order and peace to our 
unhappy countr}\" 

" Well, sir, I will take your advice and go, if I can escape, 
several of my friends have done so already." 

" May God bless you, Aristide, I hope we may meet again, 
but who can tell in such sad times?" said M. G^rome as he 
pressed his hand. Louis felt sad and despondent when he 
had to say farewell to his brave, generous comrade. 

" Keep up your courage, my good I-^uis," said Aristide 
cheerfully, as they affectionately took leave of each other ; " we 
shall come and save you ere long ; we're sure to wun the victory 
in the end. As soon as the troops of order enter Paris, I shall 
hasten to the Rue du Dragon to look for you." 

" God protect you, my brave Aristide ! " said Louis, as the 
tears rose to his eyes ; " I feel as if in you I am losing my best 
protector." 

The Commune had issued the strictest orders to prevent all 
citizens, and especially young men, from leaving Paris ; many, 
however, succeeded in escaping, though a greater number 
were caught in the act, and either imprisoned or forcibly 
enrolled in the rebel ranks. 
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What had been the fate of the brave, dashing Aristide, 
Louis did not learn. He often thought of and talked about 
him ; his hope was that he had succeeded in getting away, and 
was now fighting with the army of Versailles, which was striving 
to deliver Paris from the yoke of the Commune. 

Owing to the kindness of M. G^rome, who insisted on pay- 
ing them their wages, though he had closed his workshop, 
Louis and Meunier were not so badly off as they had been 
during the siege. As neither of them liked to be idle, they 
turned a small back room into a sort of workshop, where they 
passed the greater part of the day, employing themselves in any 
kind of work they could do at home, rarely venturing out of 
doors. 

Anxious families throughout the city were now daily expect- 
ing the outbreak of hostilities. Early in the morning, on the 
3rd April, the roar of cannon was heard again ; the struggle 
had begun in real earnest The Parisians had attempted 
a sortie, and been repulsed with great vigour by the troops of 
Versailles, who now seriously assumed the offensive. Desperate 
conflicts took place in the neighbourhood of Neuilly, while all 
along the Champs Elys^es, and near the Arc de Triomphe^ the 
shells fell incessantly; and ambulance-waggons, filled with 
wounded, in long, melancholy trains, wound through the streets 
to the various hospitals. During this slaughter, the members 
of the Commune issued endless manifestoes claiming marvellous 
victories over the Royalists, as they called the Versailles troops, 
or, if ever they acknowledged the shadow of a reverse, they natu- 
rally attributed it to treachery. While this murderous conflict 
was going on outside the walls, the boulevards were thronged 
by a gay and giddy multitude, and vice, now unrestrained by 
law, stalked abroad unblushingly ; theatres, too, were open, 
plapng the most immoral pieces ; the cafds were crowded till 
long past midnight, and then, if the night were fine, there were 
men— and women too — ^who would hire a carriage, drive up 
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to the end of the Champs Elys^es, and there, standing on 
the box, try to catch a glimpse of the combat, to see, as a 
French writer well remarks, if those fellows yonder knew as 
well how to die, as they in the carriage knew how to amuse 
themselves ! 

And now, day after day, and night after night did this hoirid 
battle rage, while the chiefs of the Commune, as they felt that 
the power they had usurped was crumbling beneath their feet, 
became daily more cruel and tyrannical. The sufferings of the 
clergy soon commenced; orders were issued to close the churches, 
many of which were horribly desecrated, and turned into 
debating clubs, while awful blasphemy and downright atheism 
was preached, — not unfrequently by women, — from the pulpits, 
whence formerly the blessed message of the Gospel had been 
declared. One decree for the closing of a church ran as follows : 
" Considering that the priests are bandits, and that the churches 
are dens in which they have morally assassinated the masses, 
by bending France beneath the yokes of the wretches Bona- 
parte, Favre, and Trochu, the police have orders to close the 
churches, and arrest the priests." 

It was at the beginning of Holy Week — of that period which 
the whole Christian Church devotes especially to the remem- 
brance of her Lord's suffering, to prayer and penitence, when 
churches are more crowded than usual, and even the worldly 
turn aside from their pleasures to gaze upon the Cross — that this 
storm burst upon the Church of Paris. On the 5th of April, 
Wednesday in Holy Week, the saintly Archbishop Darboy was 
arrested, as well as many of the principal clergy of the city. 

The prime mover in this attack, was a man named Raoul 
Rigault — a wretch in whose eyes to be a priest, alone was a 
heinous crime. It was before this citizen that the good arch- 
bishop was led to be interrogated after his arrest. The white- 
haired prelate having addressed the audience according to 
his custom, beginning, *' My children," Rigault stopped him, 
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exclaiming, " Remember, citizen, you are not before children, 
but before magistrates ! " 

On another occasion, when, in a moment of wonderful 
clemency, Rigault authorized an abb^ to go and visit a prisoner 
at the Conciergerie, he wrote a pass for him thus, "Admit 

the Citizen X , calling himself a servant of one named 

God." 

Christian burial was likewise prohibited. Touching inci- 
dents, such as the following, given by an eyewitness, were 
of daily occurrence : — 

It is a child's funeral The little ccffin is not larger than 
a violin case. There are but few followers : a poor woman — 
the mother, doubtless — in a black woollen dress and white cap, 
holding by the hand a little boy, who is not old enough yet 
to weep ; behind her a few women— neighbours, probably — 
chatting together. The funeral passes along a wide street 
under the brilliant sunshine. When at last it arrives before 
the church, the building is closed. However, the hour of the 
ceremony had been fixed, arranged with the priest the day 
before. One of the followers goes to the little door of the 
sacristy ; she is received by a National Guard, who exclaims 
roughly, " No admittance ! " and condescends to inform her 
further, with many oaths and blasphemies, that the cuf^, the 
sacristan, and all connected with the church, have been placed 
under lock and key, that they may do no more mischief to 
the patriots. The mother now approaches. 

**Well," says she, "who will bury my child if the cure 
has been put in prison ? " 

And the poor woman began to sob when she felt that no 
prayer would be said over the little body, and no holy water 
sprinkled on it Ah! she wept, and she wept still more 
at the cemetery, when she saw the beloved form, whose soul 
had been recommended to God, sink into the common 
ditch* She was a weak spirit, these "enlightened men" 
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would say— a woman with narrow-minded ideas; but there 
were many other mothers in that great city who shrank 
with horror from the thought that their children should be 
buried like dogs ; they had not yet learned that to pray is a 
crime, that to kneel is a misdemeanour, and that to say to 
God, " I adore Thee," is an offence to entire humanity. They 
were still weak enough to desire that a Cross should be planted 
over the tombs of those for whom they wept " A Cross in the 
19th century !" said the Commune with scorn; "much better 
a red flag ! " 

But the poor deluded people, how they were to be pitied ! So 
easily led astray and seduced by those in whose hands they 
were such pliable instruments, such willing victims ! How bravely 
many of them fought for a cause they thought was right, and 
which they were persuaded into believing would give them 
peace, prosperity, wealth — all they required ! This is why so 
many really honest, simple folk, were found espousing the side 
of the Commune, falling as innocent victims in an evil 
cause. 

During the whole of that week, the constant battle round 
Neuilly and the Porte Maillot, continued to rage with varying 
success, day after day, night after night There was no change, 
no cessation in the roar of artillery, in the rain of shells and 
projectiles which poured down upon the devoted city. The vil- 
lages of Neuilly and Asnieres were changed into cemeteries. 
Husbands and fathers fell, wives wept, children suffered. 

To return to the Rue du Dragon. Josephine and C^cile had 
again become nurses in a hospital, as they had been during the 
siege, but it was harder work now, for no priests, except those 
brave men who succeeded in gaining an entrance in disguise, were 
allowed to minister to the sick and dying, and the Sisters of Mercy 
were narrowly watched and prohibited from making any open 
demonstration of religion. It was Good Friday evening. The 
family was assembled in the common sitting-room. They were 
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sad and silent. The churches being all closed, they had been 
deprived of the privilege of attending the services of that solemn 
day when all Christendom weeps before the Cross of Jesus, and 
in devout adoration meditates on the great atonement wrought 
by the Son of God for the sins of the whole world. If there is 
one day in the year that is strictly observed by all classes 
in France, it is Good Friday. Business and pleasure are both 
entirely suspended, and custom is so strong, that even the 
worldly and unbelieving, are forced, by the closing of all places 
of amusement, to pay an unwilling homage to the death-day 
of the Redeemer. 

But this Good Friday had passed away without any recogni- 
tion of its solemnity. The battle had been raging furiously ; the 
roar of artillery had never ceased ; thousands had passed to 
their last account. In the hearts of the faithful alone had the 
day been observed ; and perhaps as many prayers had ascended 
from quiet homes, and in secret retirement, as from the crowded 
churches in previous years. 

" Josephine, you look sadder than usual to-night," said Louis 
affectionately to his sister. 

" Alas ! we all have enough to make us sad ; and when we 
are deprived of our greatest stay and comfort, we may well-nigh 
despair," was the reply. 

" Ah ! you mean the churches being closed," said Louis. 

" Yes," replied Josephine ; " I never passed such a Good 
Friday as this. While the siege lasted, we always had the 
churches to take refuge in, for they were ever open for us to 
pour out our hearts and our sorrows before the throne of God ; 
but now, how different, alas ! even in the hospitals we may 
not even kneel to pray — the Christian religion is positively for- 
bidden." 

" They cannot prevent us from praying in our own homes, 
my daughter," said Madame Laforce, " nor from lifting up our 
Jiearts to God at any time or in every place. A blessed thing 
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indeed it is to have churches alwa}*s open, into which we can 
turn aside from the world for prayer and meditation ; but our 
Father will hear and accept our worship just the same, although 
we are excluded from the churches for a time — and it can only 
be for a time." 

" Yes," said Louis, ** for a time only ; but the end will be 
ternble. There are worse things in store for us — the Commune 
will die hard/' 

" I have just got a newspaper," said Meunier, " and perceive 
they have issued a new decree, more arbitrary or t}Tannical than 
any Royal or Imperial Government ever published." 

" What is that ? *' asked Louis. 

"' That ever}- man between the ages of m'neteen and forty is 
to be forced to ser\*e in the National Guards, whether married 
or not, and that all good patriots are requested to perform the 
office of ix)licc themselves, in their various districts, and to 
compel the refractory to ser\-e." 

" WTiat an odious decree ! Then no one will henceforth be 
safe. Men who have no s)Tn]>athy with the Commune will have 
to fight for it, and against their own friends I " 

*• Yes," remarked Cecile, "and I heard this morning, at the 
hospital, that last night several National Guards broke into 
houses, forcing their way even into the bed-rooms, awaking and 
terrifying women and children, and seizing and cany-ing off the 
husband or son as if he were a thief or a convict escaped from 
the galleys '. " 

'* And this is the ' liberty, equality, fraternity ' they boast so 
much about I** said Louis. 

" For any man who has enemies now," said Meunier — " and 
who has not ?— how easily they can satisfy their revenge !" 

Louis turned pale ; his mother shuddered. 

" You don't think they could take you, do you, Louis ? '' said 
Cecile anxiously. 

" In a city where there is no law and no authority, who can 
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be safe ?" replied Louis. " What would they care for my plea of 
weakness or ill-health ? Would they not say at once that it was 
all pretence because I did not want to fight for the Commune ?" 

" They never would have the heart to enrol you surely," said 
his mother anxiously ; " you look so pale and worn, and still 
have such a bad cough. You can prove, too, how severely you 
were wounded in fighting the Prussians." 

" Alas ! mother, there are men who would gladly make this 
new decree an opportunity of wreaking their vengeance on me. 
However, of this you may be certain, they never will make me 
fight for the Commune — they shall shoot me first ! " 

" Last night, as I was coming home late," said Josephine, " I 
noticed two very ill-looking fellows lurking about here — one in 
uniform, the other in a dirty blouse. They stared very rudely 
at me as I passed, and I saw them narrowly examining the 
house, and looking up at the windows. " 

** Doubtless they were after some mischief," remarked Meu- 
nier. " Could you describe their features at all. Mademoiselle 
Josephine ? " 

" Well, just as they passed under a gas-lamp, I saw the face 
of the shorter one in uniform. He had a reddish beard and 
a bloated face. He squinted, too, terribly — " 

"Roux, undoubtedly!" exclaimed Louis. "You may be 
sure, mother, we shall have a visit from these gentlemen." 

** Why not escape, Louis ? " said C^cile. " Do not rashly ex- 
pose your life ! " 

" But where am I to flee to ? I could not leave the city if 
I wished, and one is too narrowly watched, to elude them here. 
Besides, if I were to leave this house, they might wreak their 
vengeance upon those who remained behind, which would be 
ar worse." 

'- Alas ! this is indeed a new trial — a fresh terror impending 
over us," said Madame Laforce. 

" Do not let us anticipate evils, mother," said Louis, trying 

R 
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to speak cheerfully. " Perhaps it was not Roux, after all, whom 
Josephine saw. These men were probably examining the 
street and houses with a view to erecting a barricade when the 
troops get into the city." 

"A barricade in this street?" exclaimed Josephine with 
horror. 

" Yes ! I should not be at all surprised/ said Meunier. 

" What troubles seem yet in store for us," said Madame La- 
force. " May the Lord have mercy upon us 1" 

" They can't last for ever, mother," said Louis affectionately ; 
" we must brave danger till the time comes when we get beyond 
all danger. Through it all let us pray God to be with us, and 
then trust in Him who will never leave us nor forsake us." 

" I thank God to hear such words from your lips, Louis,** 
said Af adame Laforce ; " in our deepest trials we can find some- 
thing to be grateful for." 

"To every one his own cross seems heaviest," remarked 
Meunier ; " but there are others who have to suffer more than we 
have, in these sad days." 

" Yes, poor Clotilde for instance," said Josephine, " and the 
wives and families of all those deluded Communists — " 

She started and stopped. There was a great noise and 
shouting in the street, then voices and heavy footsteps were 
heard on the stairs. All turned pale, and looked anxiously at 
each other. Then followed a loud knocking at the door, 
which was suddenly burst open, and several armed National 
Guards thrust themselves into the room. 

" The apartment of the Citoyenne I^aforce, is it not ? " said 
the leader of the party — a tall, fierce-looking man. 

" My name is Laforce," said Madame Laforce, rising from 
her seat with a calmness and dignity, worthy of the mistress of 
an old chateau in the last century. 

"Very well: and that is your son? Citizen Roux, come 
forward ! Is this the Citizen Louis Laforce, whom you accuse 
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of having deserted his duties as a National Guard in these days 
when our country is in danger, and of conspiring with Royalists 
and aristocrats against the Republic?" 

Roux now stood forward. 

"Yes," he said, pointing to Louis, "that is the lazy fellow 
who won't fight for his country, but has been hiding here, con- 
spiring with priests, women, and aristocrats against the Repub- 
lic, and yonder is his friend Antoine Meunier, who is just 
as bad. They deserve, both of them, to be shot for plotting 
against the sovereign people." 

" Gentlemen," said Madame Laforce with indignation, " may 
I ask what right you have to force yourselves in this way into 
my apartment, to insult me and my family ? Is this what you 
call liberty ? What authority have you to come here ? What 
do you require ? Tell me your business, and make your visit 
as short as possible." 

" We shall remain here as long as we please, citoyenne/' said 
the leader; "we come in the name of the Commune, of the 
sovereign people, and our business is to take possession of your 
son, the Citizen Louis Laforce, to make him serve in the 
National Guard, from which he has deserted as a coward — " 

" Cowards you are yourselves ! " exclaimed Josephine, inter- 
rupting him. " My brother fought bravely against the Prussians, 
while you were conspiring against your country within the walls, 
and thus helping the foreign enemy without Cowards ! to come 
here to insult a defenceless family, and two brave men that you 
knew were powerless — from the wounds they have received in 
their country's service — to resist you. Shame on you ! you are 
not worthy of the name of Frenchmen ! " 

The leader of the band certainly looked a little ashamed 
after this speech, but Roux exclaimed, — 

" Never mind, Hippolyte, what that silly girl says ; we will 
do oiu: duty to the Commune, and arrest these two citizens. 
I have plenty of evidence against them both. The Citizen 

K 2 
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Laforce will be obliged to serve; and as to the Citizen 
Meunier — " 

"We can't arrest them both," whispered the leader; "I have 
only got permission to take Laforce." 

" What does that matter," replied Roux, " in these happy 
days of liberty, when the people rule?" 

" I don't care ; I shall only arrest Laforce," he answered 

"Very well, then, we will come back for the other to- 
morrow," said Roux sulkily. 

" Citizen Laforce, I arrest you in the name of the Commune," 
said the leader, as he advanced towards Louis, and laid his 
hand upon his shoulder. 

" I deny your authority to touch me," said Louis ; " I have 
not deserted from the National Guard. I was severely 
wounded at Le Bourget, and was discharged from my company, 
by order of the general, as being too weak to serve, and was 
pensioned off Dr. Albanel will tell you that I am unfit for 
service. It is a conspiracy of the Citizen Roux and others, 
who have a grudge against me — " 

" The Citizen Roux is a good patriot," said the captain of 
the band. It is useless to resist, we shall employ force if you 
do. You had better yield. Before the Committee of Public 
Safety you will be allowed to make your defence." 

When Madame Laforce perceived that there was no hope of 
resisting these intruders, she tried to soften their hearts by 
appealing to their feelings. She told them how bravely Louis 
had fought against the Prussians, how he had been almost at 
death's door, how utterly unfit he was still to bear arms, even 
in defence of the city. She entreated them to spare her only 
son, and to let him remain with her. With tears and sobs, 
she and Josephine knelt before these rough men, imploring 
them to be merciful ; but they might as well have prayed to 
the walls, so completely hardened were their hearts, and so 
bent on revenge was Roux, the instigator of the attack. 
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" Farewell, mother ! farewell, Josephine ! farewell, Ctfcile I " 
said I5)uis calmly, as he embraced them all, and was then dragged 
off by his relentless persecutors. They refused to say whither 
they were taking him, though all pretty well knew it would be 
to the head-quarters of the National Guard of the district, or to 
the nearest Mairie. 

His poor mother was overwhelmed with grief. In vain did 
Josephine and C^cile do all they could to comfort her. 

" He is sure to be released to-morrow, mother," said 
Josephine. " There must be some higher authority than those 
ruffians. I will go early, and petition to get him off. Cheer 
up, mother ! don't let us despair. Our good Louis is sharing 
the fate of many true and holy men, our brave archbishop and 
the curds ; deliverance must come to them sooner or later. 
God surely will hear the prayers of His children." 

" And I shall go to the Mairie to-morrow morning," said 
Cdcile with determination, " and demand his release." 

"They won't heed you, my daughter, if you do," said 
Meunier. 

" Alas !" sobbed Madame Laforce. " Of all the blows which 
have fallen upon me during this last terrible year, this is the 
heaviest — the hardest to bear. May the Lord, who shed His 
blood on the Cross to save us, as on this day, look down upon 
our misery and distress, and have mercy upon us ! Oh ! blessed 
Jesus ! save my son from the hands of these evil and malicious 
men !" 

They all passed a sad and anxious night The thought 
uppermost in each mind was. What could be done to rescue 
Louis? 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TO PRISON. 

'* But man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he's most assured, — 
His glassy essence — like an angry ape. 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven. 
As make the angels weep. " 

Shakspeabe, Measure for Measure. 

Louis was borne roughly off by Roux and his associates, and 
taken to the Mairie in the Place St Sulpice close by, which 
was also the head-quarters of the National Guard of that 
district As it was too late for him to undergo any examina- 
tion that evening, he was thrust into a large, cheerless, white- 
washed room, which was used for a prison by the Commune, 
and where he perceived at once that several others were 
incarcerated. He was glad that he was to have companions — 
for that night, at all events ; it was better than being shut up in 
a solitary cell, as he had feared would be the case. Among 
these an elderly gentleman, dressed in black, at once attracted 
Louis' attention. He imagined that he had seen him before, 
but where, or under what circumstances, he could not re- 
member. 

Louis sat down on a bench, burying his face in his hands. 
He heard some one approach him gently, and, looking up, 
observed this gentleman, who had a kind though grave face, 
standing before him and regarding him compassionately. 

" You look pale and ill, my poor fellow," he said in a tone 
of sympathy. " What brings you here, and for what imaginary 
crime have you been arrested?" 

" To be compelled to serve in the National Guard, I 
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believe, sir," replied Louis. " I am also accused of conspiring 
against the Commune. But the real reason of my arrest is to 
gratify the malice of one of my fellow-workmen, who has long 
owed me a grudge." 

" A very common reason just now for honest folk being sent 
to prison," said the gentleman. " But, my good friend, as to 
your serving in the National Guard, it is quite out of the ques- 
tion. You look as if you were recovering from some very 
bad illness." 

" So I am, sir ; I was very badly wounded at Le Bourget. It 
is a miracle that I recovered at all, and I have never really 
regained my strength since." 

" Surely we have met before ? It begins to dawn upon me 
now," said the gentleman. 

" I seem to remember your face, too, sir," replied Louis. 

" Ah 1 now I begin to recollect ; when you were wounded, 
were you not taken to one of the churches which was changed 
into a hospital ? and have you not got a sister who attended 
to the sick and wounded there ? " 

" Yes, sir, it is quite true ; I was taken to a church, and lay 
there for many days, and my sister Josephine and my mother 
and C^cile used to nurse me. It must have been there you saw 
me, sir. Were you one of the doctors ? " 

" No, I am a Protestant minister ; I am from Alsace, and 
speak (jerman, and I was sent for to that church to see a poor 
young Prussian officer who died of his wounds there. I was 
with him when he breathed his last, poor lad ! " 

" What 1 Fritz Walther, who was brought in with me after the 
battle, and died in that church on Christmas Day ? I shall never 
forget that, sir ; I was nearly insensible, but I remember your 
face well now, and I have heard my sister say how kind you 
were to that poor fellow in his last hours." 

" Ah ! how could any one help being so ? " replied the pastor. 
'* Rarely have I seen a more peaceful end than his was. Poor 
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fellow ! so young, so affectionate too ! Oh ! what a scourge is 
war ! As soon as the siege was over, I had to send all his little 
mementoes and his clothes to his parents in Germany, with an 
account of his last hours. How I wept for that poor mother 
when I was writing it ! how sad it seemed to have to break such 
terrible news to her — an only son too I But he passed away 
so calmly, trusting in his Saviour, and seemed so resigned, 
sorrowing only for his family, and not for himself, that I was 
able to say everything that could console them under such a 
heavy trial." 

" And did you ever hear from them, sir ? " 

" Oh ! yes, I had a long letter from his mother ; she seemed 
quite crushed by the weight of her sorrow. She told me what a 
good, loving son he had been — so pious, too— never ashamed of 
his religion — and what a terrible trial to her, parting with him 
had been. Still she wrote very resignedly, she said she felt all 
was for the best, and was sure that he was now safe and at rest 
for ever." 

There were tears in Louis' eyes ; he could scarcely speak, for 
all the sad past seemed to come up vividly before his mind. 
The kind pastor took his hand and gazed at him full of 
sympathy. 

"And your good mother and sister, are they well?" he 
said. 

" Quite well, sir, but in deep grief about me. Shall I ever 
get out of this prison and see them again ? And you, sir, how 
did you come here? I thought it was only priests they 
imprisoned, not Protestant ministers ? " 

" They hate equally all who profess to be servants of our 
Lord Jesus Christ," repHed the pastor, " though we have been 
little molested hitherto. I have been arrested for helping a 
friend to escape from the city, but probably I shall be released 
to-morrow, as I know people who have some influence with the 
heads of the Commune, and will, I hope, get me out" 
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" Then, sir, will you go and see my mother, and take her a 
message from me ? " asked Louis. 

** Indeed I will, with pleasure,'' replied Pastor Herder. 

This conversation was interrupted by the entrance of some 
National Guards who were sent to spy the prisoners. Perceiving 
Louis and the pastor conversing together as if on intimate 
terms, one of them exclaimed, — 

*' Those two citizens, both enemies of the Republic, are 
conspiring together ; they must immediately be separated. 
Citizen Laforce, follow me ! " . 

Louis, bidding the pastor a hasty farewell, was pushed into 
another and smaller apartment, which was empty, and here he 
was locked up for the night. He threw himself down upon a 
hard bed in the comer, but he could not sleep ; the incessant 
roar of the cannonade continued all night, as well as the shout- 
ing and yelling of drunken National Guards and workmen, in 
the streets below. 

Meanwhile the anxious family in the Rue du Dragon had 
decided on the steps they would take to effect, if possible, his 
release. It was settled that C^cile should start early for M. 
Gdrome's, and acquaint him with what had occurred, more to 
obtain his advice on the matter, than with any hope, that he 
would have any power to obtain Louis' liberty. Josephine 
was to go to Belleville, to have, if possible, an interview with 
Camille, and urge him to demand from his friends his 
brother-in-law's immediate release; while Madame Laforce 
was to proceed early to the Mairie, where they supposed Louis 
was confined, and there plead her son's cause, with those who 
had ordered his imprisonment. 

Cdcile, accompanied by the faithful Nero, safely reached the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. She found M. Gdrome so far recovered 
that he was sitting up at breakfast with his wife and daughter. 
They were shocked and indignant when they heard from 
C^cile what had happened. 
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" The goody brave Louis Laforcef said M. G^rome ; " to him 
and Ariiitide I owe my life. I will do anything I can to save 
him — but, alas ! what can I do P'* he added thoughtfully. " I 
have no influence with the Commune ; on the contrary, they 
hate me, and very probably may murder me yet To bribe 
some one in authority among them might not be difficult, 
j.'crhaps. But, even should we succeed in rescuing Louis, how 
are we to prevent his being captured again ? " 

"We must hide him somewhere here," said Madame 
Gcrorae. 

" Not a very safe hiding-place," remarked her husband. 

" Well, Cecile, I will think the matter over, and consult with 
some friends ; but, from all you say, your father will be seized 
next. Bring him here this evening, he will be safe for a time— 
at all events be safer at my house than in his lodging, where his 
enemies are sure to seek for him. Tell Madame Laforce how 
grieved I am to hear of her son's capture, and that I will do 
all in my power to effect his liberation." 

Cecile thanked them with tears in her eyes for their kind- 
ness and sympathy. Promising to bring her fether in the 
evening, she hastened back, for she longed to learn what suc- 
cess Madame Laforce and Josephine had met with at Belle- 
ville and the Mairie. 

We must now follow Josephine. She safely reached the long 
narrow street of Belleville, and her sister's desolate lodging. 
She found her weeping, utterly overwhelmed by sorrow and 
misery. Clotilde threw herself into Josephine's arms, and it was 
a long time before her sobs allowed her to speak. At last she 
said, " Louis ! how is he ? Tell me about Louis ! where is he ? " 

" Ah ! you know, then, Clotilde," said Josephine; " you know 
that he has been seized, torn from his home, from his mother's 
arms, ill as he is, and taken to prison, we know not where, 
and is to be forced to serve in the National Guard ? " 

"What! have the wretches done it, then?" Clotilde inter- 
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rupted her, " I have heard all their plots. Camille at first 
would not consent to it ; he said his brother-in-law must not be 
molested— that he was ill, suffering from wounds received in 
fighting with the Prussians, and that he was a good patriot ; 
but they mocked and jeered at him, and Camille can never 
stand that. They said he was soft-hearted, and cared more for 
his family than for the Commune ; they threatened too, if he 
interfered with their plans, to denounce him as an aristocrat 
in disguise. Thus they prevented him from warning Louis 
yesterday morning, as I tried to persuade him to do ; and when 
I told my husband that I would go myself to the Rue du 
Dragon, and expose their wicked plots, he— half drunk at the 
time — struck me to the ground, and locked me up till quite 
late at night, so that I could not get away if I would." 

" The wretch ! " exclaimed Josephine with indignation ; " he 
has never gone to such lengths before, has he ? " 

" No, it is the first time he ever has struck me." 

" Well," said Josephine, " where is he ? Find him I must and 
will, for I am determined to force him to release Louis." 

"You will not succeed, Josephine; but you will find him at 
the Hotel de Ville — that is where he passes his time. He has 
got some office under the Commune." 

"To the Hotel de Ville I shall go at once, then; there is no 
time to be lost ; but I shall come and see you again, Clotilde 
— to-morrow, if possible, and tell you how I have succeeded." 

The sisters embraced with tears, and Josephine hurried away 
to the Hotel de Ville. 

Confusion and excitement reigned everywhere in the streets. 
The populace — men, women, children — were maddened by 
wild revolutionary passions. 

Passing a well-known church, she saw some National Guards 
rush in, and shortly after drive out before them a few poor 
women who had entered it to pray, brutally striking them with 
the butt-ends of their rifles. A little further on, she came to 
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another church. The door was open. She hesitated a moment ; 
then she thought she would venture in to oflfer up one short 
and fervent prayer — for it was a rare thing to find any church 
open now. K horrid scene met her eyes ; the building was fear- 
fully desecrated, the altars were stripped of all their ornaments, 
the chairs and benches were broken up. Shouts, oaths, blas- 
phemy met her ear as soon as she opened the door. The build- 
ing was full of women, of savage and repulsive aspect ; some 
were armed with Chassepots, some had revolvers stuck into the 
red sashes which most of them wore. In the pulpit, a wild- 
looking female, with dishevelled hair, dark, flashing eyes, and 
shrill voice, was loudly declaiming. Josephine did not stay to 
listen, she only heard a few words about the coming reign of 
human reason, and the abolition of Christianity, and turned 
and fled from the church. It was time she did so, for her 
quiet and modest appearance had attracted the notice of these 
inhuman women, and the words " A spy ! a spy ! " were muttered 
in angry accents by several lips. 

One of the most dreadful features of the rule of the Commune 
in Paris was the prominent part taken in it by the women, who 
entirely forgot their sex, and were more savage and degraded, 
if possible; than the men. There were hundreds of these 
extraordinary beings, who abandoned the broom for the 
Chassepot, and laid aside the needle to seize the revolver, who 
forsook their children to fight and to fall, by the side of their 
husbands or their lovers. Horrid tales are related by eye- 
witnesses of the execrable heroism of these women, how they 
fought to the very last, more obstinately even than the sterner 
sex, loading their guns, firing them, and reloading them again, 
till they were themselves shot down. 

Sadder still, even children did not remain neutral in this 
detestable civil war. The same passion which had seized their 
parents had taken possession of them. It is a fact, authenti- 
cated by residents in Paris at the time, that boys from ten 
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years old and upwards, would arm themselves with long sticks, 
at the end of which were fixed knife-blades or long nails, and, 
forming themselves into battalions, would fight with each other 
till many were seriously wounded, and some even killed ! 

As Josephine approached the Hotel de Ville, the crowd 
became denser and more excited. National Guards were 
encamped all round the building ; there were piles of arms in 
the square, heaps of cannon-balls, huge guns, mitrailleuses, 
artillery of every description ; cavalry on one side, infantry on 
the other; orderlies and couriers on splendid chargers, and 
covered with waving feathers, dashing in and out among the 
crowd at furious speed. Here were men being drilled, and 
officers shouting the word of command, and ordering them to 
fire ; others were lying huddled up asleep on the ground, or 
preparing their food, round fires they had kindled. It was no 
easy thing for Josephine to make her way through such a 
crowd, but by patience and perseverance she succeeded at last, 
finding herself before one of the entrances of the immense 
building, and was soon in a labyrinth of corridors and stair- 
cases. She had received some directions from her sister as to 
where Camille was to be found, and had inquired of a National 
Guard, who stood as sentry at the door, for the Bureau No. 29, 
at which the Citoyen Camille Jacolet presided. He politely 
directed her, and at last, but with no little difficulty, she arrived 
at the door of the bureau. 

She opened it and entered. There were several persons 
inside, men and women, standing before a kind of raised desk, 
at which two officials, one of whom she at once recognized as 
Camille, were sitting. He pretended not to see her, looking 
in the opposite direction. 

She made her way up to the desk. " Camille ! " she said 
earnestly, " can I speak with you in private ? " 

" I have no secrets from my colleagues, citoyenne," replied 
Camille, addressing her as if she were a stranger. 
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"Perhaps your sister-in-law might be allowed to speak to 
yoii alone," said Josephine firmly, and with dignity glancing at 
the other man. Camille winced and looked rather ashamed. 

" I am very busy," he said hurriedly ; " all these people are 
waiting for an audience." 

" Indeed ! " said Josephine ; " what an important personage 
you seem to have become lately, Camille ! But I will not detain 
you long ; Monsieur your colleague here, will spare you for a 
moment, I am sure." 

" Pardon, citoyenne," remarked this official, " but there is 
no longer motisieur now. I fear you have aristocratic relations, 
Jacolet," he added, turning to Camille. 

" Well, citizen, then," said Josephine quickly. " Will you 
spare my brother-in-law for a few moments to speak with me 
in private ? " 

" Certainly citoyenne," said the man ; " the Citoyen Jacolet 
is a good patriot ; you will not succeed in making him an 
aristocrat." 

Camille was vexed and angry both with Josephine and his 
colleague ; he did not at all care for a private interview with 
his sister-in-law. Of course he knew what her mission was, but 
as he could not help himself, he left the desk and beckoned 
his sister-in-law into an inner apartment. She began at once, — 

" Now, Camille, you know what I have come ta demand — 
Louis' release." 

" Release ! what, has he been arrested, then ? " 

" Come ! don't pretend ignorance ; you know well enough 
he was carried off last night from his mother and from me, by 
your friend — that scoundrel Roux and his associates." 

" Louis is guilty of conspiring against the Commune, Jose- 
phine ; he is dangerous to the Republic, and it is necessary for 
the public safety that he should be confined for the present." 

"Nonsense! what conspiracy can he be capable of? Be- 
sides, he has been arrested on the plea of having deserted 
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from the National Guard. You know well enough how severely 
he was wounded ; you saw him often when he was at death's 
door. He has been kind to you, Camille ; he loved you, tried to 
lead you from your evil ways, and once he hoped he had 
succeeded. This, then, is your gratitude — this is how you 
requite him ! You could have prevented his arrest, had you 
chosen." 

"The welfare of the Commune must come before every- 
thing else in the eyes of all true patriots, Josephine. I am very 
sorry for Louis, but it is his own fault. Had he espoused our 
cause, matters would have been very different with him." 

" Your cause indeed ! — the cause of destruction, murder, 
rebellion, atheism, anarchy ! Look at the condition in which 
you and your friends have brought this city — and worse is to 
come. Camille, have you no sense of shame? no honour? 
no — 

" Josephine, I have no time to listen to a lecture from you ; 
the country demands sacrifices—" 

" Don't talk to me about sacrifices ! All the victims are those 
whom you persecute and imprison, like our good priests and 
our poor Louis. Come, Camille, I don't leave this place till 
you promise me that Louis shall at once be released ! " 

"But I have no power, Josephine." 

" Bah ! you have influence enough to obtain his release if 
you choose. Camille, think of that day when Louis lay, as 
you thought, dying ; remember his loving words to you. Don't 
you recollect the tears you shed then ? Ah ! were you not 
happier afterwards, when you tried to lead a better life than 
you are now ? Oh, Camille ! be generous for once ; don't be 
a coward and afraid of such men as Roux? Reflect, if they obtain 
their will, if they force Louis into the ranks again — for fight 
on your side he never will— it will be murdering, assassinating 
him ; and you — you ! — will be guilty of his blood." 

Camille was silent ; he was evidently touched by Josephine's 
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appeal The scene at Louis' bedside came up vividly to his 
recollection, and there was no Roux at his elbow now to draw 
him the other way. 

" I am really ver}' sorry for Louis," he said at last, " but 
what can I do ? " 

" Promise you will do all in your power to get him set at 
liberty." 

" I can do nothing till this evening ; I dare not leave my 
post," said Camille. 

" Well ! w ill you do what you can then, to get him released 
before night, and bring him back to us ? Oh ! Camille, how 
we shall all bless you, if you do ! " 

" I will do what I can, Josephine." 

" You promise me faithfully? " 

" Yes, faithfully." 

" Your hand upon it ! " 

" Yes," he said, as he held out his hand to her. 

" Very well ; now, you won't deceive me, Camille ? " 

" No, I promise you, I will do all in my power to obtain 
Louis' release." 

She bade him farewell. Would he keep his promise ? She 
hoped so ; still she felt by no means certain. If Roux in the 
interval got hold of him, she feared the result. 

Meanwhile Madame Laforce had proceeded to the Mairie in 
the Place St Sulpice, where she believed that her son was con- 
fined. She had no previous acquaintance with police-courts ; 
she was nervous and cast down ; but, whatever it might cost 
her, she was determined to see Louis, and obtain his release, 
if possible. There was a crowd of people round the Mairie, 
and several National Guards acting as sentries. She addressed 
herself to one, whose countenance was more amiable than those 
of his comrades, telling him her mission, and asking him to aid 
her. He said that in all probability her son was confined there ; 
if so, he would be brought before the J'ugc (Tliistructmi in the 
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course of the morning. He would admit her to the court 
where this functionary was sitting. She followed him gratefully. 
He led her to a door, at which he knocked with his rifle, and, 
after the heavy bolts were withdrawn, it was opened, and 
Madame Laforce found herself in a gloomy hall, full of people, 
among them several sentries. The judge had not yet arrived. 
She glanced round at her companions ; they were mostly of 
her own sex ; many of them had come to implore a five-minutes' 
interview with prisoners to whom they were related. They were 
bringing them provisions, and even books ; but everything was 
carefully examined, lest letters or papers should be concealed. 

One young girl, who was standing close to Madame 
Laforce, carried a little basket on her arm, in which were 
some slices of bread and butter. She cried and ate at the same 
time. Madame Laforce asked her why she was there, and 
whom she had come to see. 

" I am here for my father," she said ; " a fortnight ago he 
was arrested for having been a policeman under the former 
Government. It is quite false ; he is a shoemaker ; and 
always kept to his trade, and did nothing else. All the people 
of our quarter have signed a petition in his favour; they 
have promised his release to my mother, who comes here as 
often as she cati. I bring my breakfast with me, that I may 
not miss the Juge d^ Instruction, They tell me every day that 
my father will be let out, but it has been going on like this, 
for a week now, I can never catch \ki\%Juge d^ Instruction, I 
am always waiting for him, as you see me now ; but I have 
never seen him yet Do you think he will ever come ? And 
who do you come for ? Your husband, perhaps ? " 

" No, it is for my son," answered Madame Laforce ; " he 
was only arrested last night. You do not give me much 
encouragement, that I shall obtain his release, alas ! " 

At that moment the juge entered and took his seat. The 
first prisoner who was introduced, was no other than Pastor 

s 
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Herder, the Protestant minister. Madame Laforce recognized 
him at once. He was accused ol aiding aristocratic and idle 
citizens to escape to Versailles, of consorting with priests, 
and of being an enemy to the Republic. The pastor was 
very bold and defiant in his replies. He did not deny having 
helped several honest citizens to escape, from being massacred 
by the Commune ; he confessed that he had hid a priest in 
his house for several days, till, he was glad to say, he had suc- 
cessfully escaped to Versailles ; he was not an enemy to the 
Republic, but he had no sympathy with the tyranny of the 
Commune. 

Such outspoken language greatly incensed the judge. He 
was about to order the pastor to be taken back to prison and 
still stricter confinement, when the pastor handed him a letter. 
On casting his eye over this, the judge changed countenance, 
and looked rather disappointed. He then remarked, — 

" The Citoyen Herder, being under the special protection of 
the Embassy of the American Republic, is released But, 
citoyen," he added, " remember, you will be closely watched, 
and, if again found guilty of treason, you will be severely 
punished." 

The pastor made no reply. On turning to leave the court, 
he perceived Madame Laforce. He told her at once that he 
had seen Louis last night, but that they had been separated for 
conversing together. He assured her that he would take every 
means in his power to get him set at liberty. The poor mother 
was cheered by the good old man's kindly sympathy ; but after 
he was gone, how long and tedious were the hours of waiting ! 
Prisoner after prisoner was brought up, but no Louis ; while 
all her efforts to be allowed to visit him in his prison were 
unavailing. 

At last he appeared, looking pale and exhausted, led in by 
two gendarmes, but he walked erect and with a firm step. 
When the judge inquired of what he was accused, Roux and 
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several others at once came forward. The charge of con- 
spiracy they left in abeyance for the present, for if they could 
force Louis into the ranks of the National Guard, it would 
quite satisfy their purposes of revenge. All seemed to favour 
their cause ; the judge naturally took their side ; he bullied 
poor Louis as only a French judge can do — accused him of 
laziness, of shirking his duties, of cowardice, and such like 
crimes. 

Madame Laforce had, meanwhile, made her way to the front. 
She declared that the accused was her son ; that he had only 
recently recovered from his wound received in fighting for his 
country, against the Prussians ; that it had left him weak, and 
with a dangerously consumptive tendency ; moreover, that he 
was physically utterly incapable of active service. 

** Citoyenne, be silent ! " said the judge ; " we will ask your 
advice when we want it. There are several excellent patriots 
here, who bear witness that the Citizen Louis Laforce has been 
at work in a factory for some weeks, and that he took part in 
the combat on the siae of the Royalists on the 22 nd March in 
the Place Vendome. If such be the case, he is perfectly capable 
of serving in the National Guard, against the enemies of the 
Commune." 

At that moment the door opened, and some little sensation 
was caused in the court. Cdcile entered, accompanied by the 
army-surgeon who had attended Louis in the hospital and 
during his illness — a well-known and much-respected man, as 
he was equally kind and attentive to the Communist wounded, 
as he had been to the troops and National Guards during 
the siege; not being able to dispense with his services, the 
Communist chiefs did not care to offend him. 

Nero, too, accompanied C^cile. On seeing Louis, he imme- 
diately dashed through the crowd and over the barriers, 
springing upon him with the wildest demonstrations of joy. 

The judge looked vexed ; Roux scowled alternately at 
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Louis and at Cdcile ; the surgeon walked straight up to the 
judge and said, — 

" Monsieur le Juge dVnstruction, the accused is a patient of 
mine. He was badly wounded at Le Bourget, and has never 
recovered the effects. I am told you wish to force him to 
serve in the National Guard. He is utterly unfit for it. I 
therefore demand his immediate release ! " 

" If, citoyen dodeur^^ said the judge reluctantly, " you testify 
on oath that the Citoyen Laforce is incapable physically of 
serving in the ranks of the Garde Nationale^ I shall yield to 
your opinion. The Commune would grant your petition in cxm- 
sideration of your many and great services. At your request| 
then, citoyen docteur, the young man is released." 

** No, no ! " exclaimed Roux, " that is not all ; we have 
other charges against him. He won't get off so easily. He is 
accused of conspiracy against the Commune, of consortiiig 
with spies and priests, and well-known aristocrats." 

"That is all nonsense," said the doctor, "got up by the- 
young man's enemies. His friends can prove that it is all 
false." 

" Citoyen docteur^^ said the judge, "we must hear these 
charges. I promise you that Louis Laforce shall not be obliged 
to serve ; but he must be kept in prison till we are assured 
that they are without foundation. To-day we have not time 
to examine into them. The sitting is closed. Lead the Citoyen 
Laforce back to prison." 

The doctor could do no more for Louis. It was very 
fortunate that C^cile, on her way back from M. Chrome's, had 
met and brought him to the court. He was allowed to visit 
Louis in prison, and cheered him by assuring him he would 
be released ere long. Louis thanked him heartily for his kind 
intervention. Madame Laforce and C^cile, with heavy hearts, 
and bitterly disappointed, returned to the Rue du Dragon. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A DANGEROUS PROJECT. 

** In God's own might 

We gird us for the coming fight, 

And strong in Him whose cause is ours, 

In conflict with unholy powers. 

We grasp the weapons He has given, — 

The Light and Truth and Love of Heaven. " 

J. G. Whittier. 

On arriving at home, Madame Laforce and C^cile found that 
Josephine had preceded them. She rejoiced to hear that 
Louis, at all events, was not to be forced to serve in the 
National Guard, and felt sanguine of the result of her inter- 
view with Camille. Before nightfall they hoped to have 
Louis with them again. Josephine, though she had passed 
such a trying day, witnessing so many scenes of blasphemy 
and wrong, still did her best to cheer her desponding mother. 
She had a brave, generous heart, and always seemed to think 
more of others than herself, though perhaps the burden she 
had to bear was the heaviest of all in that house. No news of 
Pierre, and no chance of getting any now — and after what she 
last heard, how could she hope for good news? No, the 
chances were that poor Pierre was resting in some Swiss church- 
yard, and that in this world they would never meet again. But 
her firm trust in the great loving Father above never abandoned 
her, and this made her so strong in the midst of all these 
troubles, and so able to sustain and comfort her mother and 
her friends. 

The evening wore away. There was no sign of Camille. 
When it was quite dark, Meunier and C^cile — the former dis- 
guised as much as possible — started for M. G^rome's, accom- 
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panied by their faithful dog. They safely reached his house, 
where they remained for the night Madame Laforce and her 
daughter watched till midnight; but Camille did not come. 
Poor Louis had, therefore, to pass another night in prison. 

And now dawned the great Christian festival of the Resur- 
rection — that blessed Easter morning, on which the whole 
Church salutes her risen Lord with joy and gladness — that 
Queen of Christian feast-days, which the people of Paris were 
wont to celebrate by every kind of rejoicing, with churches 
crowded by devout throngs of the faithful, pressing round the 
Altars to receive the Bread of life— a day which was kept alike 
by Catholics and Protestants, and to which even the world 
paid an outward homage. But now everything was changed. 
Churches closed— except those that were desecrated and turned 
into clubs, where blasphemy and atheism were openly preached 
— the Altars stripped, the Christian religion proscribed, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and many of the leading clergy of the city, 
confined in dungeons like common felons. Never since 1792 
had so sad an Easter Day dawned upon the French capital. 
Madame Laforce and Josephine were filled with bitter de- 
spondency. Even the latter, who had placed so much con- 
fidence in the success of her interview with Camille, now 
feared that from him she could hope for no assistance ; but, 
with that brave spirit which never forsook her, she determined 
to go again to the Hotel de Ville, to seek her brother-in-law. 
However, it was settled that her mother should first proceed 
to the Mairie, in the hopes of being allowed an interview with 
her son. 

She was rudely refused this, and returned home well-nigh 
heartbroken. 

Both without and within the Hotel de Ville, Josephine 
found much the same scenes as on the previous day ; but, before 
reaching the office where she expected to find her brother-in-law, 
she was met by Roux, who recognized her at once. He 
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stopped and insolently informed her that Camilla was busy, 
that she could not see him, and that, if she did, it would be of 
no avail, for he had no power whatever to obtain her brother's 
liberation. He was guilty of conspiracy against the Commune, 
and would be kept in strictest confinement, and in a day or two 
he would be removed to the prison of Mazas for greater security. 
Josephine knew very well no entreaties of hers would have any 
effect to soften this wretch, so she sadly turned homewards. 
Just as she reached the door of her abode, she met an old 
gentleman whose face she recognized. 

It was the Protestant pastor ; he was about to visit her mother, 
and followed Josephine upstairs. Poor Madame Laforce burst 
into tears when she heard of the ill-success of her daughter's 
mission, and the idea that Louis was to be removed still further 
from them, and confined at Mazas, was terrible indeed. The 
good minister tried to console her ; he said that he would go 
and see Louis, and take him any message she wished, for he 
could doubtless gain admittance to the prison. This was some 
consolation to the poor mother and sister. 

" Soon too," he said, " I will send one of your best friends to 
see you. You remember the Abbe Desilles, do you not ? " 

"Oh, yes! C^cile's friend, who used to be with us in the 
hospital," said Josephine. 

" It was in aiding him to escape the other day to Versailles 
that I got implicated with the Commune, and so was imprisoned. 
He went there on a mission to see what could be done for the 
archbishop and his poor imprisoned brethren ; but he will come 
back again. He is too good and brave a man to shun danger 
and forsake his flock. If you wish, I will tell him you would 
like to see him, and, should it be dangerous for him to come 
here, we must arrange an interview elsewhere." 

" Oh, sir ! how good you are to us, though we are Catholics ! " 
said Madame Laforce. 

" Common suffering and trial make true Christians forget 
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their differences —for how small they are in comparison with 
those points on which we agree ! Are not Catholics and Pro- 
testants children of the same Father, redeemed by the same 
Saviour, hoping for salvation through the shedding of the same 
precious Blood ? " 

"God bless you, sir, for your kindly words and for your 
interest in us and in my poor son ! " said Madame I^aforce. " Will 
you go to him now, and tell him all we have hitherto done for his 
release, and that we will not relax our efforts till we succeed ? " 

Pastor Herder with little difficulty obtained access to the 
prisoner. Louis was not so despondent as his mother or sister ; 
a great weight had been taken off his mind when he found he 
was not to be forced to fight against the friends of order and 
religion. As to his immediate release, he had never expected it. 
Hei a^ked the pastor to cheer his mother by telling her he was as 
well and comfortable as could be expected in a prison, but 
that she must have patience, for there was no saying when he 
would be released. 

On his return with this message, the pastor found that C^cile 
had come back, from leaving her father in what she trusted, was 
a safe concealment at M. Gdrome's. How bitterly disappointed 
was she, to hear of Louis' prolonged imprisonment ! 

** My poor father is safer than if he were here," she said with 
a sigh, "for I am sure we shall soon have another visit from 
the agents of the Commune to carry him off. I wonder they did 
not come last night ! " 

" Have they[not visited M. Gdrome's yet ? " asked Josephine. 

" Not yet, but he knows his house is narrowly watched, and 
Roux with some of his friends have been seen skulking about 
close by. I wish we could have sent my father and Louis to 
Versailles as cleverly as a friend of M. Chrome's did his work- 
men." 

" How was that, Cdcile ? " 

" Why, he saved them all— nineteen employes — by sending 
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them in nineteen beer-barrels to Versailles in the night, where 
they all arrived none the worse, only a little shaken by their 
journey." 

" That was a good idea," said Josephine. " What expedients 
one has to resort to, in these times ! " 

" Last night," said C^cile, " I went to see our friends, the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, who used to help us during the siege 
to nurse the wounded. They have had a visit from the Commune." 

" What ! " exclaimed Madame Laforce ; " surely they would 
never molest those good women who lodge, feed, and nurse free 
of charge, poor, wretched old peoplej most of them in their 
dotage ! They can't be accused of conspiracy against the 
Commune ! " 

" Nevertheless, they have been to them. Sister Anne told 
me all about it. It was only an evening or two ago, they had 
put all the old people to bed, and were just going themselves, 
whei> a gun was fired off, at the door of their house. Imagine 
their terror ! They hastened to open the door. About a hun- 
dred men, with threatening gestures, rushed in at once ; they 
were armed with swords and guns, and made a noise like so 
many demons. The chief had a long beard, and spoke in a 
terrible voice. The Little Sisters, trembling with fear, sur- 
rounded the superior. * Shut the doors ! ' cried the captain, 

* and if a single one of these women makes an attempt to escape, 
shoot her at once ! ' Then the * good mother ' (as they call 
their superior) stepped forward and asked, * What is it that 
you want, gentlemen ? ' . * Say Citoyens ! ' he exclaimed with 
an oath. The good mother made the sign of the cross and 
said again, * What do you want, my brothers ? ' * We want to 
pay a visit to your cash-box,' replied the officer. The * good 
mother ' beckoned to him to follow her, pointed out a chest 
of drawers to him, and, pulling out one of the drawers, said, 

* Here is all we have.' There were only twenty-two francs. 

* Is that all you have ? ' said the captain in a defiant tone. 
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' Nothing more/ she said ; * besides, gentlemen, you can search 
eveiywhere.* Then the National Guards dispersed themselves 
all over the house, opened every room and cupboard, . searched 
all the furniture, till finding nothing, they came at last to the 
dormitory where the old people were in bed. Full of surprise 
and terror, they sat up, trembling. 'What are you doing 
here ? ' they said, * surely you won't harm the good sisters ? 
It is shameful — cowardly of you — go, go ! What will become of 
us, if you take the sisters away ? ' The old women were furious, 
the old men lamented. The officer and his band had not 
probably expected such a scene. They hesitated to continue 
their search. * No, no, good people,' said the chief, who had 
been the most violent, and was now the first to be softened, 
* No, we won't take the sisters away, and we won't do them 
any harm — there — are you content ? ' Then they all went down- 
stairs again. As they passed the chest of drawers, the captain 
said, * My sister, you have not locked that drawer.' * It is 
not my habit, sir,' she replied ; * with us it would be quite use- 
less.' * Never mind, lock it now ; you understand, I can't be 
answerable for all the men who are with me.' Thus saying, he 
locked the drawer himself, without touching the contents, and 
gave the key to the superior ; he seemed very much confused, 
and said at last, * We did not know ; if we had known that it 
was like this — we were told — it is very right to take care of 
these poor old people.' Perceiving how confused he was, and 
how well-meaning, one of the sisters, who was not in the least 
afraid, went up to him and said, * We have been very much 
frightened for several weeks, sir ; wc are told that the Reds are 
coming to take our house. You will protect us, will you not, 
sir ? ' * Certainly,' replied the captain. * Give me your hand, 
and if any one attempts to do you any harm, it is with me he 
will have to deal.' A minute after, the National Guards had 
taken their departure, the sisters and the old people were in 
bed again, and the house as peaceful as usual*" 
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"Your story ends better than it began, C^cile," said Josephine. 
"I fear there are not many like that captain." 

" I am not so sure of that, mademoiselle," remarked the 
pastor. "We should always remember that even the most 
degraded among us bears some trace of that Divine image in 
Whose likeness we were all created. How often is a conscience 
which seems dead suddenly awakened ! Yes, I believe in the 
very worst there is some good point, if we only knew where to 
discover it, and to work upon it. I have experienced this often 
during these sad times. How far more easily are such men 
won by love than by fear ! The story you have just related 
proves the triumph of the law of kindness over the rough natures 
of these National Guards. But I must leave you now, my 
friends. I shall go and see your son again ere long, Madame 
Laforce." 

" Thank you, sir ;" she replied, " may God bless you for 
your kindness !" 

Day after day passed, and Louis was not liberated. Again 
and again did Josephine seek an interview with Camille. She 
went from Belleville to the Hotel de Ville, and back again to 
Belleville, but all to no purpose. Camille either would not, or 
was not allowed, to see her. Owing to her husband's absence, 
Clotilde escaped a great deal of annoyance and ill-treatment ; 
and as his supplies of cash seemed just now to be unlimited, 
neither she nor her children suffered from want 

Meunier, meanwhile, was concealed in a cellar under one of 
M. G^rome's workshops, emerging occasionally when it was 
quite safe to do so. He was almost daily visited by his 
daughter, and as well cared for as circumstances would allow, 
by his kind master and his family. 

Louis, in his prison, only suffered from the irksomeness of his 
confinement. Every now and then he was visited by the humane 
doctor, who did all in his power to preserve his health. Pastor 
Herder frequently obtained admission to the prison, and it was 
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probably owing to the influence of these two gentlemen, that he 
was comparatively well treated, and not sent to another prison. 
Once only, and that about a fortnight after his arrest, his 
mother was allowed to see him for half an hour — not alone, but 
in the presence of a National Guard and of the kind pastor, 
through whose intervention she had obtained admission. This 
was a great comfort to Madame Laforce. Louis appeared 
cheerful and resigned. He did not look in worse health than 
before his confinement. This was owing to the attention of 
kind friends, who supplied him with nourishing food. His 
prison, too, was not below ground, but a small room some 
thirty or forty feet above a very narrow street, upon which he 
could look from a small window. Though used now as a 
prison, the building had not been constructed for that purpose. 
Another welcome visitor 'brought to see Louis by the pastor, 
was the Abb^ Dessilles, who had safely returned from his un- 
successful mission to Versailles. The good abbd, in a 
thoroughly secular dress, and with a grey beard and moustache, 
was so disguised, that Louis did not at first recognize him. 
When he did, he grasped his hand warmly, and pressed it to his 
lips, while his eye brightened and his cheek flushed with pleasure, 
at seeing once more the good priest, who had so kindly watched 
over and ministered so tenderly and lovingly to his spiritual 
wants, while he lay at the point of death, in the hospital church. 
After his interview with Louis, the abbe paid a visit to 
the house in the Rue du Dragon, where he learned poor 
Josephine's sad story. Not a word had she heard from Pierre. 
Some people got letters at St. Denis, through the Prus- 
sians. By a friend who had recently gone there for the 
same purpose, she had sent to inquire if there was one for her; 
but, alas! there was not; and still, in addition to all the sufierings 
which the horrors of the Commune and this second siege 
brought to her, she had to bear the constant agony of suspense. 
The faithful priest did his best to cheer her, and to reassure 
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Madame Laforce about her son. " This t)n'anny cannot last 
for long," he said. " Every day the Versailles troops are 
making progress and strengthening their positions, while the 
Commune is getting weaker and weaker. There will, I know, 
be desperate fighting at the last, for the Commune will defend 
every inch of ground. There will be barricades in every street, 
and the bloodshed will be awful. May God have mercy on 
the souls of the poor victims — many of them so innocent! But 
it is only through such a dreadful struggle, that we shall attain 
to peace and order." 

" I shudder to think of the massacre that must take place," 
said Josephine. " Our brave troops will be mad with fury 
against these Communists, and many, who have against their 
wills been forced to take up arms in a cause they detest, or who 
have been deluded by them, will be mercilessly slaughtered." 

"Yes, that is a sad thought indeed, and one that often 
troubles me. Still I pray God daily to inspire the conquerors 
with mercy, when the crisis does come at last. In His all- 
merciful hands we must trust the souls and bodies of all dear 
to us who are involved in this terrible civil war, remembering 
that He doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of 
men." 

The good abb^ returned to see Madame Laforce and her 
daughter several times during the second siege, and, conducted 
by Cecile, he also paid a secret visit to M. Gdrome and his 
family, in whose house he saw her father. Wherever he went he 
seemed to bring a blessing, restoring some degree of peace and 
comfort to troubled hearts. 

The roar of artillery never ceased by day or night, 
drums were ever beating, bugles sounding, and the tramp of 
armed soldiers, hour after hour was heard in the streets. 
Every church was now closed ; the clergy were either in prison, 
had fled, were wandering about in disguise, or were concealed 
by their friends, so that all religious ceremonies that were per- 
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formed, were done in secret, as during the Reign of Terror, 
for the Sacraments were proscribed, and even Christian burial 
prohibited. The Commune, powerless to organize, with no 
talent in its leaders, bent only on t5n'anny, destruction, and 
obstinate resistance, only existed through the stubborn bravery 
of the National Guards, who defended it. Commanders suc- 
ceeded each other in rapid succession, for each unsuccessful 
general was superseded at once and disgraced as a traitor. 
Meanwhile, the Government at Versailles was completing its 
work ; the fort of Vanves was taken, Montrouge was dismantled, 
and breaches in the walls were opened at the Point du Jour, 
at Porte Maillot, and at Saint Ouen. But the Communist leaders 
revenged themselves on their enemies, by destroying the house 
of M. Thiers, and by overthrowing the column which celebrated 
the victories of France under the Empire, in the Place Ven- 
dome. 

The prisons were full of victims awaiting either release, when 
their friends entered the city, or a wholesale massacre from 
the vengeance of their enemies. The Commune, trembling 
for its existence, knowing how it was hated, and suspecting 
traitors everywhere, ordered houses to be searched to see 
if they contained arms ; men, and women too, were often ar- 
rested in the streets, without any apparent cause ; while, on 
14th May, a new decree was published, exacting that every 
individual should possess a card of identity, attesting his name, 
his age, his profession. Those who had not been able to flee 
had to take still greater precautions to conceal themselves in 
cellars and elsewhere ; the search for them became more 
furious than ever ; base denunciations were multiplied. A 
Reign of Terror it was in truth. 

M. Gerome's house and workshops were narrowly searched, 
and heavy requisitions made on him ; fortunately, Meunier 
was so well hidden that he escaped discovery. 

Cecile would frequently pass through the narrow street upon 
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which Louis' prison looked ; she knew which was his window, 
but to catch a glimpse of him was impossible j for though he 
with difficulty could just manage to observe what was passing 
in the street, those below could not of course see into a window 
so high above them. 

One day as she was slowly walking through this street with 
Nero, the dog suddenly pulled her by the dress, making great 
demonstrations of joy, and holding up something in his 
teeth. On taking it from him, she perceived it was a ball of 
paper, which she was about to throw away, but, from the dog's 
manner, it suddenly struck her that it might have been thrown 
down by Louis ; she therefore put it into her pocket and 
hastened home. It seemed on first examination, to be nothing 
but a piece of common brown paper, squeezed up and thrown 
carelessly away ; still C^cile unrolled it, and found inside a 
small piece of white paper, on which she recognized at once, 
with beating heart, a few lines in Louis' handwriting. It was 
to this effect : more than a week had passed since he had 
seen either the pastor or the doctor ; he longed for news of his 
family ; he knew that the Commune could not last much longer ; 
that he had been told by some National Guards who visited 
him, that when the Versailles troops entered Paris, the prisoners 
would all be massacred. He had seen C^cile walking in the 
street several times ; he knew how sagacious Nero was, and 
he risked throwing this note down to her, feeling sure, the 
clever dog would pick it up. He added, he had more he 
wished to say to her, of still greater importance, and that, if 
she came below his window after dark with Nero, and said, 
" Come, Nero ! good dog ! " in a loud voice, he would know she 
had received his communication, and would, if all looked 
safe, throw down another. 

We can easily imagine the excitement that this news from 
Louis, caused in his family ; this novel manner of communica- 
tion was a most important discovery ; but, unfortunately, there 
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seemed no means of reply \ and knowing, as they did, that 
even the very air seemed to be full of spies, it was attended 
with no little danger. As soon as it was dark, Cecile and Nero 
started for the narrow street beneath the prison. It was 
completely deserted. The sentry, who walked in front of 
the Mairie, and sometimes extended his beat to the entrance 
of this street, seemed very lazy that night ; he was continually 
gazing out into the Place ; and, as no one was near to report 
him, occasionally sat down on one of the benches before the 
building. 

Cdcile gave the signal. Nero sniffed about, wagging his tail 
and soon ran up to her with another ball of paper in his mouth. 

She immediately returned home. 

Louis' communication this time was nothing else than a 
project of escape, about which he had been meditating for the 
last week ; there was no danger, except from discovery, if he 
could get what he wanted to assist him in carrying out his plan — 
and this was only a rope. The bar, he said, which went across 
the window, was a very small one, and, though he was not 
strong enough to wrench it out, as a man in full health and 
strength could easily do, he had been hard at work lately, dig- 
ging into the plaster and wood-work with a small knife that he 
possessed, and felt certain that in a day or two he would easily 
be able to remove it ; but there was a strong perpendicular bar 
in the window, dividing it into two unequal parts, and that they 
were unequal was his great chance of escape, for he had 
accurately measured and assured himself that, by taking off 
some of his clothes, he would be able to force his way through 
the larger aperture between this bar and the window-frame. To 
the former he meant to fasten the rope, after he had tested and 
found it strong enough to bear his weight. By this means he 
hoped to be able to let himself down into the street. A dark, 
and if possible a wet, night must be chosen for the attempt 
To Cecile and his family he trusted to find some way of hiding 
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him. As to the rope, if they could procure one about thirty-five 
feet long, he had planned how to get it up to him. He had 
unravelled one of his stockings ; he would tie the end of the 
thread to a little piece of wood or a stone heavy enough to 
make it descend ; to this C^cile must attach a ball of string, 
which he would at once pull up. This, when unwound, he would 
let down in a similar manner as the thread, and with it draw 
up the rope. All this would take time, and could not be done 
at once ; it would require immense caution to avoid observation. 
To-morrow, about the same hour, he would look out for Cdcile, 
who was to give the same signal, and to be provided with the 
ball of string. 

It was a hazardous enterprise, as the three good women felt, 
when they consulted together over Louis' letter that evening. 

" Think if he were to be discovered by the sentinel just as 
he was getting out of the window, he would shoot him at once !" 
said C^cile. 

"Or suppose the rope should not be strong enough, and broke, 
and Louis fell into the street and was killed ! " suggested Madame 
Laforce. 

" But we will take care that it is strong enough," said Jose 
phine. 

"When he is once out of prison, how are we to hide him ?" 
remarked C^cile ; " there are spies everywhere ; he would not be 
safe for an hour in this house." 

" We must consult with our friends, the pastor and the abbd, 
about that," said Josephine ; " they will help us." 

" It is so long since we have seen either of them, that I 
begin to fear that they are arrested, or some harm has happened 
them," replied her mother. 

" To-morrow morning I shall go and see M. Gerome, and tell 
him about this plan, ask his advice, and see my father too, if 
possible," said C^cile. 

" Perhaps M. Gdrome will be able to give you a rope, Ce'cile j 

T 
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if not, I will buy one ; but, to avoid suspicion, I had better go 
for it to the other end of Paris, where no one knows me," said 
Josephine. 

" 1 dread the whole thing, my children," sighed Madame 
Laforcc. " It is a perilous enterprise; it can never be successful." 

*• Don't say so, my mother,'* said Josephine cheerfully. "If 
God's hand is over us to protect us, as I trust it is, through His 
mercy we shall succeed. I don't despair." 

" Oh, Josephine ! you always look at the bright side of every- 
thing," said her mother. 

" Yes, my mother, when there is a bright side I do ; but it 
is not always so, alas ! " — and the tears started to her eyes ; she 
turned her face away, so that her mother should not see them, 
gazing at the crucifix, which hung in the corner of the room. 

Early next morning, C^cile started for the Faubourg St 
Antoine. Every one by this time had grown accustomed to the 
continual roar of artillery, and to the hissing noise of the 
shells and projectiles, as they rushed through the air and then 
fell, generally with a terrible crash, on the roof of some house 
or public building. But to-day the bombardment seemed fiercer 
than ever ; the streets were full of armed men hurrying hither 
and thither, while long trains of red omnibuses, crammed with 
w^ounded, wended their way in melancholy procession, towards 
the hospitals. 

She found M. G^rome and his family greatly agitated ; they 
had received another visit from the Commune the . previous 
night, and had had some difficulty in satisfying their demands. 
They threatened to come again shortly, and to burn the house 
and factory to the ground, unless a very large sum of money 
were given them. The officer in command had no little 
difficulty in restraining his men, who were the scum of the 
population, from offering violence to M. Gdrome, who had not 
yet recovered from his wound. 

C^cile told her friends how she had received a communica- 
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tion from Louis, and about his plan of escape. She asked 
M. Chrome's advice. He looked grave. 

" I would do anything for him, you know, C^cile ; but I 
fear he would not be safe here. I have the greatest difficulty 
in concealing your father. Last night we had to put him in an 
empty water-butt. For one or two nights Louis might be safe ; 
but as soon as they find he has escaped, you may be sure that*,* 
after searching your lodging, they will come to me next, and a 
thorough search they will make, I am certain.'* 

" But for one night — the night on which he escapes — you 
think he may come here, sir, if we can find no other safer place?" 
repHed Cecile. 

" Certainly, if you cannot find a better. But be very cautious, 
Cecile ; it is a very dangerous enterprise you are embarking in. 
Louis is running a terrible risk ; still I fear what he says is 
quite true, that, when the troops make their way in to deliver 
us, the Commune will massacre all prisoners and hostages." 

" Yes, sir, we know the danger only too well ; but into God's 
hands we have committed ourselves," said Cecile. " And the 
rope, sir, — have you one ? " 

" No, you will have to buy one, and mind you are very care- 
ful to conceal it. If observed, it is sure to excite suspicion. 
Now, farewell, and may God prosper you in your generous but 
dangerous project !" 

Cecile had procured the ball of string ; inside it she placed 
a little note, in which she urged Louis to be cautious, assuring 
him that she would do everything in her power to aid him in 
effecting his escape. When it was quite dark, accompanied as 
usual by Nero, she threaded a labyrinth of narrow streets, 
making a long detour in order to avoid observation. With a 
beating heart she stood below Louis* window. All was silent. 
She gave the signal. It was so dark that she could not see 
the window above her, much less if the slender thread was 
descending from it. She could only now and then pass her 

T 2 
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hands against the wall to feel for it At last she grasped some- 
thing; it was a small piece of wood with a paper wrapped round 
it. She hastily put it in her pocket, tied the ball of string round 
the worsted, said " Come along, Nero," and turned to leave 
the street. At the corner she met a National Guard, who 
gazed at her suspiciously, making some remark which she did 
not hear. Instead of going home, she crossed the Place St 
Sulpice, turning towards the Luxemburg. She felt sure that 
she was followed ; she hurried on, determined to go to the 
hospital, near the Pantheon, where Josephine worked as a 
nurse, and where she constantly went to assist. She reached 
it in safety; Josephine was there; she made a sign to her, which 
she understood, and slipping the note which she had received 
from Louis into her hand, she proceeded to occupy herself in 
another ward of the hospital. 

A few minutes after, the National Guard, who had been 
following her, arrived at the hospital. He asked to see a 
young woman who had entered it a few minutes before, 
and whose manner was suspicious. The authorities were 
obliged to submit, and Cdcile was summoned. She was nar- 
rowly questioned, why she was out so late, where she lived, 
her name, &c., &c., and as her answers were not considered 
satisfactory by her interrogator, he ordered that she should be 
searched by a female, whom the Commune kept as a spy over 
the sisters and others, who served at the hospitals. As neither 
arms nor treasonable communication were found on C^cile, she 
was dismissed with a reprimand. She felt, however, that hence- 
forth she would be watched with greater vigilance, and must be 
more cautious than ever, in her movements. She had to remain 
all night at the hospital, and as there were more wounded than 
usual, Josephine could not be spared. Poor Madame Laforce 
therefore, passed a night of agonizing suspense, fearing lest the 
whole plot had been discovered, and Louis and C($cile both' 
carried off to the prison of Mazas. 
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It was not till the evening of the following day, that* all 
three met again in the Rue du Dragon, and were able to read 
Louis' last communication. Fortunate, indeed was it, that Cecile 
had succeeded in passing it on to Josephine, for it related to 
the rope, how thick it was to be, and how it was to be fastened 
to the string. Louis enjoined caution, and requested Cdcile 
not to come for a night or two, as there was no telling whether 
she might not be watched. The first night which was at all 
wet or stormy, he would be on the watch for her, as the enter- 
prise must not be delayed longer than was strictly necessary, or 
it might be too late. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE ESCAPE. 

** Through the air rings shout and outcry — through the streets a red tide 

pours — 
To the booming of the cannon the ancient city roars : 
For wilder than the tempest is human passion's strife, 
And deadlier than the elements the waste of human life : 
No breathing time for pity, 'tis the long stern, tug of might, 
The war of poor against the rich, and both against the right. 
Each street and lane the artillery sweeps — the rifle enfilades — 
"With stone and bar, with beam and spar, they pile the barricades ; 
And women fiends, with blood-speck'd arms, fierce eye, and frenzied 

mien. 
Cry, * Up the Red Republic !' and * Up the guillotine !'"— Dr. Neale. 

Two days had passed away. The agony of the Commune was 
becoming more and more apparent to all. Every day their 
defences were growing weaker ; at any hour the Versailles troops 
might be within the walls. But one more desperate effort was 
to be made by the Federals, and on Sunday night, 21st May, 
the tocsin sounded forth from all the church-towers, louder 
even than the incessant beating of drums, and the despairing 
appeal of the bugles. Men were seen everywhere hurrying 
through the streets, to join their battalions. Here might be heard 
the quick but heavy tramp of whole divisions on march ; there 
a few cavalry galloped through the deserted boulevards ; the 
roar of cannon was incessant. A crisis was evidently impending. 
Almost before sunrise, the Federal hosts returned, decimated, 
demoralized, black with powder, crying, " Treason, treason ! " 
A whole battalion had been annihilated — such was the report. 
The wild tocsin still rang out its dreary knell ; anxious groups 
filled the streets. The army of Versailles had entered the city 
by a large breach in the walls, near the Bois de Boulogne. Paris, 
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with fear and trembling, awaited its deliverance, for who 
could tell what the desperate miscreants who held the city 
might not do, when driven to bay, and when they saw that all 
hope of success, must be abandoned ? 

Proclamations from the Commune were issued at once, and 
covered the walls. " To the barricades ! the enemy is within 
our walls ! No hesitation ! Forward for the Republic, for the 
Commune, and for Liberty ! To arms ! " 

The remnants of the battalions which had left in the night 
were returning — a few isolated, gloomy, discouraged, terrified, 
confused figures. There was more than consternation on their 
faces, there was stupefaction. Many were unable to go far ; they 
sank down upon the chairs of the caf^s, upon the benches of 
the boulevards, and yet all pretended to have killed their man. 
Barrows and carts full of dead and wounded, literally in heaps, 
defiled through the streets. 

The shops were all closed, the streets deserted everywhere ; 
the pavement was being pulled up, earth and stones — everything 
was made use of. National Guards were hurrying onward in 
silent ranks to the scene of the fighting, in the direction of 
Montrouge. " Barricades ! barricades everywhere ! Fortify 
the fifth arrondissement ! The Pantheon is to be turned into a 
citadel ! Barricades on all sides ! " Thus, with pistols in their 
belts, drawn swords in their hands, bayonets on their rifles, 
excited couriers everywhere gave orders. 

The following decree was published by the Committee of 
Public Safety : — 

"The blinds and shutters of all windows are to remain 
open. 

" Any house from which a single shot is fired, or any sort of 
aggression made upon the National Guard, will be burned 
immediately. 

" The National Guard is charged with the strict execution 
of this decree." 
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Every street was ordered to be unpaved, and any house 
which stood in the way, or at all interfered with the system of 
defence, was to be burned or blown up. 

When Madame Laforce looked out of the window in the 
morning, she perceived that the street was full of men, busily 
employed taking up the flag and paving stones, and that a 
barricade was evidently about to be constructed very near their 
dwelling. Josephine, who had been all night at the hospital, 
had not returned. C^cile, pale with terror, now joined Madame 
Laforce at the window. Neither of them had slept all night 
They knew from the constant clang of the tocsin, from the un- 
usual roar of artillery, and from the shouts in the streets, that 
the last hour of the Commune was coming, that the terrible 
end of its awful reign was drawing nigh. 

" Hark ! *' said Cecile, " I heard that man call out to our 
neighbours in the window opposite, that the Versailles troops 
had entered Paris ; it is too late then ! Louis will be murdered ! 
Oh ! that 1 had gone last night ! '* 

" Alas ! I fear it is," said Madame Laforce, " and look ! 
they are going to erect a barricade close to us." 

" Come what may, I shall go to-night to the prison window," 
said Cdcile. " I don*t care for bullets, or shells, or barricades." 

" I am so glad now, that Josephine bought the rope the 
day before yesterday ; there would have been no getting it to- 
day, for I expect every shop is shut," said Madame Laforce. 

At that moment Josephine ran in. 

" Mother ! C<fcile ! " she exclaimed eagerly, " the Commune 
is expiring ! Our brave troops have entered the walls, but the 
worst is yet to come \ every inch of ground will be defended ; 
there will be barricades by thousands. Some say the whole city 
will be burned down ! They are dragging barrels of petroleum 
about everywhere, I know ; and, what is worse, all the priests 
and hostages are to be shot, and very likely the other prisoners 
too." 
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" Our poor Louis ! " said Madame Laforce, as she sank 
down on a chair and buried her head in her hands. 

" Don't quite despair yet, mother ; it may nofc be too late 
to-night ; but don't put it off any longer Cdcile, if you possibly 
can manage it," urged Josephine. " I must return at once to 
the hospital. Never, in the worst days of the siege, were there 
such numbers of wounded. Pray for me, mother, that I may 
have strength to endure, and be protected too, for the shells 
are falling thick and fast all about here. Several people have 
been killed this morning in the streets." 

" Oh, Josephine, do not leave me ! " implored her mother. 
" What will become of me here alone ? " 

" But I have promised, mother ; and if you saw the misery 
there is in that hospital, you would feel that it was my duty. 
I will return to you as soon as ever I can, but don't fret your- 
self about me ; I am in our Heavenly Father's hand, and He 
has said, * Thou shalt not be afraid of the terror by night, nor 
for the arrow that flieth by day.' " 

"Well, if it must be, Josephine, farewell, and God bless 
you ! " said Madame Laforce. 

The brave girl embraced her mother and C^cile, enjoining 
the latter to be cautious, patted the head of the faithful dog, 
and hurried down the stairs into the street, and away to the 
hospital. 

All day Madame Laforce and Cdcile listened to the horrid 
sounds of war and bloodshed, which never ceased, and watched 
how the barricade in the street below, grew higher and higher. 
C^cile was longing for nightfall — for the time when she could 
carry out her design ; the day to her seemed terribly tedious. 

That sky of May was clear and brilliant ; there was not a 
cloud above the horizon, except the clouds of smoke from the 
artillery, or of dust from the upturned streets where barricades 
were being constructed. 

Cecile longed for rain and storm as much as the weary 
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mariner desires bright skies, fair winds, and tranquil seas. This 
superb weather made the days, long as they are at that time of 
year, longer still, and was most unfavourable for her enterprise. 
About nine o'clock, accompanied by Nero, she sallied forth- 

It was difficult for her to thread her way through the streets, 
so as to avoid the barricades which bristled in every direction. 
Short as the distance was to the prison, she wished also to 
avoid the Place St. Sulpice, and approach it on the other side. 
She wore a cloak, and under it she carried a basket, in which 
was the rope. It was not dark enough yet She had started too 
early, and had to linger for some three quarters of an hour, 
before she dared enter the street. However, she reached it 
safely. The gloomy building was in deep shadow ; there were 
no gas-lamps, not a soul was to be seen. She doubted very 
much if there was even a sentry in the Place St. Sulpice. She 
saw nothing of him ; probably every one was called off to 
construct barricades. 

She gave the signal. Two minutes after, the end of the ball 
of string was in her hand, and tightly fastened to the coil of 
rope. In five minutes more, the rope was in Louis' possession. 
Now came a time of terrible, anxious suspense for poor Cdcile. 
Though the cannons roared in the distance, and the drums 
beat, and the tocsin rang out wildly, and the fierce shouts of 
the combatants fell upon her ear, she could almost hear her 
heart beat, so great was her excitement Then she heard 
something fall. Nero picked it up at once, and held it out to 
her. It was Louis' coat, which he had taken off and thrown 
down. She gazed up at the window ; she put her hands up 
against the wall as high as she could reach, and felt that the 
rope was dangling down. It was fastened, then ! Ah ! he 
was about to descend. She looked up again, and saw dis- 
tinctly — and fortunate it was, indeed, that no other eye beheld 
that sight, ^ she saw Louis force his way through the window. 
She could scarcely suppress a cry. She thought he was about 
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"Never mind, citoyenne, you must both of you lend us 
your help to put a few stones on our barricade ; it is a tribute we 
demand of all ; and then you shall pass on to help the patriots 
in your own quarter." 

There was no help for it — Louis and Cecile had to carry 
stones like the rest — but as they did it with apparent willingness 
and good temper, and as both looked tired and exhausted, they 
were let off in about half an hour, and allowed to continue their 
way. 

"Thank God that no one recognized us ! " said Cecile, "so 
near our own home, too ! I wonder that one or other of us 
was not discovered." 

"Yes, and we shall have many other barricades to pass 
before we reach our destination," said Louis, " and we may not 
always get off so easily." 

They arrived on the quay. From the bridge they saw the 
heavens illuminated by the many dwellings which had been set 
on fire by the falling shells, and by the constant flashes from 
the guns, which poured their deadly hail upon the city. A 
lurid light fell upon the waters of the river, in which the grand 
outlines of the Tuileries, the Louvre, and other great public 
edifices were reflected. They crossed the gardens of the 
Tuileries, which were full of people, principally women, who 
were running in and out of the palace, carrying in barrels 
which were ranged in readiness outside. These contained 
petroleum. The Rue de Rivoli and the Rue St Honor^ 
bristled with barricades. In a narrow street between the 
latter and the boulevards, Louis and Cecile were again stopped, 
and compelled to assist in the work of demolition. They were 
eyed suspiciously here too, and were only let off after an hour's 
hard work, and then very reluctantly. It was two in the 
morning before they reached the Faubourg St. Antoine, where 
more barricades arrested their further progress. They had 
taken a side street to avoid one which lay just in their way. 
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and were hurrying on to regain the other end of the street in 
which it was being built — for they were now close to their 
journey's end — ^when two men rushed out of a wine-shop, meet- 
ing them full in the face. One hurried on and did not stop ; the 
other halted at once, and stared at Louis. It was Roux. 
" You here, traitor, aristocrat ! How have you escaped from 
prison ? You ought to have been shot long ago, as I always 
advised. Well, it is not too late now. Come, you are my 
prisoner ! " He seized him by the arm, Louis resisted, and a 
struggle was about to ensue, which, though Roux was half 
drunk, would probably have resulted in Louis* discomfiture, 
had not C^cile made a sign to Nero, who had kept close by her 
all the time. The brave dog at once sprang upon Roux, fasten- 
ing his teeth in his necL The wretched man yelled with pain, 
and at once let go his hold of Louis. Before he could recover, 
or before any of his companions could come to his aid, Louis 
and C^cile had fled down another street. When the dog saw 
that his friends had gone, he abandoned his victim, whom he 
had thrown down in the middle of the street, and was soon 
again at Ctfcile's side. In five minutes more, all three were 
inside M. Chrome's house, where, during the whole night, they 
had been most eagerly expected. But now what was to be 
done ? Roux, having observed Louis in that neighbourhood, 
would naturally suppose that he was about to seek shf Iter in 
M. Gc^rome's house, and it certainly would not be long before 
his pursuers would be at his heels. If Cecile were found, they 
would of course infer that Louis, who had been with her, could 
not be far off. The situation was most critical, and demanded 
every possible precaution. 

Near the large workshop was a sort of outhouse where wood 
was kept for a winter supply of fuel. M. G drome thought this 
the safest place of concealment, if Louis could hide himself 
under • a heap of straw which was behind the wood. In all 
their searches, the Communists had never observed this out- 
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house, in which Meunier, who was now hidden in a large wine- 
butt in the cellar, had frequently concealed himself. 

C^cile happily thought of her friends, the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, whose convent was close by ; she knew they would gladly 
receive her. Thither, therefore, accompanied by Nero, she fled 
at once, and was admitted immediately. 

Louis had not been a quarter of an hour, under the straw 
before he heard loud noises at M. Chrome's gate, which was 
speedily forced open and entered by about a dozen National 
Guards. M. G^rome came down and demanded what they 
wanted. They accused him of harbouring rebels and felons 
who had escaped from prison. Roux's voice was loudest of all ; 
he ordered his former master peremptorily to give up Louis 
Laforce, who, he said, was concealed on his premises. M. 
Gdrome replied that they were at liberty to search tlie house 
and premises, as they had done before ; they had never yet dis- 
covered any of the so-called traitors or aristocrats, neither 
would they now. 

Fortunately most of the men were half dnmk, and prosecuted 
their search in a most careless manner. At last they approached 
the outhouse where Louis was hidden \ they removed a few of 
the blocks of wood, and thrust their bayonets into the straw — 
not far enough, however, to reach their victim. Then, as they 
had now searched through the whole of the premises, they 
threw themselves down on the ground, and held the following 
conversation, every word of which Louis heard : — 

" Well ! Citizen Roux," said the leader, " what's to be 
done now ? Your bird has flown, or, if he's here, we can't find 
him." 

" First, let us have some of this old aristocrat*s wine to refresh 
us,^' said Roux. 

" Ah ! a good thought ! Go, 6mile and Jacques, down to 
the cellar, and bring us half a dozen bottles of his best Bur- 
gundy." 
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Two of the guards started off at once, and in five minutes 
returned with the bottles and some glasses. They all sat down, 
grouped in a circle within the outhouse. Day had already 
dawned ; it was another brilliant morning. 

"Some of us had better stay here," said Roux, "and keep 
watch. If that rascal, Laforce, is not here now, he soon 
will be, and I am determined he shall not escape my ven- 
geance this time.*' 

"Oh, we can't spare any men to watch for him," said the 
leader ; " we have other more important matters to attend to — 
barricades to be made and defended. The fellow is not here, 
but we shall catch him somewhere at last, and we'll punish him ; 
— he shall be put on the top of a barricade when the troops of 
Thiers are coming to attack it — but we must leave this now. 
The country and the Commune demand our services else- 
where." 

Roux grumbled. He was afraid his prey would escape him. 
At last he said, — 

" The Citoyen G^rome has always been a notorious aristocrat, 
and an enemy of the people. The day of vengeance has come. 
His house and workshops must be destroyed. The Tuileries, 
the Hotel de Ville, and other haunts of aristocrats, are doomed, 
you know, citoyens, and why should this house be spared?" 

" What do you propose, Citoyen Roux ? " said the leader. 

" To burn down the whole place, and, to ensure its being 
burned effectually, to pour plenty of petroleum into the 
cellars." 

" Bravo ! a good idea ! " they all said. 

" To-night or to-morrow we'll do it, whenever is most con- 
venient," said Roux; "then, if any traitors or aristocrats are 
hidden here, they will come out fast enough, you'll see." 

Louis shuddered at this horrid proposal, but he felt glad 
that he had overheard it, for now he could warn the family of 
their danger in time. 
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" We'll do it when we have an opportunity, Citizen Roux," 
said the leader. *' Now we must go to our barricade ; there's no 
time to lose." 

They got up, and one after another reeled out of the out- 
house, across the courtyard, and through the gate into the 
street. As soon as Louis could no longer hear the tramp of 
their unsteady footsteps, he cautiously emerged from his hiding- 
place. M. Gdrome met him in the yard, and both went into 
the house. Louis told him of the peril which threatened his 
house. 

" Never fear," said M. G^rome, " the Commune is at its last 
gasp. It is all talk ; they can do nothing. The Versailles troops 
are within the walls. During the night they have made great 
progress, thank God ! We are saved. I may almost say, I no 
longer fear our enemies." 

"But, sir," said Louis, "it may be some time before the 
troops reach this quarter. Look at all the barricades they will 
have to capture ! Remember how desperately the Commune will 
fight for its very existence. We ought to be prepared for any- 
thing." 

" Well, my good friend, so we will ; but you must first have a 
hearty meal, and some wine, if the gentlemen of the Commune 
have left any in my cellar, for you look quite exhausted, and 
pale as death. And then you must hide away again, for it is 
not unlikely they will pay us another visit, ere long." 

Meanwhile, Mdlle. Gdrome went and fetched Meunier from 
his secure hiding-place. He and Louis had not met for a long 
time, and great was their joy at seeing each other again. 
Meunier was relieved to learn that his daughter was in a place 
of safety, and that the hopes of speedy deliverance were grow- 
ing brighter and brighter. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

A STRANGE MEETING. 

« 

** Where'er on high the blood-red flag and the Marseillaise may be, 
Beneath must come the tricolor and Mourir pour la Patriel 
There is tearing up of pavements, there are shrieks of them that bleed, 
There is firing from the windows, there is spurring of the steed : 
There is stepping into places of the fallen in the rank. 
There is breaking down the house- wall to take the foe in flank : 
There is lust and hate and murder — they have fill'd rebellion's cup — 
And to the God of vengeance, the city's cry goes up.'* Dr. Neale. 

During the whole of this dreadful night, poor Madame Laforce 
had been left quite alone. Sleep was impossible. The dangers 
to which her beloved son was exposed, were never absent from 
her thoughts ; the situation of her daughter, too, caused her 
no little anxiety, for even hospitals were places that would be 
by no means safe from the fury of the defeated and exas- 
perated Communists. The noise from the street was incessant 
all night. The shouts and blasphemies of the men who were 
building the barricade, and the sound of the falling stones, were 
mingled with the roar of the artillery, the whizzing of the shells, 
and the wild clang of the tocsin. The clear, star-spangled sky, 
was obscured by smoke from the cannon, or from the burning 
houses which the rebels had ordered to be set on fire, because 
they interfered with their plan of defence. The good woman 
spent the greater part of the night in prayer, though now and 
then she went to the window to watch the progress of events 
below. Morning dawned^, she saw women and children still busy 
at their work in the street, singing the inspiriting Marsdlaise^ 
while they carried the stones to build the barricade. As she 
listened, she thought that the sounds of musketry, together 

u 
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with the shouts and cries as of those engaged in deadly conflict, 
were approaching nearer and nearer. 

Ah! where was Louis? That was the thought uppermost in 
her mind. Had he escaped, or had he, as she could not help 
fearing, fallen into the hands of his enemies ? There was no 
hope of any tidings now, with all these barricades bristling 
around her ; she was herself besieged, hemi;ned in, cut off from 
all communication with those most dear to her. Her son 
and daughter were in the same city — not far off from her, per- 
haps — but whether they were alive or dead, she had no means 
of discovering. She must spend her time in agonizing sus- 
pense. And how long would that last ? 

She looked into the street again. On the top of some of 
the opposite houses, she perceived men in blouses, evidently 
on the watch for the approach of the troops. "They are 
advancing — not far off now — there are traitors on all sides to 
help them on," she heard some one say. The sentinels who had 
been guarding the barricade during the night, had many of them 
sunk down with fatigue, and were lying on the ground, with their 
faces to the earth, as if they were dead. Among those still 
busy at the barricade, she perceived one little boy whom she 
had noticed the day before, from his activity in tearing up the 
paving-stones, carrying them away, and piling them up. Every- 
body had given him some commission to perform. He ran 
hither and thither, alert, indefatigable — here demanding tools, 
there bringing wine and food to the National Guards and 
workmen. No one seemed to care for him ; he belonged to 
no one. He had passed the night on the pavement; his clothes, 
in rags, showed his bare limbs. From earliest dawn till late at 
night, Madame Laforcc had seen him yesterday ; she pitied him 
so, that now she went down to the door and called him to her, 
asking him if he were hungry, and would like some break- 
fast. He was very grateful, and ate heartily. His hands and 
face were covered with earth — his hair and clothes in a 
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terrible state of dirt. He was intelligent, and expressed him- 
self very well. "What is your father doing?" she asked. 
" He is fighting, and I am fighting like him. Make yourself 
easy, madame, we will defend you well. The Versailles troops 
shall never enter here." 

"Poor child!" she said; "they entered yesterday. You are 
playing a desperate game. Listen ! you are very tired ; come 
in and rest, and go to sleep. I will give you some better clothes." 

"No, no, I am a soldier; I will sleep on the ground like the 
others, as I did last night ! Only let the Versailles fellows come, 
and you will see ! " 

" But at all events, don't let yourself be taken ; come here and 
I will save you," said Madame Laforce. " What is your name ? " 

" Louis Espdrance," he replied. 

She started at the name of Louis — z. name never absent from 
her thoughts. The boy was so persuaded that he was doing 
his duty, that nothing would move him to leave the barricade. 

Later in the day, when the balls were whistling through the 
street, and when the Federals only crossed it, if they were 
obliged, while their sentinels lay flat on their faces, and, when 
they relieved guard, ran like firightened hares, little Louis still 
walked leisurely across the street, pointing with his finger to 
the place whence the balls came. She called him again : " You 
are a brave boy, Louis; listen to me. Come in when you like; I 
will protect you, and say you belong to me." All in vain. 
"Adieu, madame," he said to her at last; " they are coming to 
relieve us. I am going to fight further ofil" She pressed his 
little black hand; he rejoined the insurgents, who had just set 
fire to a house opposite, and then fled. Madame Laforce saw 
no more of little Louis. " There is the stufl" of a hero in that 
boy," she thought ; " alas ! that so much zeal and bravery 
should be spent in such a wretched cause ! " She never saw 
him again. Had he escaped, she felt certain he would have 
come to see her. She feared the worst for her little prot^g^. 

U 2 
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As the day advanced, the horrid sounds of warfare grew 
louder and louder. The brilliant sun of May was still dark- 
ened by a thick smoke ; there were constant explosions ; the 
hissing and crash of falling shells, the roar of artillery, the rattle 
of musketry, were incessant. 

Madame Laforce no longer dared to go down to the door, 
nor to look out of the window, for all who showed themselves 
at the windows were suspected, and immediately fired at by the 
insurgents. As to Josephine, it would be quite impossible, 
her mother felt, for her to come home now ; no one could pass 
in safety through the streets. 

Towards evening, the barricade was taken by the advancing 
troops; the street was literally covered with the dead and 
dying. The brave soldiers entered Madame Laforce's lodging. 
She entertained them as well as she could, and arranged for as 
many wounded men as possible, to be brought in. In attend- 
ing to them she was able for a little while to forget her own 
sorrows and anxieties. 

And where was Josephine? what was she doing all this 
time? 

She had safely reached the hospital. The stress of work 
here was so great, the number of v.ounded brought in so over- 
whelming, that she had little time to think of herself or of her 
relations. That fighting was going on close by she knew, from 
the savage cries oi^^Aux ar7nes !^' zxid. the loud singing of the 
Marseillaise^ as well as from the roar of artillery and clash of 
arms, which ever fell upon her ears. The clouds of smoke which 
obscured the bright May sun in the daytime, and the red glare 
which penetrated through the hospital windows at nightfall, as 
well as the hot, scorching air, told her that buildings were burn- 
ing not far off, and that at any moment the hospital might be 
in flames. But the brave girl worked on, dressing the fearful 
wounds, cooling the fevered brow, kindly soothing frames 
racked by pain, saying a word of comfort to the poor fellows irj 
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their last agony, and, in spite of severe prohibition from the 
authorities, pointing the dying soul, whenever she could, to 
the Father in heaven ; breathing gentle words of a Saviour's 
love, even to those who had spurned that love, and trampled 
His Cross beneath their feet. Many a poor misguided 
wretch, who had been taught by his leader to blaspheme 
against religion, and to raise his hands against the ministers 
of the Church, was in his last hour then brought to see his 
folly and his sin ; the sweet lessons learned in childhood of 
God's long-suffering and watchful care over His children 
returned with redoubled power to the memory ; bitter sorrow 
was followed by sincere penitence ; and, though no priest was 
nigh at hand to give absolution, or administer the consolations 
of religion, we may trust that the All-merciful Father, even 
at the eleventh hour, accepted the repentance of many returning 
prodigals. 

During the whole of that awful night of the 23rd, Josephine 
continued unremittingly attending to these poor wounded com- 
batants. She prayed as she worked — for her mother, her 
brother, Pierre, C^cile, were never absent from her thoughts ; 
she was separatedfrom them all; she knew nothing of their several 
fates ; she could only commit them to the care of Him Who alone 
could guard and shield them from harm. Her mother's 
position in the Rue du Dragon, with the barricade growing up 
in the street below, caused her the greatest anxiety. Oh ! that 
she could only fly to her ! Oh ! that she might be assured of 
her safety ! 

The battle which was raging around was most desperate ; the 
carnage terrible. The explosion of shells, cannonade, fusillade, 
were all combining to swell the awful din. The sky was of a 
deep red. The fighting was close by, near the Luxemburg. 
Men were firing from every possible point, down from the roofs, 
from the windows, up from the cellars of the houses ; and hideous 
rumours were brought in, every now and then, that the whole of 
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Paris was in flames. It was quite true, indeed, that the Tuileries, the 
Hotel de Ville, several other large buildings, numbers of houses, 
and entire streets were on fire. The tocsin, clanging wildly 
through the lurid air, was heard all night above the roar of the 
cannonade, and, when morning dawned — dimly, indeed, through 
the smoke of burning edifices — ^ambulance carriages, red with 
blood, and positively piled up with wounded men, arrived in 
long trains before the hospital door. They could not take in 
any more ; they must go further on to the next hospital, where, 
in all probability, a like refusal would await them. The groans 
and shrieks of these poor wretches were piercing and heart- 
rending ; but the massacre was still going on, with the lying 
motto, " Liberty, Equality, Fraternity," written in large letters 
on every edifice, as if in mockery. Brothers were slaughtering 
brothers. There was no liberty but to kill — no equality but 
in death. 

The earth shook again and again with the repeated explosion 
of shells, and houses trembled to their foundation, when a 
powder-magazine at the Luxemburg blew up. At the Pantheon, 
close to the hospital where Josephine was, there was a still 
larger store of gunpowder, which the Communists, it was well 
known, would fire, when their situation became utterly 
desperate. Death, therefore, stared all in that hospital in the 
face — the nurses as well as the wounded. 

An immense mass of National Guards passed through the 
streets, headed by a band of music to stimulate and inflame 
their warlike spirit. They were about to make a last desperate 
efibrt Before them rode one of their chiefs. 

"Once more," he cried, "the people is conquered; once 
more the cause of the people is lost. To death ! to death ! 
all of us to death ! But, in dying, let us spare no one ! " 

And again the combat grew more vehement. And now the 
fighting was close to the Pantheon ; every moment the ex- 
plosion was expected which must send so many into eternity. 
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But, before it was too late, the troops of Versailles, by redoubled 
efforts, by the capture of a whole series of barricades, became 
masters of the position. Everywhere the Federals, who fought 
with a desperate bravery, worthy of the best, instead of the 
worst of causes, were repulsed, and now the Pantheon and the 
hospital too were in the hands of the army of Versailles. 

Gladly were the soldiers of the line welcomed by the sisters 
in the hospital. Eagerly, too, were they questioned as to the 
condition of those parts of the city through which they had 
passed. They had horrid tales to tell of murder and destruc- 
tion, of the desperate character of the conflict, of whole streets 
battered down by shot and shell, of houses in flames, and of 
the odious deeds of the women, whom they called " p^tro- 
leuses," who poured petroleum into the cellars, and then set it 
on fire. No sentiment of mercy or compassion for their mis- 
guided fellow-countrymen seemed to exist in these men's hearts ; 
their exasperation was bitter and relentless ; they had been fired 
at behind their backs, from windows above, and cellars below ; 
they had seen their comrades thus cowardly struck down by 
their sides. They longed for vengeance ; and neither man, 
woman, nor child caught with arms in their hands, or whose 
manner was at all suspicious, would they allow to escape with 
their lives. 

Josephine's anxiety about her mother had increased to such 
a degree, that she felt that now she must leave the hospital, 
and brave any danger, to reach the Rue du Dragon. From all 
she could learn, the whole of that quarter was in the hands of 
the Versailles troops. There was no chance, therefore, of her 
falling into the hands of the Communists. She explained, to 
the lady who superintended the hospital, how her mother was 
left entirely alone, and that now, as the way seemed to be open, 
she longed to return to her. She promised, however, if she found 
her well and safe, to come back and continue her work of 
mercy. The kind lady, who admired Josephine greatly for her 
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bravery, self-denial, and devotion to the wounded, at once con- 
sented, but she warned her to be cautious. She said she ran 
great risks in exposing herself in the streets in the present state 
of affairs, while burning houses were everywhere falling, and there 
was still danger from stray shot and shell. But Josephine per- 
severed in her intention. She must brave any peril in order to 
be once more at her mother's side. She wrapped her cloak 
around her and passed into the street. It was growing dusk, 
but there was light enough for her to discern the horrid sights 
which met her on every side. Not only were the stones stained 
with gore, but the streets were literally running with blood ; 
dead bodies of men in blouses, in National Guard uniform, of 
soldiers of the line, met her at every step. The streets, too, were 
strewn with broken bayonets, rifles, remnants of sashes, belts, 
tunics, military caps, boots — everything bore witness to the 
desperate nature of the conflict. Eager to reach her home, she 
took the shortest way, through a maze of narrow streets, heed- 
less of the danger she was incurring, for she suddenly found 
herself in a place where the combat was not yet over, and 
where the Communists had still to be dislodged. She saw 
herself face to face with a barricade which some wild-looking 
men were defending, aided by about half a dozen women 
— savage desperadoes, who seemed to have lost all the better 
qualities of their sex — who thirsted more eagerly for the blood 
of their enemies, and were more cruel and determined in their 
resistance, than the men. Poor Josephine turned to flee, but 
one of these women, who shouldered a rifle, who was girt with 
a red scarf, and with wild dishevelled locks, had just descended 
from the barricade, perceiving her, darted at her like lightning, 
seized her by the arm, and ordered her ai once to assist in 
defending the barricade. At the same time, she tore a rifle 
from the grasp of a dead man who lay in a pool of blood in 
the centre of the street, and offered it to Josephine. She hesi- 
tated ; she implored the virago to let her pass on ; she was 
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hurrying to her mother, she said ; she had not seen her for three 
days; she knew not whether she should find her alive, or 
whether her house was burned down. She begged, with tears 
in her eyes, and clasped hands, to be released — but all of no 
avail. Other women, as wicked as the first, had come up. 
They said, "She is an aristocrat ! she is a friend of the Ver- 
sailles ! Come ! we will shoot her at once unless she defends 
the barricade ! " " Now, citoyenne, there is no time to be lost ; 
take this rifle, or we will save you the trouble," said the worst 
of the gang as she pointed a pistol at Josephine's head. But 
at that moment her hand sunk down, — struck by a bullet, she 
fell dead at Josephine's feet. The terrified girl looked up ; she 
saw before her the well-known uniform of the troops of the line, 
scaling the barricade, and pouring down over it into the street. 

Shouts rent the air ; cries of " Victory ! " from the soldiers. 
" A bas la Commune ! Mort aux petroleuses I " responded to 
by yells of despair from the insurgents. The men who did 
not succeed in escaping, were mercilessly shot down. The 
women, Josephine among them, were fiercely seized. " Shoot 
them all ! " said the officer ; " stand them up against yonder wall 
and fire at them ; such wretches deserve no mercy ! " 

" Monsieur," implored Josephine on her knees, " I do not 
belong to them. I was passing through the street to reach my 
mother's house, and they seized me, and were going to force 
me, on pain of death, to defend the barricade, when your 
brave troops came. Oh, believe me, sir, I am innocent ! 
for three days I have been attending to the wounded in the 
hospital ! " 

" An excuse — a falsehood — who can believe such people as 
you ? Here is a rifle in your hand ! Take the woman away," said 
the officer, " bind her hands, and let her be shot 'Aith her vil- 
lainous companions ! " 

More soldiers came pouring over the barricade. Meanwhile 
some of the insurgents, who had fled into the houses, fired on 
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the troops from the roofs and windows. Some of the latter fell, 
which made the others more eager than ever for vengeance. 

Two soldiers dragged Josephine off, four others were getting 
into line, and making ready to fire upon the women, who were 
some standing boldly and defiantly, others crouching do>vn in 
abject terror against the wall. Suddenly a young soldier with 
a dark beard, whose bronzed countenance showed that he had 
seen much active service during the war, and who had been 
among the first to scale the barricade, darted forward, seized 
the arm of one of the men who was dragging off Josephine, 
and said, " Stop, comrade, stop a moment ! '* 

" Why, you are never going to take the side of a ^ ^troleuse ? " 
said the other ; " she is to be shot at once ! " 

Josephine looked up at her deliverer ; she had already given 
up all for lost, and had commended her soul into the hands of 
God. A faint hope now arose in her mind — the voice, too, 
was familiar — but where or when she had heard it, in that 
moment of agony and confusion, she could not remember. 
She turned her head and gazed into the face of the soldier. 
It was Pierre. She sprang up and fell upon his neck ; 
he pressed her to his heart. Neither of them could speak a 
word. 

But they were soon recalled to what was going on around 
them. '* What does all this mean ? " said the officer, approach- 
ing Pierre, and putting his hand on his shoulder. 

"It is my cousin, Monsieur le capitaine," said Pierre. " I 
just came up at the right moment to rescue her." 

" That girl being your cousin is no reason why she should 
not suffer the fate she deserves ; she was taken with arms in 
her hands, fighting against the troops of the Government," said 
the officer very severely. 

" She could not help it, sir, she is quite innocent ; she was 
seized by these people. If you shoot her, you shoot me as well " 
said Pierre boldly : " we will die fogether ! " 
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Pierre was a good soldier, who had greatly distinguished 
himself during the capture of the city ; he was a great favourite, 
too, with the officers, and never before had he shown any in- 
subordination. The captain was rather in a dilemma as to how to 
act He could not take Josephine's word, as she had undoubt- 
edly been taken with arms in her hands ; at the same time, he 
did not feel justified in shooting her. He knew, too, that Pierre 
would act as he declared, and rather die than yield her up. 

" Well,'' he said, " the matter shall be investigated. The girl 
says she has been at a certain hospital close by, for the last 
three days. We will go there presently, and see if her statement 
is true. If it is, of course she shall be released, if not — she must 
die." 

But the tragedy was not yet over. The soldiers had broken 
into the neighbouring houses to hunt out the remainder of the 
insurgents, who were firing at them from the windows. These, 
seeing that no hope of life remained, were more desperate than 
ever, quickly loading their rifles or pistols, and shooting down 
any soldier at whom they could take aim in the street below. 

Meanwhile there was a sharp report, then a yell and a 
groan ; the wretched women had suffered the penalty of their 
crimes. In this horrid civil warfare, mercy — " twice blessed : it 
blesseth him that gives and him that takes" — was utterly ignored 
on both sides. The officer had scarcely finished pronouncing 
his decision as to Josephine's fate, when Pierre, who still stood 
in the middle of the street, with Josephine clinging to him, 
suddenly staggered, and put his hand to his shoulder. He had 
been struck by a bullet from the house opposite. He turned 
very pale, and now rested on Josephine for support. The officer, 
who at once saw what had happened, beckoned to two of the 
men, who carried Pierre into a room on the ground-floor of one 
of the houses of which they had possession. He fainted from 
pain, exhaustion, and loss of blood. 

The ball had lodged in his shoulder ; the first thing necessary 
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to be done was to extract it ; but there was no snrgeon near. 
Josephine, by the way in which she dressed the wound, soon 
proved to the captain, the truth of her statement, that she had 
been employed in a hospital. Her presence of mind, notwith- 
standing this new calamity which again placed Pierre's life in 
danger, never forsook her. She implored the officer to allow 
him to be taken at once to the hospital. He was touched 
by her entreaties. Pierre was a valuable soldier, and he would 
willingly do all in his power to save his life, so he ordered 
two men to take one of the doors off its hinges, and to carry 
Pierre where Josephine might direct, but to wait till they 
were certain that all the cowardly rebels who fired from the 
windows, were dislodged. 

They got, some wine, which Josephine poured down Pierre's 
throat ; he began to revive, but he described the pain as excru- 
ciating. Half an hour elapsed before the officer pronounced 
that it was safe for Pierre to be removed. Then two comrades 
bore him off to the hospital, which Josephine had only quitted 
about an hour before. 

The kind superintendent was indeed surprised to see her so 
soon again, and still more astonished to hear her story. When, 
shortly afterwards, the captain arrived, she could not say 
enough in praise of the good brave ** Sister Josephine." The 
surgeon was called at once to attend to Pierre ; the ball was 
deeply lodged, and the operation of extracting it was long and 
painful. It was pronounced to be a bad wound, but not dan- 
gerous ; in all probability, however, Pierre's left arm would be 
crippled for life. All night, Josephine sat by his bedside; he 
was feverish, and often wandering. But how happy was the 
expression which came over his pale face when he looked up 
and saw who it was that sat beside him ! A strange meeting, 
indeed, it had been, and by it he had been the means of saving 
Josephine's Hfe. Oh ! how he thanked God for that great 
mercy ! how he poured out his heart in gratitude to that loving 
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Father who had so providentially ordered the course of 
events, that at the very moment of danger he should have 
come up, and been able to rescue her, whose life was dearer 
to him than his own ! 

But Josephine's heart was still deeply oppressed and anxious 
about her mother. All night, as she sat by Pierre's side, she 
thought and prayed for her; and when morning dawned, 
after he had had a little sleep, she asked him if she might leave 
him for an hour, to go again on that mission in which she 
had been so singularly interrupted the previous evening. 

This time Josephine had provided herself with a pass, and 
as the whole of the district was now in undisputed possession 
of the troops, she was allowed to proceed unmolested. Still 
she had some difficulty in making her way over the remains 
of the numerous barricades, through streets from which all the 
paving-stones had been removed, and which, too, were frequently 
encumbered with the ruins of the burning and falling houses. 
There was not a street— scarcely a house — which she passed, 
that did not bear some traces of the desperate encounter 
which had just taken place. Especially near the Oddon and 
the Palace of the Luxemburg, where the battle had raged with 
fearful intensity, a terrible scene of desolation and destruction 
presented itself to her eyes. She hurried anxiously on to her 
home, wondering whether she would find the old house 
still standing, or whether it had shared the fate of so many of 
its neighbours around. The entrance to the street was quite 
blocked up, for here two houses had been battered down, and 
Josephine had to clamber over their ruins. When she reached 
the other side, she breathed more freely ; a great weight seemed 
to have fallen from her heart : there stood the house before 
her. It was knocked about, indeed, very much ; the windows 
were broken, the walls were blackened, and bore many marks 
of bullets. Still, thank God ! there it was. She hurried on, 
reached the door, and ran quickly up the stairs to her mother's 
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lodging. She opened the door. The room was full of wounded 
soldiers — some sitting up, some lying down on mattresses on 
the floor. Passing from one to the other — soothing, comforting, 
dressing their wounds — she perceived her good mother, and, a 
' moment after, was clasped in her arms. 

It would be impossible to describe the agony of mind 
through which Madame Laforce had passed during the last 
three days — so near her daughter, yet cut off from all com- 
munication with her, by that terrible battle which was raging 
between and around them — in such anxious suspense, too, 
about her son, of whom also she had not a word of tidings. 
But mercifully her mind was distracted from these tormenting 
thoughts in the hard work she had so nobly taken upon her, 
by turning her rooms into a temporary hospital, and devoting 
herself altogether to the service of the wounded soldiers. So 
much was there to do, that she had scarcely a moment to 
brood over her sorrows ; and now Josephine at all events was 
safe, what a thrill of thankfulness passed through the good 
woman's heart ! In a few words her daughter told her what 
had occurred since they last met, and of her hairbreadth 
escape, and marvellous meeting with Pierre on the previous 
evening. Pierre still living, whom she had given up for dead ! 
— this was indeed good news for Madame Laforce. "And 
now," she said, " if we only knew about Louis ! Has he escaped 
from that prison ? When and how shall we ever get news of 
him and C^cile ? " 

" We must wait till the way to the Faubourg Sl Antoine is 
open ; then I will go to M. Chrome's. There, if anywhere, we 
shall hear tidings of him," said Josephine. " But, mother, I 
must not remain here ; I promised Pierre I would return to 
him at once, as soon as I had seen you ; he is weak and 
feverish, and needs great care. When you have got rid of 
your patients here, and he is better, we will have him removed 
But now farewell 1 " 
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" Farewell, my good Josephine," said her mother, " I am 
easy about you now, and don't mind your returning to your 
duties ; and I, too, am so occupied here. But if you learn 
any tidings of Louis, come to me at once. Poor Clotilde, too, 
my heart bleeds for her. There is desperate fighting, I hear, at 
Belleville." 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

THROUGH FLAMES TO THE RESCUE. 

** God shall charge His angel legions 
Watch and ward o'er thee to keep ; 
Though thou walk through hostile regions. 
Though in desert wilds thou sleep. 
Since with pure and firm affection 
Thou on God hast set thy love, 
With the wings of His protection 
He will shield thee from above." 

Paraphrase, Ps. xcL 

** Whatsoever evil happen to me, 
I seem to suffer nothing heart or limb, 
But can endure it all most patiently." Tennyson. 

We must now return to M. Chrome's workshops in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, where we left Louis on the day after his 
escape from prison. M. G(frome and his family were cheerful 
and confident ; they knew that the troops had entered Paris, 
and that the hour of deliverance was close at hand. As to the 
threats which I^ouis had overheard from Roux and his com- 
panions, they thought little of them; they were empty menaces 
which never could be carried into execution. Probably, before 
nightfall, these miscreants would either have perished, defending 
some barricade, or have been taken prisoners by the Versailles 
troops. 

But all day they heard the roar of the battle, as it seemed to 
come nearer and nearer ; a hot, stifling smoke obscured the 
sky, and towards evening a lurid light spread over the heavens. 
They went up to the roof of the house, and a sad but magnifi- 
cent spectacle was displayed before them. From all parts of 
the city flames were ascending, more especially from the 
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Tuileries, the ex-Prefecture of Police, the Palais de Justice, and 
the Hotel de Ville; three immense furnaces filled the half of the 
sky. Across these red flames, every now and then, flashed the 
quick, brilliant, phosphorescent lightning of the cannon, while the 
papers from the Prefecture rose and floated about in the air, borne 
hither and thither by the wind till they were consumed. This 
unexampled letting loose of human fury seemed, indeed, like 
an outbreak from hell itself; the whistling of the shells, the 
roar of the cannons, the harsh grating of the mitrailleuses, the 
sharp crack of the fusillade, formed the fantastic orchestra to 
this most tragic, but most splendid spectacle— to this magnifi- 
cent panorama of fire, of which no description can give any but 
the faintest idea. 

They could watch from this point the progress of the battle ; 
they perceived that the troops were not far off", but that still 
several barricades had to be captured, before they could reach 
the street in which the house and workshops were situated. 
All night the conflict would rage ; there were no signs of cessa- 
tion. The street was quiet and deserted, because all the com- 
batants were stationed at the nearest barricade. 

M. Gdrome and his family remained for a long time watch- 
ing the solemn and magnificent sight of the burning city. As 
yet there were very few houses on fire in their immediate vicinity, 
and at a late hour they retired to rest Louis and Meunier 
took refuge again in the out-house, hiding under the straw 
and fagots. They had first examined the gates and doors, to 
see that they were well bolted, fastened, and locked. 

" I feel sure," said Louis, " that those fellows mean to carry 
out their design and set fire to these premises. They bear a 
spite against our good master. At the last moment, when all 
is lost for their cause, they will wreak their vengeance on him, 
as they have done on others." 

" Yes, Louis," replied Meunier, " M. G^rome is too confident 
I wish he had not gone to rest as if everything was secure." 

X 
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" We, at all events, will watch," said Louis, " and give the 
alarm in time. I feel sure that C^ile is safe: what a 
comfort that b ! " 

" Yes, indeed, but it is more than we are ; if those fellows 
discover us here, they will show us no mercy," said Meunier. 

* No, indeed," replied Louis sadly ; " but my life is not 
worth much now ; I fear I shall never be strong again, Meunier. 
All the fatigue and excitement of last night is telling on me 
now. Ah ! dear C^le ! She is a brave, good girl ; how well 
she managed to help me out of prison ! I trust she will be 
spared to her good father, and ever continue a blessing to 
him." 

" And to you too, Louis," said Meunier ; " you are tired and 
melancholy to-night, my good fellow ; when we have peace and 
quiet once more, you will soon get well again." 

" I don't think so," he replied sadly. 

They lay for some time in silence. The shouts and shrieks 
of the combatants, the roar of the cannon, the hissing of the 
shells, the crash of falling buildings, grew louder and louder. 
At last Louis whispered, " Surely there is fire very near to us, 
I smell it ! " — and, pushing away some of the straw which covered 
him, he continued, " It is light as day',; there must be fire close 
to us. Come, Meunier, even at the risk of our lives ; we must 
leave this hiding-place, and see what is going on." 

They crept out, and cautiously looked into the courtyard. 
The dwelling-house of M. Gerome was in flames About half a 
dozen women, who had got in stealthily, probably by scaling 
the walls, were pouring petroleum everywhere, and setting it 
on fire; this accounted for the suddenness and violence of 
the flames. That fighting, too, was now going on in the street 
close by, the two men perceived from the nearness of the 
combatants' voices. Just at the very hour of deliverance, 
destruction seemed to be coming upon them. 

" Surely," exclaimed Louis, " M. Gerome and his wife and 
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daughter cannot be sleeping upstairs ; they must have been 
aroused and have escaped ? " 

'* Alas ! I fear not," said Meunier. " So noiselessly have 
these wretches got in, and so quickly does petroleum burn, 
that, even were they awake, they would have difficulty to escape. 
Ah ! there I see Mademoiselle Gerome at the window ! She 
is in despair, she is crying for help ! " 

At that moment, M. and Madame Gerome rushed out into the 
courtyard ; they had succeeded in escaping by a back staircase, 
though they were much scorched in the attempt. " Where is 
our Eugenie?" exclaimed Madame Gerome frantically; "I 
thought she was following us ! " 

" So she was,'' said her husband ; " she came to the door 
when I called her, and then ran back into her room probably 
to fetch something. Is it possible she was too late ? " 

The agonized father rushed back to the stairs ; they had fallen 
in ; none could pass over them again. The larger staircase, which 
was of stone, was enveloped in flames — in fact, it had become a 
perfect furnace, utterly inaccessible to human footsteps. 

And now the poor mother, wild with grief, beheld her daughter 
at the window, throwing up her arms and imploring help, while 
the fiendlike women, who prowled about the courtyard, replied 
with horrid yells and mocking laughter, as they poured more 
and more petroleum down the cellars and into the windows. 

Louis rushed forward and met M. Gerome. The poor father 
seemed utterly helpless and senseless in his agony about his 
daughter. " Where are the ladders, sir ? " exclaimed Louis ; " is 
there not one long enough to reach to the window ? '' 

" Oh ! yes — the ladders indeed — they are behind the out-house 
where you were hiding ; but who is to mount them to save my 
daughter ? I am too old and too lame, and Meunier could not 
go up a ladder when he can only hobble along the street with 
a stick ; and you, Louis, are too weak." 

" Find me a ladder, and I will mount it, and rescue your 

X 2 
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daogfater, or die in the attempt," said Louis with determinatioD 
as he ran towards the oat-house. 

^ You are a good, brave fellow," said M. G^rome ; " may 
God reward you I'' He and Meunier followed Louis, and in 
a Tery few moments the longest ladder was dragged out The 
wretched women did all they could to impede and prevent 
them fix>m fixing it against the wall. Fortunately, how- 
ever, all three were armed with revolvers, with which they 
had provided themselves as a precautionary measure, the 
previous day. Thus they managed to keep them at bay. The 
ladder was just long enough ; the flames were bursting from the 
windows below. The poor girl was clasping her hands in agony ; 
she felt that all was lost ; she had said her last prayer, and com- 
mended her soul to God. But the sight of the ladder revived 
her hopes. Still, how over that frail bridge was she to pass 
down through the flames which were pouring out from the 
windows beneath ? Meunier and her £ither on either side, held 
the ladder steady with one hand, and kept off the women with 
the other, while Louis firmly placed his feet on the lower steps, 
and then quickly ran up the ladder. He could not help wincing 
a little as he passed through the flames and smoke which darted 
forth from the window, immediately underneath that at which 
the young girl was standing. But he breathed a fervent prayer 
to that dear Lord whom he served, WTio had protected him in 
and delivered him fix)m so many great dangers ; he implored 
Him to save this poor girl, and to give him strength to be able 
to rescue her. And then he seemed to be endued with fresh 
courage ; he pressed on through smoke and flame — thank God ! 
— he was at the window. But now came by far the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous part of the enterprise, for he had to take 
the trembling girl in his arms, and to bear her down the ladder 
through the fire. It had been hard work to get up alone ; it 
would be harder still to get down, and how with this burden 
should he ever accomplish it ? Louis was not a fireman j he 
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had neither a fireman's protecthig helmet, nor his thick fire- 
proof clothes ; and for an experienced fireman this would be no 
easy task. But Louis did not flinch for a moment; he spoke a 
few encouraging words to Mademoiselle G^rorne ; he told her to 
cling to him with one arm, and with the other, if possible, to grasp 
the ladder in descending, so as to preserve their balance ; then, 
making the sign of the cross, commending himself and his charge 
into God's care once more, he took the trembling girl, who 
fortunately was thin and light, in one arm, while with the other 
hand, he took a firm grasp of the ladder. They began to 
descend — slowly indeed — while those below held their breath in 
agony and suspense. Scorched and singed, but both holding 
on bravely, and not uttering a word, they had passed through 
the worst part — the smoke and flames from the window — when 
suddenly a crash and a horrid yell met their ears. Louis looked 
down and saw the courtyard full of armed men, who had rushed 
in through the gate, which they had broken open. Shots were 
being fired. By the lurid light of the flames and through the 
smoke he could recognize Roux, and one or two more of his 
fellow-workmen, mad with rage and smarting under defeat — and 
yes ! there among them, too, was Camille, reeling half drunk 
through the courtyard, and he saw him draw out a pistol and 
point it at him ; but now he had reached the lowest step of the 
ladder — Mdlle. Eugenie was in her mother's arms — he felt 
a sharp pain, and sank down unconscious on the pave- 
ment. 

The battle was raging fiercely in the courtyard itself; the 
Communists were pursued by the troops, who, now being the more 
powerful and numerous, were eager to protect M. G^rome from 
his assailants. Roux, however, had rushed upon his former 
master, had seized him by the throat, and was about to shoot 
him through the head with the pistol he held in his hand, when 
he was himself seized and knocked down senseless by the strong 
hand of a soldier. " I have caught you at last, you scoundrel ! " 
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he exclaimed " Now, sir, yoa are safe, your wife and daughter 
toa Don't you recognize your old workman, Aiistide Vallier ? 
And where is my dear friend Louis ? I told you, sir, when once 
we got into the cit)-, if I was not killed, I would come and pro- 
tect you, and I have kept my promise, you see." 

"God bless you, Aristide — that you have, and nobly!** ex- 
claimed ^L G^rome, as he seized his hand, and the tears started 
to his eyes. 

But Louis still lay on the ground, motionless and unconscious. 
Madame Gerome, sitting beside him, had taken his head on 
her lap, while her daughter bent over him, holding one of his 
hands in hers. 

Aristide, turning round, perceived the senseless form of his 
friend on the ground. He darted up to him, knelt down beside 
him, and exclaimed in anguish, — 

" Oh, Louis ! Louis ! my friend, my good Laforce ! Don't 
you know me ? You are not dead, surely ! Speak to me ! I 
am Aristide, your friend ! " 

But Louis had fainted ; he neither saw nor heard anything 
of what was going on around him. Mademoiselle Gerome ran 
to get some water to bathe his temples, while Aristide, still 
kneeling beside him, put a flask of wine to his lips. 

Meanwhile the troops, who now filled the courtyard, had 
either slain or put to flight the Communists. The brutal Roux 
had met the fate he so richly deserved, and had fallen, pierced 
by several bullets. Camille, very severely wounded, had been 
seized by several soldiers, who were about to shoot him, when 
M. Gerome, who had recognized him, perceiving it, rushed 
forward and interposed. He implored them to spare his life ; 
he told them he was a good workman, and had been deluded 
and led astray by others, far worse than himself. The soldiers 
hesitated, so furious had been the conflict, so embittered were 
they against the Communists, owing to the numbers of their 
comrades who had been cruelly murdered and cowardly shot 
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down from windows and cellars, that it was difficult to make 
them think of mercy. M. G^rome, however, promised to be 
responsible for Camille, and that he should be delivered up to 
justice, tried, and, if found guilty, suffer the punishment due to 
his crimes. To this, after some demur, the soldiers consented, 
and Camille, bleeding and exhausted, was carried into the 
neighbouring out-house, the only building which had escaped 
the fire, and afforded any shelter ; for M. Gdrome's house and 
workshops were blazing furiously, enveloped in the destroying 
flames, all efforts to extinguish which, would now be futile. 

Louis at last slowly opened his eyes and gazed at Aristide. 
A faint smile of pleasure passed over his pallid countenance. 

" Thank God ! my dear Louis, you are alive, then," said his 
brave friend. 

" Yes, Aristide, but it is not for long ; the effort was too 
great for my feeble strength. I am wounded, too ; it is all 
over with me now. Take me to my mother, to Josephine and 
to Cdcile. Ah ! C^cile, where is she ?" 

" No, no, Louis, don't despair," said Aristide ; " you will 
recover again. But you say you are wounded : how ? where ? 
by whom?" 

" Don't ask me how or by whom," said Louis with a deep 
sigh ; " here, in my side, whence the blood is flowing. It was 
there, the ball struck me." 

Now, for the first time, Madame Gdrome and her daughter 
perceived the blood, which they at once endeavoured to 
staunch. 

"Alas! alas!" cried Mademoiselle Eugdnie, "that to save 
me you should have suffered thus I Oh I I can never repay 
you, my brave, my good deliverer 1 Oh God I spare his life ! " 

" Do not grieve, mademoiselle ; it is a great consolation to 
me to think that, by God's help, I accomplished my task, and 
succeeded in rescuing you from the fire ; and this exertion, this 
wound, will only shorten my days a little. I have known for 
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some time that they were numbered, and that I had not long 
to live." 

Mademoiselle Gerome, quite overcome, burst into teais. 
Her father and mother, who stood by, were so deeply affected 
they could not speak. Aristide, turning to M. Gerome, in- 
quired, "Is there no hospital near, sir, to which we could 
remove Louis to have his wound dressed ? He can't stay here 
on the cold stones, and the house is all in flames. AMiere can 
we take the brave fellow ? " 

•■ Oh : to the hospital of the Little Sisters of the Poor," said 
Meunier, who now came up from attending to the wounded 
Camille and several soldiers ; " it is close by, and there he 
will have Ce'cile to attend to hiuL" 

*• Oh ! yes, of course," said M. Gerome ; " that is the veiy 
place, and so near too ! You, Aristide, can get one of jdut 
comrades to help you to carry our poor friend thither on a 
shutter." 

" Yes, well be off" at once," said Aristide, as he beckoned 
one of the soldiers to him. They soon proN-ided themselves 
with a shutter, and. accompanied by M. Gerome, his wife and 
dau;:hter, and Meunier. thev left the court^-ard. 

" Where is Camille ? " said Louis faintly. 

" He is lying in the out-house yonder, severely wounded," 
replied Meur.ier. 

•' Will he r. :t be taken to the hospital, too ? " asked Loub. 

•' Yes, if you wish it : they shall come and fetch him after they 
have borne vou there." said M. Gerome. 

" Thank you, sir," said Louis, '* I wish it ver}' much." 

They soon reached the hospital. The old men and women 
had in many instances to give up their beds to wounded 
soldiers, and all the sisters were hard at work attending to their 
su^ering patients. They had succeeded in securing the 
senices of one young surgeon, whr, was perfectly overwhelmed 
with work. Cecile was one of the first to perceive the arrival 
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of the sad cortege, and to recognize her father and the G^rome 
family. But whom were they bearing hither ? A thrill of dread 
and fear passed through her. Who else could it be that they 
would carry so carefully, and with so much anxiety on their 
countenances, but Louis ? She ran out to meet them. Alas ! 
her worst fears were realized. It was Louis, indeed. Pale, 
bleeding, scorched and blackened by smoke, with clothes torn 
and burnt, he lay there helpless on the shutter which, by Aris- 
tides and his comrade, was now borne within the hospital walls. 
A smile of pleasure came over his face as he recognized C^cile, 
and tried to hold out his hand to her. She, poor girl, was 
quite overcome. Uttering a cry of agony, she threw herself on 
her knees, and covered his face with tears and kisses. Meunier 
gently drew her away. " Louis is wounded and terribly weak ; 
don't excite him, C^cile," he said. "Put him on a vacant bed, 
and fetch the surgeon at once to dress his wound." 

C^cile, with a strong effort, recovered her presence of mii^d. 
She had a bed at once prepared, in which they placed Louis, 
and the surgeon was summoned immediately. 

While the wound was being examined, Louis again fainted. 
The surgeon shook his head sadly ; the ball had penetrated 
deeply; to extract it would be a painful operation, which 
Louis, in his weak state, would never be able to bear. His 
lungs were affected, his nerves so shattered, and his constitu- 
tion so thoroughly impaired, that under no circumstances in 
his opinion could the poor fellow survive many days. 

To C^cile this was indeed sad and bitter news. What trials she 
had undergone during the last few weeks, and yet how her hopes 
revived when she had succeeded in helping her lover to escape 
from prison ! But now they seemed shattered for ever. She bore 
up as well as she could. When Louis opened his eyes again, 
he asked if Camille had yet been brought to the hospital. 

Aristide and one of the soldiers had just carried him in, and 
placed him on the next bed to Louis'. He was wounded in 
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several places, had lost a great deal of blood, was quite in- 
sensible, and seemed to be in a thoroughly hopeless condition. 
The surgeon pronounced his state to be most criticaL Aristide 
had now reluctantly to return to his company. M. G^rome 
and his family went to seek a refuge at a friend's house close 
by, but he promised to return shortly, and see how Louis was 
getting on. He gave orders, too, that no expense was to be 
spared, and that he was to have anything that could be pro- 
cured, to give him comfort and alleviate his sufferings. Louis 
longed most of all to see his mother and sister again. Aris- 
tide promised him, that as soon as the streets were really safe 
enough for them to pass through, he would get a few hours' 
leave of absence, hasten to the Rue du Dragon, and bring 
Madame Laforce and Josephine, under his protection, to the 
hospital. Louis relied upon his promise, and thanked him for 
his kindness. He was now left alone with Meunier and Cdcile. 

Still the noise of horrid civil warfare continued. There was 
the roar of artillery, the sharp rattle of musketry, the shrieks 
and yells of the dying rebels — many of them women — shot 
down mercilessly by the soldiers, when taken with arms in 
their hands, or when suspected of incendiar}'' or murderous 
designs. All these sounds penetrated that quiet hospital, 
where they were mingled with the groans of the dying, and 
the agonized sighs of the wounded. 

Louis sank into a feverish slumber. Camille tossed wildly 
and restlessly on his bed. He raved in his delirium, some- 
times uttered horrid oaths and blasphemies ; now calling for 
his wife, then weeping like a child. The good sisters watched 
beside him, and did all they could to soothe him. When, after 
a few hours' sleep, Louis awoke, his first question was if 
Camille had been brought to the hospital, and how he was. 
He seemed pleased to learn that he lay close beside him, but 
much grieved to hear that firom the severity of his wounds there 
was little hope of his recovery. " Poor fellow," he said to 
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Meiinier, " he has a good heart, but is so easily led astray. 
Now he is here in the hospital, and under good influences, he 
will repent, I trust. Go and speak to him, Meunier, and tell 
him I am here close beside him." 

Meunier approached Camille's bed. He seemed now calmer 
and quieter from sheer exhaustion. After gazing at him for some 
time, he recognized Meunier, and said with a scowl, " You 
here ! Why do you come to reproach me and mock me, now 
we are crushed and defeated by the tyrants who patronise you, 
and hate us ? Leave me !— go ! " 

" Camille ! Camille ! " he said kindly, " I do not want to 
mock you. I am very sorry to see you suffering so much, and 
would do all I could to help you. Don't let us be enemies 
any more, but friends. Do you know who is lying in the 
next bed to yours? — your good, kind brother-in-law, Louis 
I^aforce, mortally wounded, I fear; but he has acted like a 
hero, of whom we all, and the country too, may well be proud." 

" Louis ! Louis here ! " exclaimed Camille, trying to raise 
himself up, while an expression of terrible remorse came over 
his livid countenance. Then he sank back as if exhausted on the 
bed, but soon began to roll and toss wildly about, exclaiming, 
" Louis ! ah, yes ! I am his murderer. I shot him ! O God ! 

God ! but I did not mean it I was mad, drunk, wild with 
excitement. I fired at random at everybody. I did not know 
that it was Louis. Alas ! alas ! miserable wretch that I am ! " 

Meunier started with horror at these words. He did not 
know how, or from whose hand, Louis had received his wound. 
He turned round towards his friend's bed ; he perceived that 
he had overheard a great deal of what Camille had said. 
" Meunier," said Louis, ** I see you did not know it 
before; it is quite true, though. He fired at me just as 

1 was coming down the ladder, with Mdlle. Euge'nie in my 
arms. Thank God that the bullet struck me and not her ! Go 
and tell him I forgive him from my heart, and pray earnestly 
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that God will forgive him too. Tell him that when he is 
quieter, and in less pain, I will ask that my bed shall be moved 
close up to his, that we may talk a little together for the last 
time." 

Meunier returned to Camille ; he bent over him, and whis- 
pered Louis' message in his ear. 

" Does he really forgive me ? " he said. " Oh ! but I am 
too bad, too wicked. I deserved to be shot like all the 
others. Why was I not ? How did I escape ? Who brought 
me here ? " 

" You were about to be shot, when M. G^rome interceded 
for you with the soldiers, and after a good deal of demur they 
consented to grant his request, if he became responsible for 
you. Then, by Louis' desire, you were brought here." 

" That good M. Gdrome, our kind master; how ungratefully 
I have behaved to him !" groaned Camille. " I never tried to 
prevent Roux and the others from setting his house and factory 
on fire. In fact, I have been as bad as any of them — and you 
say that it was through his intervention, that I escaped ? " 

" Yes, Camille, it was indeed," said Meunier. 

" I wish my poor wife could be sent for," he said sadly. *' I 
should like to ask her to forgive me for all my cruelty and 
neglect of her and my children. She is Louis' sister, you 
know, is Clotilde. Ah ! but she is at Belleville, and they are 
still fighting there terribly, I am sure, and will fight to the very 
last. Who knows but that our house has not been burned 
too, and she perhaps shot as a petrolmse by those brutal 
soldiers ? " 

" We will do what we can to let her know that you are here, 
and if she can be found she shall be brought to you," said 
Meunier. 

" Thank you," he said faintly, and then sank back exhausted 
after the exertion of so much speaking, and from the excite- 
ment of his feelings. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

TWO DEATH- BEDS. 

** Hold Thou Thy cross before my closing eyes ; 
Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies : 
Heaven's morning breaks, and earth's vain shadows flee ; 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me !'* . Lyte. 

When the kind-hearted Aristide had been obliged to leave his 
friend Louis so grievously wounded in the hospital, he deter- 
mined that as soon as possible, he would make his way to the 
Rue du Dragon to inform Madame Laforce and her daughter 
of the sad event, and bring them at once to the Faubourg St 
Antoine. His company had been fighting incessantly for two 
days and nights ; they had scaled innumerable barricades, and 
captured hundreds of prisoners. Their commander, perceiving 
that the rebellion was completely suppressed in that part of the 
city, and that the Commune was everywhere defeated, gave 
orders that his men should now have a few hours' rest. 
Aristide at once asked permission to go and see some friends 
in the Faubourg St. Germain. This at first was refused him, 
but, when he stated the circumstances of the case, the com- 
mander, who was a human6 man, consented, and Aristide, 
notwithstanding his fatigue after the hard fighting of the last 
forty-eight hours, started without delay for the Rue du Dragon. 
It was a long distance at any time, but the streets were now 
so blocked up with the ruins of barricades and of fallen houses, 
there were still so many blazing buildings to be avoided, that 
Aristide could only proceed slowly, and had great difficulty in 
making his way at all. There were traces of the terrible battle 
everywhere ; corpses encumbered the streets, which men were 
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busy picking up and carrying away in carts to the cemeteries ; 
trains of omnibuses full of wounded were constantly to be met. 
Almost every house that was not burned was blackened by 
smoke, bore the marks of shells which had fallen and torn open 
the walls, or at least was pitted all over with bullet-marks. 
There was not a pane of glass in any window left unbroken. 
Those magnificent buildings, the Tuileries, the Hotel de Ville, 
the Palace of the Legion of Honour, were all burning still ; the 
trees along the boulevards, or quays, or in the palace gardens, 
were either torn up, riddled by balls, or blackened with powder, 
while the bright green leaves of spring were changed to the 
yellow-brown hues of autumn. Every now and then Aristide 
met bands of insurgents, some forty or fifty, men and women 
chained together, marching in the midst of soldiers, who were 
conducting them to the place of execution. 

At last he reached the Seine, and, crossing one of the 
bridges, rapidly proceeded up the Rue des Saints Pdres, which 
did not seem to have suffered very much, to the Rue du 
Dragon ; here, of course, he found the remains of barricades 
and desperate fighting. Making his way through all, he 
hurried up to the house where he knew Madame Laforce 
lodged. He had often been here before to see Louis; his 
mother, therefore, was no stranger to him. When he opened 
the door of her apartment, he found the good woman busy 
with the few wounded soldiers, who had not yet been removed 
to the hospital. She started when she saw Aristide, whom at 
first she scarcely recognized in his uniform, and with his 
unshaven, smoke-blackened face. Eagerly she asked him, — 

" Do you bring me news of my son ? or do you come here to 
inquire about him ? " 

" I have come to bring you news of him," he said sadly. 

" Alas !" she said, "there is something wrong; I know it by 
your manner. Monsieur Vallier. You bring me bad news. You 
come to tell me that Louis is dead. Oh ! tell me the truth at 
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once ; do not keep a poor mother in suspense ! " she said as she 
approached him, wringing her hands. 

" Calm yourself, my good Madame Laforce," said Aristide, 
" it is not so bad as all that. Louis still lives, but he is badly 
wounded ; he is lying in the hospital of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor in the Faubourg St. Antoine, and he has sent me to ask 
you and his sister — whom I don't see here — to come at once to 
his bedside. You cannot go alone ; the streets are not safe. 
I am here to protect and conduct you." 

" Wounded, you say ? my dear Louis wounded again ? Alas ! 
then, there is no hope. He never could survive another wound. 
O God, have mercy on me, and give me strength to bear this 
new and heavy trial ! " She fell on her knees, covering her face 
with her hands. In a few moments she rose, and, turning to 
Aristide, exclaimed, — 

" Let us go at once, and lose no time. I will never leave 
my Louis again. My neighbours will attend to these poor 
soldiers till they are taken to the hospital, which will be very 
soon j but I must first go and fetch my daughter — she is at the 
hospital near the Pantheon. 

" We will go thither at once, and fetch Mdlle. Josephine, and 
then proceed to the Faubourg St. Antoine. Ah ! how glad my 
poor friend Louis will be to see his mother and sister again ! 

'*How kind of you, M. Aristide, to come all this way to tell 
me about my dear son ! how can I thank you enough ? " said 
Madame Laforce. 

" Oh, madame, I would do anything for Louis ; he is the best 
friend I ever had," replied Aristide enthusiastically. 

They started at once — Aristide carefully guiding and help- 
ing Madame Laforce over the ruins and fallen barricades. On 
the way he told her all about Louis' brave act of heroism and 
self-devotion, in rescuing Mdlle. G^rome from the burning 
house, and how he had been fired at by the Communists, as he 
was descending the ladder. Fortunately Aristide did not know 
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then who it was that had fired that fatal shot, so Madame 
Laforce was spared that element of bitterness being added to 
her cup of sorrow. 

At last they reached the hospital near the Pantheon. They 
found Josephine sitting by Pierre's bedside; he was much 
better, and, as the doctor said, making rapid progress towards 
a speedy recover)-. He was delighted to see Madame Laforce, 
but the deep sorrow imprinted on her features told him and 
Josephine that it was no good tidings which had brought her 
so unexpectedly hither. Aristide whispered to Josephine the 
sad message, for poor Madame Laforce was too much overcome 
to speak. 

" Pierre," she said, as she turned to him mournfully, " you 
are better now ; I must leave you for a while. My poor Louis — " 
Josephine burst into teais, and could say no more. 

" Go, my good Josephine," said Pierre ; " don't mind me 
now ; I am getting well, and shall soon be up again. Ah ! 
my dear cousin Louis, how I long to see him once more. But 
he is not dead, surely, Josephine ? AVhat is it ? — tell me ! " 

"Severely wounded — shot at by the Communists just as 
he had rescued his master's daughter from a burning house," 
said Aristide. 

" How brave and noble of him ! " exclaimed Pierre with 
enthusiasm. " Go, Josephine ! do not delay, and do not be 
anxious about me ! " 

Josephine and Madame Laforce both bent over the wounded 
Breton and embraced him, but neither of them could speak. 
They turned away and followed Aristide into the street. 

It was a long, painful, tedious walk they now had to take 
to the Faubourg St. Antoine. They all three longed to be 
with Louis. Madame Laforce was in an agony lest he should 
expire before she reached the hospital. There were so many 
obstacles in the way, such difficulty in getting on ; they seemed 
an hour reaching the river, and treble that time before they 
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arrived at the Place de la Bastille. Then there were more 
barricades to traverse before they gained the hospital It was 
quite dark when at last they entered it 

Louis was asleep ; C&ile was sitting beside him, Nero lay 
curled up at her feet. It was indeed a great relief to Ma- 
dame Laforce and Josephine to learn that he still lived. But 
how pale and exhausted he looked, how heavily he breathed ! 
Alas ! there was no doubt but that his days were numbered. 

Aristide had to leave the hospital at once, and return to 
his company ; all thanked him heartily for his kindness and 
devotion to Louis. 

From Cdcile, Madame Laforce and Josephine first learned 
who it was that occupied the bed next to Louis. They turned 
away from Louis, peacefully sleeping from utter exhaustion, 
to look at Camille, who now and then writhed in anguish, 
and then fell into a restless, feverish slumber. He shrank 
back and turned away his face, when, in one of his wakeful 
moments, he recognized his mother and sister-in-law ; then he 
murmured the words, " Clotilde ! Clotilde 1 why don't you 
come ? Will you not forgive me ? " 

" Is there no means of sending for his wife ? " said Madame 
Laforce. " Poor Clotilde ! how eagerly she would come here if 
she only knew all ! " 

" They say that fighting is still going on at Belleville," said 
Cdcile j " and that the streets about there are impassable." 

" That may have been so this morning; but now, surely, all 
Paris is in the hands of the troops," remarked Josephine. 
" I do not like to leave Louis — for who can tell how short a 
time he may be with us ? — otherwise I would go to Belleville 
myself, and fetch Clotilde." 

"No, no, Josephine," said Madame Laforce in terror; 
" do not think of such a thing; you would never return alive — 
and at night too ! Besides, you would not be allowed to pass 
by the troops." 

Y 
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" Yes, but I have a pass," replied Josephine, " and should 
have no difficulty in getting by." 

" At all events, wait till to-morrow morning, I entreat you," 
urged her mother; "then see how Louis and Camille both 
are. I long indeed for Clotilde to be here, but that you 
should go alone and unprotected to seek her now is madness 
indeed." 

Josephine yielded to her mother. Just then Louis opened 
his eyes, and at once recognized his mother and sister. 

" Thank God," he said faintly, " you are here ! The good 
Aristide — he must have fetched you ; and now all my prayers, 
as far as this world is concerned, are answered My mother, 
I have not long to live, but you will stay with me to the last, 
will you not ? " 

" Louis ! Louis ! my darling son," sobbed the poor mother, 
as she knelt beside him and covered his face with kisses, •* I 
will never leave you. Alas ! alas ! that I should find you thus ! " 

" And Josephine, you will stay with me too, won't you, my 
sister ? " said Louis. 

" Yes, yes ; that I will," said Josephine ; " but, Louis, we 
want to bring Clotilde here, to be with her poor husband, who, 
we fear, is dying close by you, and to-morrow morning I 
must go for her." 

" Oh, yes, Clotilde must come to be with Camille ; and 
I want to see her too, to say farewell. I hope she will be 
here before it is too late." 

" I shall do my best to bring her," replied Josephine. 

"And, Josephine, dear sister — it is long since we met — 
have you had any tidings of Pierre ? " 

" Ah ! Louis, you don't know, of course," she replied 
Then she told him all the story of her strange adventure, and 
how Pierre had so providentially appeared, just at the right 
moment, to save her life. 

Ix)uis' weary eyes brightened up when he heard this good 
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news, and a smile of pleasure and satisfaction passed over 
his pallid face. He lopked sad again when he heard of Pierre's 
wound, but Josephine speedily reassured him, that it was not 
dangerous. 

" God is very merciful indeed to me," he said ; " I do not 
deserve such favours and consolation. Now, Joseph ine, another 
burden is taken off my heart, for I know that you will be 
well cared for; your future is secured. But tell me, how 
did Pierre come here ? The last you heard of him was that 
he was ill — dying, they said — in a Swiss hospital." 

"Yes, but the disease took a favourable turn — ^he has 
such a strong constitution too, our good Pierre — and then 
he rapidly got well ; and as peace was signed, and the Govern- 
ment sorely wanted troops to fight against the Commune, the 
men interned in Switzerland were brought back as quickly as 
possible. Pierre was one of the last to arrive, because, owing 
to his illness, they kept him back till he had quite recovered 
He only came a few days before the troops entered Paris 
— but quite soon enough, you see, to save my life. The 
letters he wrote to tell me after his recovery I never received, 
because ,no letters came into Paris during those terrible days 
under the rule of the Commune." 

" Ah I how I should like to see dear Pierre once more ! " 
sighed Louis, " but there is no chance of that. He cannot 
come here, and I shall never leave this bed alive." 

" Louis ! Louis ! do not talk so," said C^cile. " You should 
not despair; you may recover, after all. Are we not all 
praying for you ? and the good God will surely hear us." 

" No, Cdcile," he said affectionately, " I know better. It is 
not to be. Do not indulge in false hopes. Try and reconcile 
yourself to the will of the Lord." 

Cdcile burst into an agony of tears. The faithful dog 
seemed to share her grief; he put his head in her lap, and with 
sad eyes gazed into her face. 

Y 2 
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After a long pause, broken only by the sobs of those around, 
Louis asked, — " How is Camille ? Is he quieter now, and con- 
scious? I want to say something to him now I am able; I 
shan't have strength for it much longer." 

Madame Laforce turned to her son-in-law's bed ; she took 
his hand. " Camille," she said, " we are all sorry to see you 
suffering so much. Think no more of the past ; all is forgivea 
To-morrow, we hope, Clotilde will come and nurse you." 

He looked up at his good mother-in-law. There was an 
expression of deep sadness, almost of despair, on his fece. 
" Oh ! I am not worthy of your forgiveness," he said " What 
a wretch I have been ! How richly I deserve all this pain and 
suffering ! Leave me — leave me to die ! There is no hope for 
me in this world, nor in the next ! " 

" No, no ! Camille, do not speak so," said Madame Laforce. 
^* There is hope for many who have sunk far lower in crime 
and sin than even you have done, for * God willeth not that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repentance.' " 

" God ! Ah ! is there a God at all ? " he muttered. " They 
say now that there is none ; so they shut up the churches and 
murdered the priests. I used to believe there was a God once, 
and went to church and prayed to Him when I was a boy ; but 
I was told by my fellow-workmen that religion was only for 
women and children, so I gave it up long ago ; though, when 
Louis was lying wounded in your house, he talked to me so 
seriously one day, T began to think it was all true again, and 
tried to live a better life, till the men of the Commune got 
hold of me, and made me worse than I had ever been before." 

Louis overheard nearly all these words. He said, as loud 
as his weak voice would allow, and loud enough for Camille to 
hear, " Camille, my dear brother, surely you cannot, as you lie 
there face to face with death, say that you believe from your 
heart there is no God? Ah ! I remember what I said to you 
that day as I lay wounded in bed, at the Rue du Dragon, that 
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perhaps some day, when your last hour was nigh, you would 
be obliged to acknowledge that there is . a God, and a future 
life after the grave." 

This was the first time that Camille had heard Louis' voice, 
and much was he touched by it. For the first time the tears 
started to his eyes, but he could not speak. 

Louis beckoned his mother to his side. " Move my bed 
close to Camille's," he said, " that we may talk together for 
the last time." 

Meunier came to help them to move the bed. Louis was 
now placed side by side with Camille. They could see and 
easily talk to each other, 

Camille could not bear to look at his brother-in-law at first 
He turned away his face. All his sins towards him— his 
cowardice in not obtaining his release from prison, his broken 
promises to Josephine, and, above all, his last horrid crime, 
when, maddened with rage and drink, he had — unwittingly 
though it certainly was — ^fired at, and, alas ! mortally wounded 
him — all these reminiscences came up to his mind, over- 
whelming him with grief and remorse. 

" Camille," said Louis, " my dear Camille, perhaps neither 
of us have long to live. I know / have not I have several 
things I want to say to you. Come, turn round and look me 
in the face ; be friends once more ! I know you are thinking 
about that fatal shot you fired. But, Camille, that has only 
hastened my end by a few days. I felt before that I had not 
long to live. I freely forgive you. I know you did not mean it" 

Camille could not resist these words. He turned round, 
and they gazed into each other's faces. How altered Camille 
was, Louis perceived at once — how pale and wasted ! 

"And you forgive me, Louis, all my unkmdness, and 
cowardice, and ingratitude ? Ah ! I don't deserve it," said 
Camille. " I cannot forgive myself. I am sure, if there is 
a God Who is a God of justice, He can never forgive me." 
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"Yes, but He is a God of mercy too, and Jesus died on the 
Cross to save sinners. Jesus loves you, Camille, notwithstand- 
ing all the evil deeds you have committed during this sad 
time. He is calling you to Him. Do not refuse to come 1 
You repent — you are sorry — I know you are. You will not 
refuse to believe in God now, surely ? Oh ! pray to Jesus, 
Camille, and He will hear you and give you peace, I know I " 

Louis spoke very earnestly. There was a long silence, then 
Camille said, — 

" Yes, Louis, I cannot deny it ; there is a God. Now as I 
lie here, with death so near to me, I know that it is true. But 
will He hear mel Can He receive such a wretch as I am ?" 

" Don't doubt it, Camille, if you really repent from your 
heart of your past life," said Louis. " Do you not remember 
the parable in the Gospel of the prodigal son ? " 

" Yes, yes ! I remember now, my mother telling me that 
story when I was a child, and those words the prodigal said, 
* I will arise and go to my Father, and will say unto Him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven and in Thy sight, and am 
no more worthy to be called Thy son.' How strange Xhey 
should come back to me now ! It must be many, many years 
ago since I heard them." 

" That is very often the case," observed Madame Laforce ; 
*' words, long ago forgotten, return at solemn hours, such as 
these." 

" Oh, Camille ! " said Louis, " think of Him as your Father 
always your Father, though you have strayed from Him, and 
rebelled against Him, even denied and refused to acknowledge 
Him— ah ! and the Father, too, of all those poor deluded 
wretches who have perished during the last few days, blasphem- 
ing against Him. May He have mercy on them too ! for His 
mercy is unfathomable, and endureth for ever." 

Louis was quite exhausted. His mother implored him to 
rest, and not to talk any more, but to try and get some sleep. 
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Camille, too, seemed quite unequal to utter another word. Soon 
both fell into a restless slumber. 

The weary night wore on; the three good women sat 
watching the two dying men, carefully attending to their every 
want. At that season of the year, morning dawns early, and 
the golden glow of sunrise soon poured into that chamber of 
suffering, with which it seemed so singularly out of character. 
Josephine whispered to her mother, " Look at poor Camille ! I 
feel sure his end is approaching. I must not delay a moment, 
but go at once and seek Clotilde." 

"Yes, Josephine, you are right," said Madame Laforce. 
" May God protect you ! " 

It was in the suburb of Belleville, the haunt of all the worst 
characters of Paris, that the remnant of the Communists, beaten 
everywhere else, sought refuge, and desperately defended them- 
selves to the last. A hideous conflict raged here ; terrible was 
the carnage ; the streets bristled with barricades, each of which 
was captured by the troops after a frightful struggle. No mercy 
was shown on either side. A number of priests and Dominican 
brothers were here ruthlessly massacred by the rebels, among 
them the Abb^ Planchat, a man who had devoted his whole 
life and property to the service of the poor and to the relief of 
the suffering. On the other hand, some two or three hundred 
obstinate insurgents, taken at the last barricades of Belleville, 
which they had defended with a desperate valour, were ordered 
by the commanding officer, to be shot in cold blood. Many of 
the poor fellows shed tears ; they were not altogether hardened ; 
there was some tenderness still left in them ; they had, in the 
service of an idea, which perhaps they had never understood, 
become instruments and victims of projects which they could 
not explain, and risked their lives a thousand times. They 
might have surrendered, but they held out And now, in face 
of the mitrailleuse or of the platoons drawn up in line, ready to 
fire at them, and with death full in view, they think perhaps of 
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their old, infirm mother, their poor wife a beggar, and their 
children vagabonds and cursed; and the vision returns to them 
of a peaceful workshop forsaken, or of the plough abandoned. 
They think of what they are, and of what they might have been ; 
their courage gives way; and those poor brave fellows, so 
wickedly led astray, who have endured so much in a bad cause, 
many of them more sinned against than sinning, weep like 
women or children. 

But now the insurrection was well-nigh stamped out ; build- 
ings, indeed, were still burning, and the air was hot and stifling 
with smoke ; and every now and then Josephine, as she hastened 
on, heard the sharp crack of rifle-shots, which told the sad tale ol 
execution and of death. Provided with a pass, she hurried along, 
delayed only by the ruins of barricades and fallen houses, which 
impeded her progress. Camille's lodging was fortunately not 
in the most remote part of Belleville, where so much fighting 
had taken place ; had it been, Josephine would scarcely have 
been able to reach it She found her sister in an agony of 
terror and anxiety. For four days she had not dared to leave 
the house ; her children were crying from hunger, for her pro- 
visions had long since been exhausted. Clotilde had neither 
seen nor heard anything of her husband for more than a week. 
She knew well enough that the Commune was suppressed, that 
its leaders had nearly all been slain, and that death was the 
punishment for all, who were found fighting in its defence. 
She had therefore given up Camille for lost ; she could scarcely 
indulge a hope that he had not shared the fate of his companions. 
Then, too, she had other anxieties ; her mother, her sister, her 
brother — where were they? how had they fared during this 
awful period of fire and slaughter ? 

Josephine seemed to Clotilde like an angel sent from heaven ; 
she threw herself into her arms and sobbed, but she could not 
speak a word. Josephine would gladly have comforted her, 
but, alas 1 she brought no tidings of consolation. 
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" Clotilde, my sister! " she said, " try and compose yourself, 
for you must make haste and come with me. Camille — " 

" Does he still live— my husband ? " she exclaimed eagerly. 

" I trust so; he was alive when I left him an hour ago — ^but 
there is no time to be lost, Clotilde. You must prepare your- 
self for the worst" 

" Ah ! thank God that he still lives— that I shall see him 
once more— that he has not been shot down without a moment 
to repent, or to make his peace with that God Whom he has 
outraged and rebelled against I But is there no hope?*' she 
added sadly. 

"Alas! none, I fear," replied Josephine. "I would not 
deceive you, my sister, with false hopes." 

"And our mother and Louis— how are they?" inquired 
Clotilde. 

" Our mother is well, though sad at heart Louis, alas ! 
Louis — " Josephine could scarcely speak. " Louis lies dying 
at Camille's side." 

" Oh, what terrible news is this ! " exclaimed Clotilde, " but ; 
as you say, no time must be lost — and my children must go too, 
to see their father once more." 

The sisters hurried off, but Josephine took care to purchase 
some food at once for the poor starving little ones. In less than 
an hour they had reached the Faubourg St. Antoine. 

Yes ! they were in time, but none too sooa It was with 
pleasure that Josephine saw her old friend, the Abb^ Dessilles, 
kneeling beside Camille's bed. The good man, who had only 
on the previous evening, emerged from his hiding-place, had ever 
since been occupied going from hospital to hospital, and from 
prison to prison, administering the consolations of religion. 
Very shortly after Josephine had left the hospital of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, he had arrived there, and great was his 
astonishment to meet, so far from then: home, his friends of the 
Rue du Dragon. He felt that the good Hand of his Master 
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had guided him hither when he perceived the weak, hopeless 
condition of his dear young friend, Louis Laforce, whose eye 
glistened with pleasure when he saw the good abbd stand 
before his bed. 

" Oh, how great is the tenderness and mercy of my heavenly 
Father ! " said the dying man. " I was wishing for a priest to 
come and administer to me the last Sacraments ; and God not 
only grants my desire, but sends you, man pire^ who know 
me so well, who have been with me before in my illness — you, 
who are my best friend, whom I would rather have by my side 
now, than any other in the world." 

The good abb^ bent over him ; his mother and C&ile retired 
for a few moments, while Louis poured into the good man's 
kind and sympathizing ear the recital of his sins and his sorrows, 
told him of his readiness to die — not unmingled, however, with 
regret to leave Cdcile, and his happy earthly prospects, as well 
as his dear mother and sister — but of his perfect submission to 
the will of God. Most earnestly did he talk of Camille, 
imploring the good priest to speak gently and affectionately 
to his poor erring brother-in-law, urging him to real penitence 
before he died — for his last hour could not be far off. 

The abb^ turned to Camille. He was now sinking fast. At 
first, when he perceived that he was a priest, a look of aversion 
came over his face, and he turned away ; but the good man 
spoke so kindly and tenderly to him, without a word of 
reproach or rebuke, compassionating his sufferings, and then 
speaking so sweetly of the love of Jesus, Who longs to seek 
out the lost and erring sheep, and bring them back to the fold, 
that the heart of Camille, always susceptible to kindness, was 
soon touched. He could not say much, but he pressed the 
good man's hand, and looked up into his face with gratitude 
and confidence. "Ah, sir," he said at last, " I have spoken 
such bad, wicked, untrue words against the priests such as you, 
and against the good sisters. I remember how often I have 
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expressed my wish that no priest or sister should ever approach 
me when I was dying, and now how thankful I am to have 
both ! " 

" Yes, my son, and I fear you have often blasphemed boldly 
against God and against our holy religion ; have you not some- 
times said that there was no God, and that religion was only 
fit for women and children ? " 

" Alas 1 alas ! I often have, and worse things than that, I have 
said, too. Ah ! will God ever forgive me? I fear He cannot. 
How could I ever doubt there was a God ? None can, I am 
sure, who stands so near to death as I do now." 

" Doubt not, my dear son," said the abb^, " that God is 
ready and willing to forgive you, if you only confess and ac- 
knowledge your sins, and are sorry for them." 

"Oh! I am indeed sorry for them," replied Camille; and 
then, in faltering words and broken sentences, the dying man 
tried to tell the priest the sins of his past life, which he could 
remember, mingling expressions of abhorrence and sorrow for 
these grievous transgressions. 

It was while they were thus engaged, that Josephine and 
Clotilde arrived. Camille had just been telling the abbd how 
cruelly he had treated his wife, and how he longed to see her 
again, and ask her forgiveness. He knew that Josephine had 
gone to fetch her, but feared lest she should arrive too late. 

Convinced of the sincerity of his repentance, the priest had 
spoken the words of absolution ; then he turned once more 
towards Louis* bed. Clotilde approached ; she knelt by her 
husband's bed ; she bent over him and kissed his cheek. He 
gazed into her eyes. " You forgive me, Clotilde," he said very 
faintly, "-all my cruelty and neglect of you and your children ?" 

" Yes, indeed, from my heart I do," she said, sobbing. "Oh I 
Camille ! Camille ! that I should have lived to see this day, to 
see you die thus ! " 

"Don't grieve about that, Clotilde — perhaps it is as well. Had 
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I lived, I should only have been shot as a rebel, or languished 
all my days in prison. And God has been very merciful to me 
in giving me time to repent, and sending all my friends and 
relations to me, that I might ask them to forgive me— Louis 
especially, whom I have so deeply injured — and you, my dear, 
good, neglected wife — and the priest too — " 

He was quite exhausted. The two weeping children now 
drew near to take leave of the father of whom they had seen 
so little in life, and whom they were soon to mourn in death. 
Then he turned round towards Louis. 

" Farewell, my brother ! " he said ; " once more I ask your 
forgiveness." He tried to stretch out his hand to take I^uis*. 
Josephine and C^cile placed the two weak, dying hands in each 
other. It was a last faint grasp — ^a final adieu. 

"Camille," said Louis, "dear brother, you know I have 
long since forgiven you. Farewell ! God grant that we may 
meet in Paradise ! " 

" Yes, adieu, Louis I " he said in a very weak voice ; then he 
turned his dying gaze towards a crucifix which stood in the 
comer of the room. He was evidently thinking of the beautiful 
story of the dying robber, for he murmured the words, " Lord, 
remember me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom ! " 

The priest approached to administer the Church's last rites 
to the dying. Clotilde, kneeling beside the bed, supported her 
husband's head ; at the foot of the bed knelt the two children. 
Josephine and Madame Laforce stood close by. As the abb^ 
was repeating the prayers for a departing soul, Camille, with 
a heavy sigh, breathed his last. The deep silence which fol- 
lowed was only broken by the sobs of his wife and children. 

Louis lingered on till the evening. Very slowly was his 
life ebbing away. He was so weak now, that he could scarcely 
speak, and only in a whisper. The death of Camille had 
deeply affected him; he imagined that he would himself have 
been taken first But he thanked God for His mercy to his 
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poor penitent brother-in-law, for sparing his life, and thus 
giving him time for repentance, so that on his death-bed he 
had seen and confessed the error of his ways, had acknow- 
ledged that there is a God that judgeth the earth, and had 
looked to that Saviour Whose precious blood alone could 
cleanse him from his sins. How different would it have 
been if Camille had perished at the barricades, or if he had 
been shot down in the courtyard of M. Chrome's house, as 
he would have been, had it not been for the intervention of 
his kind master ! 

Louis was peaceful and happy, perfectly resigned to the will 
of his heavenly Father. His soul was absorbed in meditation 
on the love of Jesus, while his eyes were fixed on the crucifix 
which hung before his bed. With affectionate tenderness, he 
would now and then look at his mother, and sister, and C^cile, 
who stood or knelt by his bedside. The abbd had left him to 
attend to other wounded and dying men, but remained within 
call, in case Louis should require his services. In the after- 
noon, M. and Madame G^rome, with their daughter, visited the 
hospital They were grieved, indeed, when they heard that 
Louis was so rapidly sinking, and that there was not a shadow 
of hope for his recovery. They all came to bid him farewell ; 
the poor girl, whose life he had saved, at the risk of his own, 
was completely overwhelmed by her sorrow. But he whispered 
to her that she should not take it so to heart, for that to every 
brave man it was a consolation to have done his duty, however 
great the cost, and doubly pleasant too, when the dangerous 
enterprise in which he had engaged was crowned with success. 

M. G^rome sat for some time by Louis' bedside ; he told 
him that never could he forget his courage and devotion ; he 
asked him earnestly if there was any request he wished to make, 
for all in his power he would gladly and thankfully. do for him. 

" You are very kind, sir," said Louis ; " for myself I ask 
nothing; but my poor mother, she will be sad and desolate 
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when I am gone, and sometimes I fear she may be in distress 
— ^for she has nothing but what she earns by her washing. 
Clotilde, too — Camille's poor widow yonder — she and her 
children are utterly destitute." 

" Make yourself quite easy about your relations, my good 
Louis," said M. G^rome ; " they shall all be my special care." 

" And my poor dear C^cile ? " said Louis. " Ah ! that is the 
hardest of all — that I should have to leave her." 

" I will provide for her and her father," replied M. G^rome, 
" now we are likely to have peace and quiet. As soon as my fac- 
tory is rebuilt — and I am well insured — Meunier will work again 
there at advanced wages. He and C^cile shall never want." 

" And now, sir, once more I thank you for all your kindness 
to me, and must say farewell," whispered Louis, "for I feel so 
much weaker." 

With tears in his eyes, his kind master kissed the pale cheek 
of his brave, honest workman, and, murmuring a last adieu, he 
turned away ; but before he left the hospital, he and his wife 
and daughter said a few kind words to the sorrowing group 
around the dying-bed. 

It was evening now ; the sun was setting in a blaze of glory, 
and pouring his crimson and golden rays into that sad chamber 
of death. The priest stood over the dying man ; he bent down ; 
Louis whispered into his ear the few last words he had to say, 
brief messages to give to kind old friends — among them to the 
good Pastor Herder, whom he would have liked to see once more, 
who had been so kind to him in prison, and who had helped 
to conceal the abb^ himself from his persecutors during the 
worst times of the Commune. Then, one by one, his mother 
and sister, and Cdcile and Clotilde, approached and took leave 
of him ; he had a word to whisper to each. With Cdcile the 
parting indeed was hardest ; she was utterly in despair, and 
seemed to refuse all comfort. 

"For my sake, C^cile, be composed," he whispered; 
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" think of your father, how happy you were with him before you 
knew me. Those days will return again ; you will go back to 
the pretty cottage at St. Cloud, and you will think of me some- 
times, not with sorrow, but with gratitude to God for His mercy 
in bringing me to Himself. Remember, too, we never can lose 
those we love in Him, Whom we cannot lose." 

Just then the door opened hastily, but softly, and a tall 
soldier, looking hot and tired, his face blackened with smoke, 
and his uniform covered with dust, entered the room. It was 
Aristide. Gently he approached Louis' bed. 

" Thank God he still lives ! " he exclaimed, " though the 
last hour seems so near. Farewell, my brave, good Louis ! " 
he said through his sobs, as he bent over him and kissed him, 
and the hot tears rolled down his rough cheeks upon Louis* 
pale face. 

" Adieu, my good Aristide ! " said Louis in a scarcely audible 
whisper; " God bless you ! " 

The abb^ approached to administer the last sacraments — for 
he saw that it was quite time. All knelt around in silence, 
only broken by their sobs. Calm and peaceful was the coun- 
tenance of the dying man. Just as the priest came to the 
words in the commendatory prayer — " Remember not, O Lord, 
we beseech Thee, the sins of his youth and his ignorances, 
but according to Thy great mercy be mindful of him in the 
brightness of Thy glory. Let the heavens be opened to him, 
let the angels rejoice with him. Receive Thy servant, O Lord, 
into Thy kingdom," — and as a crimson ray of the setting sun 
fell on the face of the departing, concealing its deadly pallor, 
and seeming to give it once more the hue of health and life, 
Louis' spirit quietly, and without a struggle, left his weakened 
and exhausted body. His mother, who knelt beside him and 
held his hand, knew at once that the angel of death had 
again entered that chamber, and that her dear son's spirit was 
now in Paradise. 
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Poor Cdcile burst into a paroxysm of grief; but the good 
Josephine, overcome with sorrow as she was herself, did her 
best to calm and solace her. Madame Laforce could not 
utter a word; she buried her face in her hands, and wept 
incessantly. Aristide and Meunier both shed bitter tears, and 
the good abbd was himself so much affected that he was 
scarcely able to perform his sacred office of consoling others. 
And there was much to solace them all ; they had indeed lost 
a son — a brother — a friend. But he had died a brave death ; a 
more glorious one they could not have wished for him. Its 
immediate cause had been a noble act of self-sacrifice, of 
devoted heroism in rescuing a perishing girl from a burning 
house, though the seeds of it had been laid months ago, when 
he received his wound fighting bravely for his country, against the 
besiegers of Paris. But there were other and far higher reasons 
why they should take comfort ; Louis had died not only as a 
brave soldier, but as a Christian ; he had boldly acknowledged 
his Saviour, and he had died humbly trusting in the merits 
of His Blood and Passion. Once, indeeci> he had strayed 
from the fold ; but the Good Shepherd, Who so lovingly seeks 
the wandering sheep, had sought him and brought him back ; 
He had come and spoken to him gently in the hour of his 
pain and suffering, and by chastisement and affliction, the son 
had been recalled to his Father's side. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE CEMETERY OF MONT PARNASSE. 

** There is a day of sunny rest 
For ev*ry dark and troubled night ; 
And grief may bide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 

** And thou who o*er thy friend's low hier, 
Sheddest the bitter drops like rain, 
Hope that a happier, brighter sphere. 
Will give him to thy arms again." BrYANT. 

** Yet, with the setting sun. 
Come, now and then, at eve, 
And think of me as one 
For whom thou shouldst not grieve." Ibid, 

And now our tale must draw to a close. The reign of the 
Commune ended, as it had begun, with bloodshed and mas- 
sacre. How, while the devoted city was steeped in blood and 
wrapped in flame, the miscreants, who called themselves the 
Government, crowned the edifice of their infamy by the cold- 
blooded murder of the saintly archbishop, the venerable cur^ 
of the Madeleine, several other priests, and the President Bon- 
jean, attended with a refinement of cruelty worthy of degraded 
savages — how, after a desperate resistance and a terrible carnage, 
the insurgents were at last completely vanquished, even in their 
strongholds of Belleville — how the infuriated and exasperated 
soldiers, unable to show mercy to any whom they supposed to 
be connected with these rebels, committed acts of ruthless bar- 
barity, and too often shot down the innocent with the guilty 
— what frightful scenes took place at Pfere la Chaise and other 
cemeteries, where the bodies of soldiers and rebels, Communists 

. z 
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and martyrs, collected in heaps, were all thrown into common 
trenches dug for the occasion — all these are matters of history. 

We will follow the fortunes of our friends, whom these sad 
events had brought into such deep affiction. 

Josephine remained at the hospital with her mother and 
sister during the night which followed Louis' death, but early 
in the morning she started for the Pantheon, that she might 
again resume her post by Pierre's side. He could tell at once, 
by the traces of sorrow on her fece, what had occurred. For a 
long while they said nothing. 

" It is all over, you know, I can see, Pierre," she whispered 
at last ; ** but his end was peace ; for him we must not grieve, 
but only for ourselves." 

*' Alas I" sighed Pierre, "that I was not permitted to see 
your good brother once more ! " 

" He spoke much of you, Pierre," she replied, " and sent you 
many loving messages. He said, too, what a happiness it was 
for him to know that you were still alive to care for me, and 
our dear mother." 

" I will devote my life to you, Josephine, and your mother 
shall always find a good son in me. Oh ! that 1 could hear of 
my dear father ! " 

** You will in a day or two, Pierre, for letters go out and 
come in now ; but it was only yesterday I sent yoiu: letter ; you 
cannot hear before to-morrow at the earliest." 

" God grant, when I do hear, it may be good news I " said 
Pierre. 

" Poor Camille, he is gone too ! " sighed Josephine. 

" What ! your brother-in-law who used to scoff so at religion, 
and who you told me had joined the Commune ? " 

" Yes, but he died quite penitent, asking everyone to forgive 
him, and acknowledging, with bitter sorrow, how wicked he had 
been. He died by Louis' side yesterday morning." 

" Poor fellow l" said Pierre, ** may the Lord have mercy upon 
his soul I " 
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On the evening of the next day, Pierre received a letter from 
the good cur^ at Dinan. He told him that his father, though 
weak and suffering, and almost entirely confined to his cottage 
by rheumatism, was still alive, and that when he had heard 
that his son was living, and had escaped all the dangers of the 
campaign, and the still greater perils of the storming of barri- 
cades, and desperate street warfare in Paris, the old man's 
strength seemed to return ; he was filled with fresh courage at 
the hope of seeing Pierre once mor e, and was never weary of 
expressing his gratitude to God for His watchful care over his 
beloved son, for the preservation of whose life he had never 
ceased to pray. 

Four days after, a little group of mourners assembled at the 
cemetery of Mont Parnasse, not far from the Luxemburg 
Palace. They had followed two coffins, one of which had been 
borne by soldiers, the other by working men. They stood 
over two graves, which had been dug there side by side 
There were a great many people in the cemetery, and at one 
end dead bodies were being thrown from carts, which had con- 
veyed them hither, into trenches dug for their reception ; and 
here, as at all the other cemeteries of Paris in this sad time, hun- 
dreds of people, principally women, were assembled, eagerly 
trying, in the mutilated forms and disfigured faces of the dead, 
to recognize beloved relatives and friends, who were missing 
from their homes. 

But these mourners were so absorbed in their own sorrow 
that they took little heed of the terrible scenes around them. 
It was at a comparatively quiet comer of the cemetery where 
they stood. There were two widows there - one elderly, the 
other comparatively young; the former was mourning for a 
son, the latter for a husband. Poor Madame Laforce ! she was 
quite bowed down with sorrow — for who can describe a 
parent's anguish at the grave of a child — especially when that 
parent is a widow, mourning for an only son? She leaned on 
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Josephine's arm for support. Clotilde, too, could not suppress 
the manifestation of her bitter grief. But there was another 
there, whose anguish was even more intense — a pale young 
girl, supported by an elderly man, who walked rather lame, 
both of them being closely followed by a large dog. It was 
indeed the saddest day which had yet dawned on poor C^cile 
Meunier's life. At that moment even the sweet consolations of 
religion seemed to fail her, though they afterwards brought 
peace and comfort to her afflicted heart. Clotilde's two 
children also stood by their father's and uncle's graves ; while 
Monsieur, Madame, and Mademoiselle G^rome, at whose 
expense, and under whose superintendence, this double 
funeral had been arranged, stood at a little distance behind 
the others, showing, by their attitude and manner, the esteem 
and respect in which they held the deceased. They, too, 
could not restrain their tears when Louis' coffin was lowered 
into its last resting-place, and Mademoiselle Eugenie dropped 
upon it a wreath of white flowers, as a last tribute of affectionate 
gratitude to the brave fellow who had saved her from a terrible 
death. The good Abb^ Dessilles was there to perform the last 
services to the dead, and to whisper words of comfort to the 
living. When the sad ceremony was over, all returned to the 
Rue du Dragon. Here Louis' room and bed were occupied by 
Pierre, who had been brought hither from the hospital the 
previous evening. Though none could take Louis' place 
in her heart, it was a comfort to Madame Laforce to have her 
future son-in-law so near. Though still weak, he was rapidly 
recovering, but the surgeons told her that he would never be 
able to use his left arm as before, and would, therefore, have to 
be pensioned off*, and leave the army. This latter piece of in- 
telligence could not but be agreeable news to Madame Laforce 
and Josephine, for both had dreaded the time when Pierre 
would have to return to his military duties. 

A week after the final extermination of the Commune, Meu- 
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nier and C&ile went to St Cloud. Amply provided with means 
by the generosity of M. Gdrome, they set about the work of 
restoring their cottage and garden. This constant occupation 
afforded some relief to Cdcile's mind. It was a long time, 
indeed, before their pretty abode became at all equal to what 
it was before the disastrous days of the war. To help and 
minister to her father, to make his home happy and comfortable, 
was henceforth C^cile's life-work. It had been so before ; but 
now how changed was everything ! Brightest hopes had been 
hers, but then a dark shadow — the shadow of death — had 
fallen upon her young life. Still the thought of Louis' happiness 
was an ever-present solace to her woe. She looked beyond 
the grave, to a blessed meeting in Paradise. So long as her 
father lived, if her life were spared, to him it should be devoted. 
When it should please God to take him, she would join her 
friends, " the Little Sisters of the Poor," and give herself up 
to ministering to the sick, the suffering, and the afflicted. To 
labour and to wait, with her gaze heavenward, and her heart 
fixed on things above — this was henceforth C^cile's occupation. 
The faithful Nero was still always at her side, doubly dear to her 
now, for he latterly had seemed to regard Louis as one of the 
family, having on so many occasions proved his devotion and 
affection to the young workman. 

As soon as Pierre was able to travel, he started for Brittany, 
and hastened to Dinan to visit his father and his home. The 
garden was wild and desolate, overgrown with weeds, and very 
different in appearance from what it was, when he left it a year 
ago ; but he knew he could soon set that right again. And his 
father was alive, sitting up in his armchair, waiting to greet 
and receive his much-loved son, whom, during the last few 
months, he had so often mourned as lost That was indeed 
a happy meeting, and it would be hard to say which was the 
happier of the two, the father or the son. How glad, too, all 
his friends were to see Pierre again, and, not the least, his old 
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master, who promised to give him work again, wheneva: he 
was able to undertake it; for though his wound had disabled 
him sufficiently to render him incapable of military service, he 
hoped to be able shortly to work at his former employ^ 
ment again. 

Clotilde gave up her miserable lodging at Belleville, and 
with her two children came to live with her mother in the 
Rue du Dragon, helping her in her work, and preparing to 
take the place of Josephine, now soon to be married. 

This event did not take place till the autumn. Then Pierre, 
who had made the cottage more comfortable and the garden 
more beautiful than it had ever been before, to do honour 
to Josephine, and to surprise her when she came to take 
possession of her new home, started off for Paris to fetch his 
bride. Pierre and Josephine were married by their old friend, 
the Abbd Bernard, at the Church of St Sulpice. Happy as 
were the prospects of the young couple, and pleasing as their 
union was to all their relations, yet many tears were shed at 
the wedding. Louis' early death was present to all their 
minds, while the sad events of the siege, the horrors of the 
Commune, and the affliction and disgrace of their country, 
shed a degree of gloom over their hearts. 

Pierre and Josephine remained a fortnight at Paris, after 
their marriage, before starting for their distant home. On the 
2nd November, All Souls' Day, when it is in France the 
pious custom for sorrowing relatives to visit the graves of their 
dear departed ones— together with Madame Laforce and Clotilde, 
they joined the train of pilgrims who were making their way 
to the cemetery of Mont Parnasse. When they reached it, they 
turned to the quiet comer where the two well-known graves lay 
side by side, each with its neat iron cross, on which hung some 
wreaths of faded immortelles, while the little beds of flowers 
which grew over them shed a sweet fragrance around ; they 
placed fresh bright wreaths on the crosses, and then all knelt 
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down on the grass and prayed in silence. As Josephine arose 
from her knees, she looked round and saw a figure in deep mourn- 
ing, standing behind her, holding a beautiful wreath of fresh 
flowers. It was C&ile, who also had come to pray at Louis' 
grave. For her how sad the meeting, for how great seemed the 
contrast between Josephine's happy lot and her own blighted 
prospects ! But she strove not to mar their joy by her sorrow, 
and to appear calm and resigned. They embraced, but scarcely 
spoke, and then took a last and affectionate farewell C^cile 
remained kneeling at the grave. The others turned away, and 
silently proceeded to the Rue du Dragon. 

" Poor dear Cdcile ! " said Josephine at last, through her 
tears. " What a hard, sad lot hers seems to be ! May God 
give her comfort through her great sorrow ! " 

"Yes, and strength to bear it!" added Madame Laforce. 
"Time will ease her suffering, though it may not heal the 
wound. She and my dear Louis were indeed deeply attached 
to each other. May their hearts, separated for a time 
here below, be for ever united above ! I try to think of my 
precious son as happy and at rest, removed from all those 
wars and turmoils of earth, in which his last days were spent. 
Though parted for a time, let us not forget that we are still all 
one family, and that those of us who have not yet attained to 
the rest of Paradise are, through toil and suffering, journeying 
towards it Joys and sorrows will ever be mingled in your 
lot, my children ; you never, as was well said by one of our 
countrywomen, can be entirely happy here on earth, because 
it is not heaven, neither ought you to be altogether miserable, 
because it is the road to it. May God have you ever in His 
holy keeping ! Continue to love and serve Him as you have 
hitherto done, and He will never leave you nor forsake you." 
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Tried by Fire. By Francis Carr, Author 

**Left Alone," &c. Three vols., Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 

■ "The Author can sketch very well indeed." — Contemporary Review, 

For a Dream! s Sake. By Mrs. Herbert 

Martin, Author of ** Bonnie Lesley,'' &c. Two vols.. Crown Svo., 
cloth, 21s. 

■ " Written in the same pleasant style and graceful language as * Bonnie Lesley.* " 

' — Athenteum^ 

The Secret of the Sands ; or, the Water 

Lily and her Crew. By Haery Collingwood. Two vols., Crown 
8vo., cloth, gilt tops, 12s. 

'^Briak and eicitiHg." — iforniTig Post, *' Told in a vbry epiiited {oBhion,''^ Spectator, 



PUBLISHED BT aBIFFITH AHD FABSAV. 



"STORIES FOB DAUGHTEBS AT HOME" SERIES. 

doth El^ant. Price 5s. each. 

1. 

Stephen the Schoolmaster. A Story 

witiiont pbt. By Mrs. Gellie (M. £. B.), Author of " The New 
Girl," &c. 

2. 

My Sisters Keeper. By Laura M. 

Labe, Author of " (Jentlemian Yerschoyle," &c. With a Preface by 
^BCrs. TowBSEND, President of the Girls' Friendly Society. 

** MIbb Lane's work is worthy of commendation. The purpose is one of the most 
excellent." — Academy. 

'* A really charming Yolnme." — Spectator, 

3. 

'^Bonnie Lesley!' By Mrs. Herbert 

Mabtix, Author of " Cast Adrift," &c. With Frontispiece by Miss 
C. Pateison. 

^ There is no praise too high for Mrs. Martin's delightful story." — AcademjL 

*' Spirited, interesting, refined, and hnmorons . . A charming story." — ^teetator, 

** A Tory pleasant hook, and contains a decidedly interesting story." — Atkemnm, 

4. 

Le/t Alone ; or the Fortufies of Phillis 

Maitland. By Fbancis Cabe, Author of " Tried by Fire," &c. 

'* Pure and refined in tone . . We emphatically pronounce it tender and tme." 

— Fant/y Fair, 

o. 

My Mothers Diamonds. By Maria J. 

Gbeeb. With a Frontispiece by A. LuDOVici. 

" Full of life and spirit . . A very pleasant tale." — Qjiueeiu 
" Pleasant and interesting, with just a httlo spice of love — not enough to make it 
too interesting to girls, and not quite enough to give it a point.*' — Athenceum, 



S^. Nicolas Eve and other Tales. By 

Mabt G. BovseUi. Crown 8vo., dofh, price Ts. 6d. 



NEW AND STANDAED WOUKS 



STANDARD WORKS. 

Masterpieces of Antique Art. From the 

celebrated collections in tlie Vatican, the Louvre, and the British 
Museum. By Stephen Thompson, Author of ** Old English 
Homes," Twenty-five Examples in Permanent Photography. 
Super-Eoyal Quarto. Elegantly bound, cloth gilt, Two Guineas. 

Child Life in yapan, and Japanese Child 

Stories. By M. Chaplin Aybton. With seven full-page illustra- 
tions, drawn and engraved by Japanese Artists, and many smaller 
ones. Cloth elegant, price 10s. 6d. 

The Vicar of Wakefield; a Tale. By 

Olivee Goldsmith. With eight Illustrations by John Absolon, 
Beautifully printed by Whittmgham on superfine paper, 3s. 6d. Cloth. 
10s. 6d. Morocco Antique. 

It may not be nninteresting to state that it was from the house now occnpied by 
Messrs. Gruvith and Fabran, that under the auspices of Mr. Newbeby, Qoldsboth's 
friend, **The Vicar of Wakefield" was first issued. To the same publisher also 
belongs the distinction of haying originally brought out Goldsmith's celebrated 
poem, ** The Travellers." 

A Joiirney to the Centre of the Earth. 

From the French of Jules Verne. With o2 Illustrations by Eiou. 
New Edition. Post 8vo., 6s. ; or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. Gd. 

Mission from Cape Coast Castle to 

Ashantee. With a Descriptive Account of that Kingdom. By the 

late T. Edward Bowdich, Esq. With Preface by his daughter, 

^ Mrs. Hale. With map of the route to Coomassie. Post 8vo., cloth, os. 

The Day Dreams of a Sleepless Man; 

being a series of Papers contributed to the Standard^ by Frank 
Ives Scudamore, Esq., C.B. Post 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hofer. A Drama. By Catherine Swan- 

WICK. Demy 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 

Crewel Work. Fifteen Designs in Bold 

and Conventional Character, capable of being quickly and easily 

worked. With complete instructions. By Zeta, Author of ** Ladies' 

Work, and How to Sell it," and including Patterns for Counterpanes, 

Bed Hangings, Curtains, Furniture Covers, Chimney-piece Borders, 

"BiBiXiO Backs, Table Clotiia, Ta\Aa Concw, &.^., &.^, Demy, 2s. 6d. 



PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARE AN. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



Historical Sketches of the Reformation. 

By the Rev. FaEDERiOK George Lee, D.C.L., Vicar of All Saints, 
Lambeth, &c., &c. Post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 

The Crimean Campaign with the Connaught 

Eangers, 1854-55-56. By Lieut. -Colonel Nathaniel Steevens, late 
88th (Connaught Eangers). Demy 8vo., with Map, cloth, 15b. 

Memorable Battles in English History ; 

Where Fought, Why Fought, and their Results ; with the Military 
Lives of the Commanders. By W. H. Davenport Adams. New 
and thoroughly Revised Edition, with Frontispiece and Plans of 
Battles. Two Volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, price 16s. 

Ocean and Her Rulers ; a Narrative of 

the Nations who have from the Earliest Ages held Dominion over the 
Sea, comprising a brief History of Navigation from the Remotest 
Periods up to the Present Time. By Alfred Elwes. With 16 
Illustrations by Walter W. May. Crown 8vo., cloth, 9s. 

Joan of Arc and the Times of Charles 

the SEVENTH. By Mrs. Bray. Vs. 6d. 
" Readers will rise from its perusal not only with increased information, but with 
sympathies awakened and elevated." — Times, 

The Good St. Louis and His Times. By 

the same Author. With Portrait. 7s. 6d. 
** A valuable and interesting record of Louis* reign." — Spectator, 

Tales of the Saracens. By Barbara 

Hutton. Illustrated by E. H. Corbould. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

Tales of the White Cockade. By Barbara 

Htjttox. Illustrated by J. Lawson. Cloth 5s. ; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 

Heroes of the Crusades. By Barbara 

Hutton. Illustrated by P. Priolo. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

The Fiery Cross, or the Vow of Montrose. 

By Babbaea Hutton. Illustrated by J. Lawson. Cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
gilt edges, 5s. , 

The Modern British Plutarch ; or Lives 

of Men Distinguished in the recent History of our Country for their 
Talents, Virtues, and Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D« 12m.Q. 
Second Thousand, 4s. 6d., or gilt edgeB, &«. 



NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 



IMPORTANT BOOKS OF FOLK-LORE. 



Patranas ; or, Spanish Stories, Legendary 

and Traditional. With Illiistrations by Edward H. Corbould, 5s. ; 
gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 

Sagas from the Far East; or Kalmouk 

and Mongolian Tales. With Historical Preface and Explanatory 
Notes. By the same Author. 9s. 

Household Stories from the Land of 

HOFER ; or, Popular Myths of Tirol, including the Rose Garden of 
King Laryn. By the same Author. With niustrations by T. Ghreen, 
doth, 5s. Or, ^t edges, os. 6d. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lusatia. 

By W. Westall. Llus. by H. W. Petherick, 4s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 5s. 

Basque Legends. Collected chiefly in the 

Labourd. By the Rev. Wentworth Webster, M.A. Oxon, with an 
Essay on the Basque Language by M. Jules Vinson, of the Revue 
de linguistique, Paris. Demy 8vo., gilt edges, cloth, Vs. 6d. 



USEFUL KNOWLEDGE AND ENTERTAINING 

ANECDOTE, 

The Commercial Products of the Sea ; or, 

Marine Contributions to Industry and Art. By P. L. Simmonds, 
Author of ** The Commercial Products of the Vegetable Kingdom." 
With numerous Illustrations, price 168. 

A Glossary of Biological, Anatomical, 

and Physiological Terms, for Teachers and Students, in Schools and 
Classes connected with the Science and Art Department and other 
Examining bodies. By Thomas Dunman, Physiology Lecturer at 
the Birkbeck Institution and the Working Men's College. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Talks About Plants; or, Early Lessons in 

Botany, By Mrs. Lankester, Author of "Wild Flowers Worth 
Notice,** &c. With. Six Co\o\a^ "Pla.tea and Numerous Wood 
""Sngravings. Crown 8vo., c\ot\i, @i\. ^^^"&, ^^. 



PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FAREAN. 



USEFUL KNOWLEDGE AND ENTERTAINING ANECDOTE.— Co«. 

The Young Vocalist. A Collection of 

Twelve Songs, each with an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte By 
. Mrs. MouNSEY Bartholome'W. New and Cheaper Edition, price Is., 
or bound in Cloth, 2s. 

Hand Shadows to be thrown upon the 

Wall. Novel and Amusing Figures formed by the Hand. By Henry 
BURSILL. New and Cheaper Edition. Twelfth Thousand. Two Series 
in One, price Is. Crown 4to ; or Coloured Illustrations, price Is. 6d. 

The Four Seasons ; A Short Account of 

the Structure of Plants, being Four Lectures written for the Working 
Men's Institute, Paris. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo., 3s. 6d. 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers, their Beauties, 

Uses, and Influences. By Mrs. R. Lee. With Coloured Groups of 
Flowers, from Drawings by James Andrews. Second Thousand. 
8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

Every -Day Things ; or. Useful Know- 

ledge respecting the Principal Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Sub- 
stances in Common Use. 18mo., cloth. Is. 6d. 

Infant Amusements ; or, How to make 

a Nursery Happy. With practical Hints to Parents and Nurses on 
the Moral and Physical Training of Children. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Female Christian Names, and their 

Teachings. By Mary E. Bromfield. Beautifully printed on Toned 
Paper. Imp. 32mo., Cloth, gilt edges. Is. French Morocco, 2s. 
Cfidf or Morocco, 4s. 

Familiar Natural History ; with descrip- 

tions by Mrs. E. Lee, and forty- two Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d., or coloured plates, gilt edges, 5s. 

Our Sailors ; or Anecdotes of the En^ 

^gements and Gallant Deeds of the British Navy. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With Frontispiece. Eighth Thousand. CloUi, 3s. ; gilt 
edges, 38. 6d. 
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USEFUL KNOWLEDGE AND ENTEETAINING ANECDOTE.— Con. 

Our Soldiers; or Anecdotes of the 

Campaigns and Gkillant Deeds of the Britisli Army during the Reign 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. Eighth Thousand. Cloth, 3s. ; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instificts of 

Animals. By Mrs. R. Lee. Illustrated by Harbison Weir. Post 
8vo., Cloth 3s. 6d., or gilt edges, Is. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of 

Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes. By Mrs. R. Lee. Illustrated by 
Harrison Weir. Post 8vo., Cloth, 3s. 6d., gilt edges, 4s. 



WORKS BY THE LATE JOHN TIMES, F.S,A. 



Notabilia ; or, Curious and Amusing 

Facts about many things. Explained and Illustrated. Post 8vo., 6s. 
•' There is a world of wisdom in this book." — Art Journal, 

Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great 

Families. Illustrative of English History. With Frontispiece. 
Cloth 7s. 6d. 
•* An interesting and well- written book." — Liietmi^y Clmrchman. 

Strange Stories of the Animal World ; a 

Book of Curious Contributions to Natural History. Second Edition 
with Illustrations by Zwecker, gilt edges, 6s. 
'* Will be studied with profit and pleasure." — Athenaeuw, 



Caxtons Fifteen O's, and other Prayers. 

Printed by command of the Princess Elizabeth, Queen of England 
and France, and also of the Princess Margaret, mother of our 
Sovereign Lord the King. By Wm. Caxton. Reproduced in Photo- 
Lithography by S. Ayling. Quarto, bound in parchment. New and 
»^ cheaper edition, 6s. 
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STANESBY'S ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS. 



Every page richly printed in Oold and Colours, 

The Bridal Souvenir. New Edition, with 

a Portrait of the Princess Eoyal. Elegantly bound in white 
morocco, 21s. 

The Birth^Day Souvenir. A Book of 

Thoughts on Life and Immortality. 12s. 6d. cloth; 18s. morocco. 

Light for the Path of Life ; from the 

Holy Scriptures. 12s. cloth ; los. caK, gilt edges ; 18s. mor. antique. 

The Wisdom of Solomo7t ; from the Book 

of Proverbs. 14s. cloth elegant; 18s. calf; 21s. morocco antique. 
1 rie J^ lor at Kjrtft. 14s. cloth elegant ; 21s. morocco extra. 

Shakespeare s Household Words. With 

a Photograph from the Monument at Stratford-on-Avon. New and 
Cheaper E^tion, 6s. cloth elegant ; 10s. 6d. morocco antique. 

Aphorisms of the Wise and Good. With 

a Portrait of ]!dIlton. 6s. cloth elegant ; 10s. 6d. morocco antique. 



NEW POETRY. 



Ambitions Dream. A Poem in Two 

Fyttes. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

The Seasons; a Poem by the Rev. 0. 

Raymond, LL.B., Author of "Paradise," and other Poems. 
Fcap bvo., with Four Ulustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. By E. L. Floyer. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
"There is undoubtedly a certain charm in her linos from their graceful and 
melodious flow and tho pathetic earnestness -which animates them." — Saturday Beview, 
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BIRTHDAY AND ANNIVERSARY BOOKS. 



The Churchman s Daily Remembrancer, 

with Poetical Selections for the Ghiistian Year, with the Kalendar 

and Table of Lessons of the English Church, for the Use of both 

, Clergy and Laity. 



Oletli extra, red edges 2 

French MorocoOi limp 3 

French Morocco, drouit or tuck 3 6 

Fenian Morocco, limp 3 6 

Persian Morocco, drouit 4 6 

CMfor Morocco, limp 4 6 



8. d. s. d. 



Morocco, berellcd... 
Morocco bevelled, clasp 

Russia, limp 

Levant Morocco, limp... 

Russia, circuit 

Russia limp, in drop case 



• • • ••• 



■• ••• ••• 



I* ••• •• • 



... 5 

... 6 

... 6 

... 6 6 

... 7 6 

... 9 



With Twelve Photographs, 2s. extra. 



The Book of Remembrance for every Day 

in the Year. Containing Choice Extracts from the Best Authors, and 
the exact place indicated whence the Quotation is taken, with Blank 
Spaces for recording Birthdays, Marriages, and other Anniyersaries. 
Beautifully printed in red and black. Lnperial 32mo. 

- <<A charming little memorial of love and friendship, and happily executed as 
conceived. For a Birthday or other Anniversary nothing can be prettier or more 
appropriate .** — Bookseller, 
** Beautifully got up." — Leeds Mercury. 

May he had in the following Styles of Binding : — 

8. d. s. d. 

Persian Morocco, with clasp 4 6 

Calf or Morocco, limp, red under gold 
eci£pes ... ... ••* •• ••• ... ••• •«. " " 

Morocco, bevelled boards, do 7 6 

Ditto, with gilt clasp 8 6 



Cloth extra, plain edges 2 

Cloth Elegant, bevelled boards, gilt edges 2 6 

French Morocco, limp, gilt edges 3 

Persian Morocco, bevelled boards, red 

under gold edges 4 



Cloth, elegant 5 

French Morocco, limp, gilt edges 8 6 

Calf or Morocco, limp 10 



Russia, limp, elegant, with gilt clasp, 10s. 

With Twelve Beautiful Photographs. 

s. d. f-. d. 



Morocco, bevelled 12 6 

Russia, limp, extra 16 

Levant Morocco, elegant 18 



Anniversary Text Book; a Book of 

Scripture Verse and Sacred Song for Every Day in the Year. Inter- 
leaved. 

May he had in the following Styles of Binding : — 

s. d. s. d. 



Cloth, bevelled boards, white edges ... 1 
»' gilt „ gilt „ 1 6 




Imitation Ivory, rims 3 

Morocco, elegant, rims 4 6 



tt ft It „ rims 2 Morocco, bevelled, and clasp 4 6 

Jgeh Morocco, hmj? 2 i Russia, limp, red under gold edges 4 6 

Jforoccoj „ «„ •„ ••• ... ... ^ ^ \ V^QT^i^facA .V. ... «t , 44. 7 6 
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DEVOTIONAL AND RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 



The Life Militant Plain Sermons for 

Cottage Homes. By Ellell. Crown 8vo., price 68. 

The Way of Prayer, a Book of Devo^ 

tions, for use in Clmrcli and at Home. Compiled by Rev. H. W. 
MiLLEB, M.A. Cloth, red edges, Is. 

Bishop Kens Approach to the Holy A Itar. 

With an Address to Young Communicants. New and Cheaper Edition. 



Limp cloth 


Os. 


8d. 


Calf or morocco, limp 


... 3s. 


6d. 


Superior cloth, red edges 


Is. 


Od. 


Morocco, bevelled 


c t • 7D« 


6d. 


French morocco, limp ... 


Is. 


6d. 


Russia, limp 


... 4s. 


6d. 



With PhotographSy 2s. extra. 

*^* Clergymen wishing to introduce this Manual can have Specimen Copy, 
with prices for quantities, post free for six stamps on application. 

Confirmation ; or, Called and Chosen and 

Faithful. By the Author of "The Gospel in the Church's Seasons 
Series." With Preface by the Very Rev. the Dean of Chesteb. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth limp. Is. 

A Cheaper Edition for Distribution, price 9d. 

JErfraci /row Dban Howson's jRre/ace; — " The present volume . . . strikes 
me as being of the greater value because it comes to us from a -woman's hand. It is 
written by a deaconess of the Ghiu'ch of England. One of the most useful duties of 
those who bear that title is to give help in preparing girls for Confirmation." 

A n Illuminated Certificate of Confirmation 

and First Communion. Printed in gold and colours, size 6X4^ 
inches. Price 2d. 



An ''In Memoriam'' Card. Beautifully 

printed in silver or gold. Price 2d. 
*»* A redtiction made on taking a qimntity of the above cards^ 
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DEVOTIONAL AND RELIGIOUS BOOKB— Continued. 

Dr. Lees Altar Services. Edited by the 

Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee, D.C.L., F.S.A. Containmg the complete Altar 
Services of the Church, beautifully printed in Bed and Black at the 
Chiswick Press, enriched with Ornamental Capitals, &c., in Three 
Volumes ; One Volume, folio size, loxlOxlJ inches ; and Two 
Volumes 4to., containing the Epistles and Gospels separately, each 
12 X 9 X I inches. 

The Set, in Turkey Morocco, plain £7 7 

„ Best Levant Morocco, inlaid cross ... £10 10 

The Folio Volume, which contains all the Services of the Altar, may be 
had separately — 

Turkey Morocco, plain £3 3 

Best Levant Morocco, inlaid cross £4 4 

%* The work can also be bound specially to order in cheaper or more 

expensive styles. 

Messrs. GRIFFITH and FARRAN have a few copies remaining of this 
rare and valuable work, which is not only the best book for the purpose for 
which it is designed, but is one of the finest specimens of typographical art 
which the Chiswick Press has produced. 



The Practical Christians Library. A 

Box containing Nine Books, bound in Satin Cloth, red edges, 18s. ; 
or in French Morocco, 25s. Size of Box, 7 X 6J x 4J, with full 
gilt top. 

CONTENTS— 
Imitation of Christ. A'Kempis. 
St. Augustine's Confessions. | Bishop Wilson's Lord's Snpper. 

Bishop Taylor's Holy Living. 



„ Holy Dying. 

Bishop Ken's Manual of Prayer. 



„ Sacra Privata. 

Sherlock's Meditations. 

„ Self Examinations. 



Any of the Volumes may be had sep£u*ately 2s. each in Cloth, or 2s. 6d. 

each French Morocco. 



Emblems of Christia^i Life. Illustrated 

by Habry Bogers, in One Hxmdred Original Designs, from the 
Writings of the Fathers, Old English Poets, &c. Printed by 
Whittingham, with Borders and Initials in Bed. Square 8vo., 
lOs. 6d. cloth elegant, gvit e^s^a\ IV^.'^vaV^^ morocco antique. 
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DEVOTIONAL AND RELIGIOUS BOOK^^ Continued. 

Words of Anthems for Tise in St. Paul's 

Cathedral. Edited by the Rev. W. Rayson, M.A., Vicar of Lindridge, 
Tenbury; John Stainer, M.A., Mus. Doctor, Organist of St. Paul's; 
and Rev. J. Teoutbeck, M.A., Priest in Ordinary to the Queen and 
Minor Canon of Westminster. Cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d.; French 
Morocco, 5s. 

Hints to a Clergyman s Wife, or Female 

Parochial Duties PrcK&cally Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 
Bibles from One Shilling. 

Prayer Books from sixpence.. 

Church Services from one shiuing. 

Hymns Ancient & Modern, Books of Private and Family Prayer, &c., &c: 

Agents for the CHURCH HYMNAL published by the Association for 

Promoting Christian Knowledge, Dublin. 

8^" A Descriptive Catalogue loith Specimens of Types post free, 

N.B. — A considerable reduction made to Schools and others purchasing 

quantities. 



WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

A IVomans Secret; or. How to Make 

Home Happy. Thirty-third Thonsand. 18mo., sewed, 6d. 
By the same Attthor, uniform in size and price. 

IVomans Work ; or, How she can Help 

the Sick. 19th Thousand. 

/ 

A Chapter of Accidents ; or the Mother s 

Assistant in Cases of Bums, Scalds, Cuts, &c. Tenth Thousand. 

Pay to-day. Trust to-morrow ; illustrating 

the Evils of the Tally System. Seventh Thousand. 

Nursery Work; or, Hannah Bakers 

First Place, Fifth Thousand. 
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WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION— Con«iwtt€rf. 

The Cook and the Doctor \ or, Cheap 

Recipes and Useful Remedies. Selected from the three first books. 
Sewed, 2d. 

Home Difficulties. A few Words on the 

Servant Question. Sewed, 4d. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes ^ with 

Passages from the Scriptures. Sewed, 2d. 

Taking Tales for Cottage Homes. 

Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. 

In 4 Vols., cr. 8vo., each containing three Tales, cloth extra. Is. 6d. each. 
In 2 Vols., cr. Svo., each containing six Tales, cloth ex., bvl. bds. 3s. 6d. each. 
Each Tale may be had separately in paper covers, 4d. 

List of Subjects. 

1. The Miller of Hillbrook ; a 7. Life on the Coast; or, The 

Rural Tale. 

2. Tom Trueman, a Sailor in a 

Merchantman. 

3. Michael Hale and his Family 

in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, the Soldier. 

5. Joseph Bndge, the Australian 

Shepherd. 

6. Life Underground ; or Dick, 

the Colliery Boy. 



Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans 

in London. 

9. Early Bays on Board a 

Man-of-War. 

10. Walter the Foundling; a 

Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sunny side 

Farm. 

12. Holmwood ; or the New 

Zealand Settler. 



The object of this series is to supply the cottagers and humbler classes of England, 
-whose knowledge of reading and whose vocubularies are limited, with books in clear, 
large type, composed of words the meaning of which they understand, sentences 
which the eye can take in with ease, ideas suited to their comprehension, on subjects 
likely to excite their interest, so that they may obtain amusement and wholesome 
instruction without the labour which a large number of the works at present put into 
their hands demands. 

The series will be found suitable for the poorer population of our towns^ the 
inhabitants of our coasts, and oux ^\dieT« and Sailors in barracks and oil boal^ 
9hi^\ also for reading in nighl ac\iOo\ft^ wijXIqi ^^\\^\SQit«xWi 



EDUCATIONAL WOBKS PUBLISHED BY GEIPPITH AND PAREAN. 



ikotiotml Moth. 



GOOD HANDWRITING. 



George Darnells Copy-Books, 

After over a quarter of a century of publio favour, are everywhere 
acknowledged as the best for simplicity and thoroughness. With 
these Copy-Books the pupil advances in the art of writing with ease 
and rapidity, while the labour of the teacher is very greatly lightened. 
They are used in nearly all the best Schools in Qreat Britain and the 
Colonies, and are adapted to the New Educational Code. 

ADVANTAGES OP THE SYSTEM. 
I. It is the production of an experienced Schoolmaster. 

II. It gradually advances from the Simple Stroke to a superior Small 
Hand. 

III. The assistance given in the Primal Lesson is reduced as the learner 

progresses, until all guidance is safely withdrawn. 

IV. The number and variety of the copies secure attention, and prevent 

the pupils copying their own writing, as in books with single 
head-lines. 

V. The system insures the progress of the learner, and greatly lightens 
the labours of the teacher. 

A SHOET AND CERTAIN ROAD TO A GOOD HAND-WRITING. 

Darnell's Large Post Copy-Booksy 

16 Nos. 6d. each. The first ten of which have on every alternate 
line appropriate and carefully written copies in Pencil-coloured Ink, 
to be first written over and then imitated, the remaining numbers 
having Black Head-lines for imitation only, the whole gradually 

ADYANCINa FROM A SIMPLE STROKE TO A SUPERIOR SMALL HAND. 



No. 

1. Elementary (Strokes, &o.) 

2. Single Letters. 

8, 4. Large Text (Short Words). 

5. Text, Large Text, and Figures. 

6. Bound Text^ Oapitals. and Figures. 

7. Text, Round, and Small. 



No. 

8, 9, 10. Text, Round, Small, and 

Figures. 
11, 12. Round, Small, and Figures. 
13, 14, Round and Small. 
15, 16. SmaU Hand. 
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COPY-BOOKS.— Confentterf. 



A SUEB GUIDE TO A GOOD HAND WEITING. 



DarneWs Foolscap Copy-Books^ 

24 Nob., Oblong. 3d. each. 

Or superior paper, marble covers, 4d. each. On the same plan. 



No. 

1. Elementary (Strokes, &o.) 

2. Single Letters. 

3. 4. Large Text (Short Words). 
6. Text) Large Text, and Figures. 

6. Text, Ronnd, and Capitals. 

7. Ronnd, Small, and Figures. 

8. Text, Bound, and Figures. 



No. 
9. Round, Small, and Figures. 
10, 11. Round and Small. 
12, 13, 15. Round, Small, and Figures. 
14. Round and Small. 
16 to 20. Small Hand. 
21. Ornamental Hands. 
22 to 24. Ladies' Angular Writing. 



Darnell's Universal Copy -Books ^ 

16 Nos. 2d. each. On the same plan. 

N,B, — Contents same as Post Copy-Boohs, 



"For teaching writing I would recommend the use of Darnell's Copy Books. 

I HAVE NOTICED A MARKED IMPROVEMENT WHEREVER THET HAVE BEEN USED." — 

Beport of Mr. Maye {National Society^s Organizer of Schools) to the Worcester 
Diocesan Board of Education, 

" As to the necessity of some one proposing a new way to teach writing, I do not 
think it is needed. Let a London Clerk inspect one of Mr. Darnell's Copy Books 
(I believe they are most generally in use in our schools), and I think he will say that, 
with a moderate amount of care on the part of the teacher, the result must be a 
LBGIBLB, CLEAR HAND-WRITING." — An Essex Schoolmoster ; National Society's Monthly 
Paper, 

The Times says : ** This gentleman has conferred a great benefit, not only on the 
rising generation, but on those who will hereafter form the rising generation. He 
has composed a series of Elementary Treatises, in which the comprehension of the 
art or science taught is so much facilitated that children of the dullest capacities are 
made capable of comprehending what is required of them, whilst teachers are 
relieved from the difQculties oi impattm^ knowledge in the desultory and incom- 
prebenaible manner too often pTacti&Qd." 
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HISTORY. 



Britannia ; a Collection of the Principal 

Passages in Latin Authors that refer to this Island, with Vocabulary 
and Notes. By T. S. Cayzeb. Illustrated with a Map and 29 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

True Stories from Ancient History, chro^ 

nologically arranged from the Creation of the "World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. 12mo., 5s. doth. 

Mrs. Trimmers Concise History of 

ENGLAND, Revised and brought down to the Present Time. By 
Mrs. MiLNEB. With Portraits of the Sovereigns. 5s. doth. 

RhyTnes of Royalty; the History of 

ENGLAND in Verse, from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of 
Victoria; with a Summary of the Leading Events in each Reign. 
Foap. 8vo., 2s. cloth. 



GEOGRAPHY, 



Pictorial Geography, for the Instruction of 

Children. Illustrates at a glance the Various Geographical Terms in 
such a manner as to at once impart clear and definite ideas respecting 
them. On a Sheet 30 by 22 inches, printed in colours, Is. 6d. ; 
Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 3s. 6d. 
** Forms an excellent introduction to the study of maps." — School Board Chronicle, 

Gaultiers Familiar Geography. With a 

concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and Two coloured Maps, 
illustrative of the principal Geographical Terms. 16mo., cloth, 3s. 

Butlers Outline Maps, and Key, or Geo- 

graphical and Biographical Exercises ; with a Set of Coloured Out- 
line Maps, designed for the use of Young Persons. By the late 
William Butler. Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. 0. Bxttleb. 
Thirty-sixth edition, revised to date. 4s. 

Tabular Views of the Geography and 

Sacred History of Palestine, and of the Travels of St. Paul. Intended 
for Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. By A. T 
White. Qblong Svo., Is. sewed. 
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GRAMMAR, ^c. 



A Compendious Grammar, and Philo- 

logical Handbook of the Englisli Language, for the Fse of Schools 
and Candidates for the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By 
J. G. CoLQUHOlTN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Foap. 8to., doth, 2s. 6d. 

Darfiell, G. Grammar made Intelligible 

to Children. Bemg a Series of short and simple Bules, with ample 
Explanations of Every Difficulty, and copious Exercises for Parsing ; 
in Ijanguage adapted to the comprehension of very young Students. 
New and Bevised Edition. Cloth, Is. 

DarTtell, G. Introduction to English Gram- 

mar. Price Sd. Being the first 32 pages of ** Grammar made 
Intelligible." 

Darnell, T. Parsing Simplified; an 

Introduction and Companion to all Grammars ; consisting of Short 
and Easy Bules, with Parsing Lessons to each. Cloth, Is. 

Lauechilds, Mrs. The Child's Grammar. 

50th Edition. 18mo., cloth, 9d. 

A Word to the Wise, or Hints on the 

Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and Speaking. By 
Pakry Gwynne. Sixteenth Thousand. 18mo., sewed 6d. 
Or cloth, gilt edges, Is. 

Harry Hawkins s W^Bpok ; shewing how 

he learned to aspirate his H's. Eighth Thousand. Sewed 6d. 

The Prince of Wales s Primer. With 

340 Illustrations by J. Gilbert. New Edition, sewed^ 6d. 

Darnell, G. Short and Certain Road to 

Beading. Being a Series of Easy Lessons in which the Alphabet is 
so divided as to enable the Child to read many Pages of Familiar 
Phrases before he has learned half the letters. Cloth, 6d. 
Or in 4 parts, paper covers, 1^. each. 

Sheet Lessons. Being Extracts from the 

above, printed in very l«rge bold type. Price, for the set of Six 
Sheets, 6d. ; or, neatly mouxi\^ oTL\io«t^^^^. 
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ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA &^ GEOMETRY. 



Darnell, G. Arithmetic made Intelligible 

to Children. Being a Series of Gradually Advancing Exercises, 
intended to employ the Beason rather than the Memory of the 
Pupil; with ample Explanations of every Difficulty, in Language 
adapted to the comprehension of yery young Students. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

*#* This work may be had in Three Parts : — Part I., price 6d. Part II., 
price 9d. Part III., price 6d. 
A KEY to Parts II. and III., price Is, fPart I does not require a Key.) 

Cayzer, T. S. One Thousand Arith^ 

METicAL Tests, or the Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted, 
by a novel arrangement of the subject, for Examination Purposes, 
but also suited for general use in Schools. By T. S. Cayzer, Head 
Master in Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Eleventh Thousand, 
with a complete set of Examples and Models of Work. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

All the operations of Arithmetic are presented under Forty Heads, and on 
opening at any one of the examination papers, a complete set of examples 
appears, carefully graduated. 

Key with Solutions of all the Examples 

in the One Thousand Arithmetical Tests. By Thomas S. Catzeb. 
Price 48. 6d. cloth. 

The Answers only, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand A Igebraical Tests ; on the 

same plan. Third Edition. 8vo. Cloth 2s. 6d. 
Answers to the Algebraical Tests, 2s. 6d. cloth. , 

Theory and Practice of the Metric System 

of Weights and Measures. By Professor Leone Levi, F.S. A., F.S.S. 
Third Edition. Sewed Is. 

The Essentials of Geometry, Plane and 

Solid, as taught in Germany and France. For Students preparing 
for Examination, Cadets in Naval and Military Schools, Technical 
Classes, &c. By J. B. Morell, formerly one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools^ With numerous Diagrams. Cloth, 28. 
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ELEMENTARY FRENCH &» GERMAN WORKS. 



Le Babillard: an Amusing Introduction 

to the Frencli Language. By a Fbench Lady. Ninth Edition. 16 
Plates. Cloth 2s. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs, ou Petits Contes 

M!oraux. With a Key to the Difficult Words and Phrases. Third 
Edition. 18mo. Cloth 2s. 
" Written in pure and easy French." — Morning Post, 

The Pictorial French Grammar. For the 

Use of Children. Forming a most pleasant and easy introduction to 
the Language. By Maein db la Voye. With 80 Illustrations. 
Fcap. Svo., Cloth, Is. 6d. 

Rowbothards New and Easy Method of 

Learning the French Genders. New Edition, sewed, 6d. 

Bellengers French Word and Phrase 

Book; containing a Select Vocabulary and Dialogues. New Edition. 
Cloth limp, Is. 



Der Schwatzer, or The Prattler. An 

Amusing Introduction to the German Language. Sixteen Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 2s. 



Artizan Cookery and How to Teach it. 

By a Pupil pf the National Training School for Cookery, South Ken- 
sington. Sewed, 6d. 



NEEDLEWORK, 6-^. 



Needlework, Schedule III., Exemplified 

and Illustrated. Intended for the Use of Young Teachers, and of 

the Upper Standards in Elementary Schools. By Mrs. E. A. Curtis, 

a, former Head Mistress of the Home and Colonial Training School. 

Third Thousand. Sm. Ct, ^\o.^ do^ik^issi'^^ 30 Illustrations, price Is. 
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NEEDLEWORK— Obn«tnwe(i. 

BY THE EXAMINER OP NEEDLEWORK TO THE SCHOOL 

BOARD OF LONDON. 

Needlework Demonstration Sheets. 

Exhibiting, by Diagrams and Descriptions, the formation of the 
Stitches in Elementary Needlework. 30in. by 22in., price 9d. each. 

Setting in Gathers, or "Stock- BnttonHole 1 Sheet 

ing " Knotting or Seeding 

(imglish Method) 1 Sheet 

Whip Stitoh for Frills, and Fern 

or Coral Stitoh 1 „ 

Hemming, Seaming, & Stitoh- 

i-LL^ ••• ••« *•• •••X „ 



I) 

l» 
1} 



Fisherman's Stitch fbr Braiding 
xi ens • • • ... 

Herring Bone 

Grafting Stocking Material 
Stocking Web Stitoh ... 
True llarking Stitch ... 

Alphabets for Marking, 6 Sheets. 

" The Room in which Needlework is taught should be hung with Demonstration 
Sheets of various Stitches.* * — Mr. J. R. Blakiston, M.A., in his recently published 
volume, " The Teacher's Hints on School Management." 

TAe Demonstration Frame, for Class 

Teaching, on which the formation of almost any Stitch may be 
exhibited, is used in the best German Schools. It may be had 
complete of Messrs. Gkiffith and Fabban, with Special Needle 
and Cord. Price 7s. 6d. 

Plain Cutting Out for Standards IV., 

v., and VI., as now required by the Government Educational Depart- 
ment. Adapted to the principles of Elementary Geometry. Fifth 
Thousand. Sewed Is. 

A Set of the Diagrams referred to in the 

book may be had separately, printed on stout paper and enclosed in 
an envelope, Is. 

Plain Needlework arranged in Six 

standards, with Hints for the Management of Glasses, and Appendix 
on Simultaneous Teaching. Eighteenth Thousand. Sewed 6d. 

Plain Knitting and Mending, arranged 

in Six Standards, with Diagrams. Eleventh Thousand. Sewed, 6d. 

*^ These works are recoimnended in the published Code of the Educational 

Department* 
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